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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Our generation is called upon to orgsQiize peace on 
the basis of consent and cooperation. Old institutions 
and.old modes of thinking have to be discarded. Two 
revolutionary changes have come upon us, yet few of 
us realize their presence or their implications: One, 
science and technology have knit this planet of ours in¬ 
to a small neighborhood world; two, no nation is in¬ 
dependent, that is to say, self-competent to determine 
its destiny without reference to other nations. One 
world and interdependent nations—these are the reali¬ 
ties of our day; most of us, however, hug to our bosom 
the stereotypes of yesterday. Could we but overcome 
our intellectual lag, we should master war and its ne¬ 
farious accomplices—the empire system, the balance of 
power, power politics, "sovereignty,” the cult of brute 
force. 

The fortunes of war have necessitated change neither 
in the body of the text nor in the fundamental propo¬ 
sitions regarding the winning of the peace enunciated 
two years ago. 

Some books are addressed to posterity, some to con¬ 
temporaries. This one is meant both for contempora¬ 
ries and for posterity—for contemporaries to think 
through the problems of our One World, for posterity 
to pass judgment upon the success or failure of our 
generation. 

The Christian Advocate, Chicago, speaks of the 
book as "presenting a point of view that is worthy of 
attention at the peace table.” I appreciate the com- 
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pliment, but I am afraid there is going to be no formal 
peace conference this time. The peace conference has 
been in session all along, simultaneously with military 
operations. The discussion of post-war problems, in 
spoken or written form, by citizens, is as much a part 
of the peace conference as any official act of govern¬ 
ments. What is being said and done today by the 
peoples of the United Nations will determine the shape 
of things to come. 

I take this opportunity to answer the only serious 
criticism levelled at this book. The author, said some 
critics, is embarrassingly enthusiastic about America 
and her role in the making of the world of tomorrow. 
Well, I have been thinking of America not in terms of 
an individual President nor a given generation, but in 
terms of the continuing legacy and promise of Ameri¬ 
can life for the whole world from the days of Wash¬ 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, the Adamses, Monroe, 
Lincoln, to the present day. The role I have ascribed 
to Mr. Roosevelt is meant for the President, not neces¬ 
sarily for the man. Whoever occupies the White House 
will have to be in tune with the logic of our day. 

This book is a plea for what could be achieved, given 
goodwill, intelligence and determination. I have been 
fondly hoping that what could be achieved would be 
achieved at the end of the hostilities. 

Harioas T. Muzumdar. 

Malvern, Pa. 

Feb. 10, 1944. 



INTRODUCTION 


Two Armageddons within a generation!—is man 
destined to be a helpless creature in the face of titanic 
forces rooted in human culture? Or is there Iwpe 
that man will soon learn to master the forces that lead 
to war? Is human culture on the eve of a profound 
revolutionary change? Each one of us, in his own light, 
is required to answer these questions. 

Our generation is entrusted with a high mission. We 
are called upon to undertake a transvaluation of val¬ 
ues. A redefinition of patriotism, nationalism, sov¬ 
ereignty, Great Powers, good neighbors, is emerging 
from the present baptism of fire. 

Technology has enabled us to transcend the limita¬ 
tions of time and space. Whether we like it or not, the 
different nations and races of the world are rubbing 
shoulders, one with another, as a result of the achieve¬ 
ments of science. No nation, no race, however primi¬ 
tive or underdeveloped, is outside the stream of the 
world’s commerce and culture. Thanks to the imper¬ 
sonal logic of technology, man in the twentieth century 
has achieved physical contact with his fellows. 

As for psychological contact and spiritual attune- 
ment, one with another, we are not far removed from 
the caveman. We have made a fetish of material prog¬ 
ress. The consuming urge for material well-being has 

[xi] 
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set man against man, brother against brother, nation 
against nation, race against race. The competitions and 
conflicts incident to the satisfaction of material wants 
have made fashionable the cult of brute force. The 
belief in "the greatest glory in the largest empire” (St. 
Augustine) has gripped mankind in the vise of fear. 

"We must experience a spiritual rebirth if our gen¬ 
eration is to succeed in establishing the four freedoms— 
freedom .of speech and expression, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want, freedom from fear —everywhere 
in ihe world. 

The world shall experience a "new birth of freedom,” 
spiritual, political, economic, only after mankind com¬ 
mits itself to non-cooperation with brute force in every 
form. In the making of the world of tomorrow the 
people and the President of the United States of Amer¬ 
ica have a most significant part to play. 

It is always a pleasure to listen to the radiogenic 
voice of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. On the 
evening of the 30th of January, 1942, the President’s 
voice was doubly welcome to me. To hear the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America on his birthday 
is pleasure enough. But I could hardly believe my ears 
when I heard President Roosevelt refer to the United 
Nations of the World. The 26 free and independent 
nations, said the President, had vowed to bring about 
a new world order. 

The title of this book was selected by me on the 8th 
of January, 1942. The more I worked on the book the 

[xii] 
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more I was captivated by the concept of The United 
Nations of the World. Whether the President of 
the United States will endorse my definition of The 
United Nations of the World, I have no way of 
knowing. One may, however, humbly hope that the 
ideas contained in this book may contribute toward a 
cementing of bonds among the original 26 nations and 
future co-signatories to the Declaration by United 
Nations, toward a creation of the United Nations of 
the World. Our generation is called upon to extend the 
federal principle of the U. S. A. to embrace the 
U. N. W.—the United Nations of the World. 

The book has been written in great haste during 
intervals between my lecturing activities. It is meant 
for the layman as well as for the specialist in interna¬ 
tional relations. In order that the reader’s attention 
may not be distracted from the body of the text, the 
Notes have been inserted at the end of the book, rather 
than as footnotes on appropriate pages. Even so, it is 
hoped the reader will find the material in the Notes, es¬ 
pecially in the extended Notes, worth his while. 

Those who have been entrusted with the burden of 
winning the war are approaching their task methodi¬ 
cally. Could we conscientiously affirm that those who 
are entrusted with the burden of winning the peace, 
religious leaders and educators, are approaching their 
task with the same care and methodical precision? 
Out of this war there must grow up a body of litera¬ 
ture dealing with: 
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(1) The Economic Approach to World Recon¬ 
struction; 

(2) The Political Approach to World Reconstruc¬ 
tion; 

(3) The Racial Approach to World Reconstruction; 

(4) The Social-Cultural Approach to World Re¬ 
construction; 

(J) The Spiritual Approach to World Reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

The titantic forces, stalking abroad in the world 
during the present century, have been profoundly 
changing the old order of things, the status quo—some¬ 
times violently, sometimes non-violently, but always 
suddenly and with lightning speed. Under the stress of 
the present war, the civilization of Nation-States is 
crumbling before our very eyes. In conformity with the 
requirements of science and the teachings of High Re¬ 
ligion, Nationalism is striving hard to break through the 
political boundaries of the State.* The development of 
Nations into a Region, of conflicting nationalisms into 
a cooperative Regionalism, can be arrested neither by 
president nor prime minister, neither by fuehrer nor by 
emperor. The question is: Is our generation gifted with 
courage and wisdom enough to transcend the limita¬ 
tions of the old outlook and to cooperate with world¬ 
transforming forces and lead them in the desired 
directions? 
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Should the newly emerging Region, for instance, be 
conceived as an integrated union of States or of 
Nations? Should its basis be political or economic? Is 
the Region going to be a political superleviathan? Or, 
is it going to be a large free trade area promising a 
higher standard of living to all its constituent Nation- 
members? 

At the end of the last war, imscrupulous Powers, alike 
of Europe and of Asia, continued the nefarious busi¬ 
ness of empire-building imder the alluring euphemism, 
"mandates.” Is it conceivable that some of “our very 
good friends” may misuse the concept of Regionalism 
for the perpetuation of the imperium?—for the playing 
of Power Politics? 

There are a thousand and one possible moulds into 
any one of which the new order may be made to jell. 
Shall we let it jell in terms of the logic of impersonal 
forces alone—or shall we take a hand in cooperating 
with those forces and have the right mould at hand at 
the right time? 

One of the discoveries I have made in writing this 
book is that Fascism will be with us so long as the empire 
system is with us. Indeed, the institution of war will 
also be with us so long as the empire system is with us. 

Happily for mankind, under the stress of impersonal 
forces, under the comptilsion of the impersonal logic 
of technology, the empire system is on the way out— 
and therewith the institution of war. I wish it could 
be said that man, by his ingenuity and foresight. 
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brought to sui end the empire-power-politics-war 
system. 

Even so, now that technology and Blitzkrieg are 
about to banish “the mighty scourge of war,” as pointed 
out in the book, let us put forth our supreme effort 
toward remaking this world of ours in accordance with 
the dictates of High Religion. 

The argument of this book rests upon an acceptance 
of the organic oneness of mankind. If you don’t 
believe in the organic oneness of makind, this book may 
conceivably help you at least to appreciate what that 
point of view means. If you do believe in the organic 
oneness of mankind, the book should serve as a starting- 
point in your quest for the good, the true, the beautiful. 

New York City, Haridas T. Muzumdar. 

July 17, 1942. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE POETS VISION 

On the Threshold of a New Order 

The United Nations of the World! 

What a glorious vista opens before mankind! At last, 
the poet’s dream is about to be realized:— 

For I dipt into the future, far as huma^ eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would 
be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sail, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a 
ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the worldwide whisper of the south wind rushing 
warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro' the thunder¬ 
storm; 

Till the war drums throbb'd no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the world.' 

[ 17 ] 
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We are on the threshold of Tennyson’s vision, embody¬ 
ing the hopes and aspirations of countless generations. 
The teachings and longings of prophets and sages, of 
mere men and "mad men,” of revolutionaries and evolu- 
tionaries, have prepared our generation to embrace soul 
force as the design for living; to build the world of to¬ 
morrow on sound principles of reconstruction, to wit: 
taming of the State, promotion of Regionalism, crushing 
of chauvinism, recognition of the interdependence of 
nations. 

We are on the threshold of a new world order. It is 
appropriate that the beginnings of the Commonwealth of 
the United Nations of the World should have been made 
in Washington. The United Nations of the World—^the 
U.N.W.—is the logical culmination of the work of the 
Founding Fathers, of George Washington and his co¬ 
workers, who established the United States of America. 

Mr. Louis Adamic is right. Today, more than ever 
before do we need a two-way passage. The United States 
of America, having prospered on imports from abroad of 
men and materials, of learnings and skills, of wisdom and 
experience, must now export her wisdom and experience 
to Europe and to the rest of the world. The federal 
principle, successfully worked by the American people 
for a hundred and fifty years, must now be exported from 
the United States of America to the other nations of the 
world to the end that there may arise, on the ashes of con¬ 
flicting nationalisms, the United Nations of the World.* 

This is indeed what is happening before our eyes. Only 
the dull-witted and the insensitive may fail to grasp the 


[ 18 ] 
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full import of the Twenty-Six-Nation Agreement, signed 
in Washington, D. C., on the ist of January, 1942. 

This agreement itself is based upon the Atlantic Charter, 
the joint declaration of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, dated August 14, 1941. Inasmuch as 
it is an important historic document, we herewith repro¬ 
duce the complete text of the communique on the Atlantic 
Charter.^ 


The Atlantic Charter 

The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty's Government in 
the United Kingdom, have met at sea. 

They have been accompanied by officials of their two gov- 
emments, including high ranking officers of their military, 
naval and air services. 

The whole problem of the supply of munitions of war, as 
provided by the Lease-Lend Act, for the armed forces of 
the United States and for those countries actively engaged 
in resisting aggression has been further examined. 

Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply of the British 
Government, has joined in these conferences. He is going to 
proceed to Washington to discuss further details with appro¬ 
priate officials of the United States Government. These con¬ 
ferences will also cover the supply problems of the Soviet 
Union. 

The President and the Prime Minister have had several 
conferences. They have considered the dangers to world civi¬ 
lization arising from the policies of military domination by 
conquest upon which the Hitlerite government of Germany 
and other governments associated therewith have embarked. 
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and have made clear the steps which their coimtries arc re¬ 
spectively taking for their safety in the face of these dangers. 

They have agreed upon the follo'^ing joint declaration: 

The President of the United States of America and the 
Prime Minister, Mr, Churchill, representing His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, being met together, 
deem it right to make known certain common principles in 
the national policies of their respective countries on which 
they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

FIRST, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other; 

SECOND, they desire to see no territorial changes that db 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned; 

THIRD, they respect the rigjbt of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and they 
wish to sec sovereign ^ghts and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them;"^ 

FOURTH, they will endeavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, 
great or small, vietbr or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity; 

FIFTH, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field with the object of 
securing, for all, improved labor standards, economic adjust¬ 
ment and social security; 

SIXTH, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
they hope to see established a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men 
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in all the lands may live out their lives in freedcmi from fear 
and want; 

SEVENTH, such a peace should enable all men to traverse 
the high seas and oceans without hindrance; 

EIGHTH, they believe that all of the nations of the world, 
for realistic as well as spLdtual reasons, must co;me to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace can 
be maintained if land, sea or air aonaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggres¬ 
sion outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent system of general 
security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable 
measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crush¬ 
ing burden of armaments. 

Frankxin D. Roosevelt. 

Winston S. Churchill. 
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CHAPTER 11 


DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS 
War Pact or Peace Instrument? 

The Declaration by United Nations, signed in Wash¬ 
ington on the 1st of January, 1942, is perhaps fated to 
be the most important document of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. The signing was spread over two days. President 
Roosevelt for the United States of America, Prime 
Minister Churchill for the United Kingdom, Ambassa¬ 
dor Litvinoff for the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
Foreign Minister Soong for the Republic of China, 
signed the document at the White House on the 1st of 
the year 1942. Signatures on behalf of the other 
twenty-two nations at war with the Axis were affixed 
on the 2nd day of January alphabetically in the office 
of A. A. Berle Jr., Assistant Secretary of State. 

“The declaration, carefully phrased to make it un¬ 
necessary for Russia to go to war against Japan,” says 
Mr. Frank L. Kluckhohn of The New York Times 
(January 3, 1942), “was made public at 3 P. M. (on 
the 2nd of January, 1942), only a few hours after an¬ 
nouncement that Japanese forces had occupied Manila.” 
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In very truth this Declaration by United Nations is 
a war pact. It bars separate armistice or peace on the 
part of any of the signatories, commits them to "com¬ 
plete victory over their enemies,” and pledges mutual 
cooperation, economic and military.* 

The peace it envisages is to be founded upon the At¬ 
lantic Charter which, according to Mr. Kluckhohn, 
“provides for no territorial aggrandizement; self-deter¬ 
mination; equal access of all peoples to raw materials; 
improved living standards; freedom from fear and want; 
freedom of the seas; a system of general security and 
disarmament of aggressors and potential aggressors.” 

I welcome this enunciation by Mr. Kluckhohn of the 
general principles underlying the Atlantic Charter. 
How the general principles have become vitiated in 
concrete application, in Mr. Churchill’s thinking, will 
be demonstrated in the next chapter. 

In the meantime it is important to point out that the 
machinery of unified operation, now being evolved 
under the Declaration by United Nations, may be— 
indeed, ought to be—thought of as a starting-point in 
the building of tomorrow’s world order. 

Let us hold fast to the idea that the United Nations 
of the World shall be the logical extension of the United 
States of America both in function and in pattern. 
The great importance I attach to this Declaration de¬ 
rives, in my thinking, not from its utility as a war pact 
but from its utility as an unrivalled peace instrument. 
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Text of Declaration by United Nations 

Declaration) by imited nations: 

A joint declaration fay the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, Do¬ 
minican Republic, £1 Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa, Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

The governments signatory hereto, 

Having subscribed to a common program of purposes and 
principles embodied in the joint declaration of the President 
of the United States of America^ and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
dated Aug. 14, 1941, known as the Atlantic Charter, being 
convinced that complete victory over their enemies is essential 
to defend life, liberty, independence and religious freedom, 
and to preserve human rights and justice in their own lands 
as well as in other lands, and that they are now engaged in 
a common struggle against savage and brutal forces seeking 
to subjugate the world, declare: 

(1) £a^ government pledges itself to employ its full re¬ 
sources, military or economic, against those members of the 
Tripartite Pact and its adherents with which such government 
if at war. 

(2) Each government pledges itself to cooperate with the 
governments signatpiry hereto and not to make a separate 
armistice or peace with the enemies. 

The foregoing declaration may be adhered to by other 
nations which are, or which may be, rendering material as¬ 
sistance and contributions in the struggle for victory over 
Hitlerism. 
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Done at Washington, January First, 1942. 

The United States of America, by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The United Sjngdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
by Winston Churchill. 

On behalf of the Government of the Union of Soviet Repub¬ 
lics, Maxim Litvinoff, Ambassador. 

National Government of the Republic of China, Tse-wen 
(T. V.) Soong, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, by R. G. Casey. 

The Kingdom of Belgium, by Cte. R. V. D. Straten. 

Canada, by Leighton McCarthy. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, by Hugues le Gallais. 
The Kingdom of the Netherlands, A. Loudon. 

Signed on behalf of the Government of the Dominion of 
New Zealand, by Frank Langstone. 

The Republic of Nicaragua, by Leon de Bayle. 

The Kingdom of Norway, by W. Munthe de Morgenstierne. 
The Republic of Panama, by Jaen Guardia. 

The Republic of Poland, by Jan Cierchanowski- 
The Republic of Costa Rica, by Luis Fernandez. 

The Republic of Cuba, by Aurelio F. Concheso. 

Czecho-Slovak Republic, by V. S. Hurban. 

The Dominican Republic, by J. M. Troncoso. 

The Republic of El Salvador, by C. A. Alfaro. 

The Kingdom of Greece, by Cimon P. Diamantopoulos. 

The Republic of Guatemala, by Enrique Lopez-Herrarte. 

La Republique d’Haiti, par Fernand Dennis. 

The Republic of Honduras, by Julian R. Caceres. 

India, Girja Shankar Bajpai. 

The Union of South Africa, by Ralph W. Close. 

The Kingdbm of Yugoslavia, by Constantin A. Fotitch. 



CHAPTER III 


BIRTH OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
OF THE WORLD 

The United Nations of the World, the U. N. W., 
represents the logical culmination, on a worldwide scale, 
of the United States of America. With the Declaration 
by United Nations was born the United Nations of 
the World, embracing, in the beginning, twenty-six 
nations from all the continents of the globe. 

The Atlantic Charter and the Declaration by United 
Nations form the cornerstone of the world order of to¬ 
morrow. Hence, a critical appraisal of the two docu¬ 
ments is highly desirable, for the twofold purpose of 
highlighting the desired ends and pointing out possible 
pitfalls and shortcomings. 


1 

A Crttique of the Atlantic Charter 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill in 
their joint declaration of August 14, 1941, known as 
the Atlantic Charter, enunciate eight points. 

FIRST, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other. 

In the first of the eight points, they state that "their 
countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other.” 
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Query: How much self-abnegation does Britain exhibit 
in renouncing all territorial and other ambitions after 
having extended her sway over one-fourth of the land 
surface of the earth, containing choice mineral wealth 
and other raw materials, not to mention JOO million 
subjects? Far from reassuring the world, this point 
lends credence to the belief widely held that not only 
is Britain intent upon maintaining her far-flung empire, 
but that she is also intent upon having America under¬ 
write the status quo, at least so far as maintenance of 
the British Empire is concerned. 

SECXDND, they desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned. 

In the second point, they maintain that "they desire 
to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned.” 
Query; Does this mean they do want to see territorial 
changes that do accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned? If the answer is yes, then we 
invite the British Government to comply with "the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples” of Palestine, 
India and Burma. 

THIRD, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 

In the third point, the doctrine of self-determination 
for all nations is endorsed, with a specific plea that 
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“sovereign rights and self-government (be) restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” Query: 
Does this point embrace the restoration of “sovereign 
rights and self-government” to India, Burma, and other 
parts of the British Empire that were forcibly deprived 
of their “sovereign rights and self-government” by the 
British Government, five generations ago as in the case 
of India, just a generation ago as in the case of Palestine 
and other post-war acquisitions of the British Empire? 

Mr. ChurciriWs Amplification of the Atlantic Charter 

This third of the eight points makes grand reading; 
but lurking behind it is the spectre of perfidy. We 
invite the reader’s attention to Prime Minister 
Churchill’s own words:—’ 

I have, as the House knows, hitherto consistently de¬ 
precated the formulation of peace aims or war aims, however 
you put it, by His Majesty’s Government at this stage and 
I deprecate it at this time when the end of the war is not 
in sight and when the conflict sways to and fro with alter¬ 
nating fortunes and while conditions and associations at the 
end of the war are unforeseeable. But a joint declaration by 
Great Britain and the United States of America is an event 
of a totally different nature. 

Although the principles in the declaration have long been 
familiar to the British and American democracies, the fact 
that it is a united declaration sets up a milestone or monu¬ 
ment which needs only the stroke of victory to become a 
permanent part of the history of human progress. 

First, the joint declaration does not try to explain how 
the principles proclaimed by it are to be applied to each and 
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every case which will have to he dealt with when the war 
comes to an end. It would not be wise for us at this moment 
to be drawn into laborious discussion as to how it is to fit all 
the manifold problems with which we shall be faced after 
the war. 

Secondly, the joint declaration docs not qualify in any 
way the various statements of policy which have been made 
from time to time about development of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment in India, Burma, or any other parts of the British 
Empire. 

We are pledged by the declaration of August, 1940, to 
help India obtain free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth with ourselves, subject of course to fulfill¬ 
ment of obligations arising from our long connection with 
India and our responsibilities to its creeds, races and interests. 

Burma is also covered by our considered poUcy of estab¬ 
lishing Burmese self-government and by measures already in 
progress. 

We had in mind primarily restoration of the sovereignty, 
self-government and national life of the states and nations 
of Europe now under the Nazi yoke, and the principles which 
would govern any alterations in the territorial boundaries of 
cotmtries which may have to be made. 

The last paragraph of Mr. Churchill’s statement, just 
quoted, poses an ugly question: Are the Europeans by 
any chance superior to the Asians and Africans as hu¬ 
man beings? That Mr. Churchill and his tribe of empire 
rulers do believe in the superiority of the European to 
the non-European has long been suspected by all dis¬ 
cerning non-Europeans including Americans. Believ¬ 
ing alike in the superiority of the European, Churchill 
and Hitler di£Fer only in the relative merits of their 
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respective peoples—^Hitler claiming for the Germans 
the role of the superman race and Churchill making the 
same claims for the British. It is fortunate for the 
human rice that these two leaders cannot get together; 
otherwise the world might have groaned under incon¬ 
ceivable tyranny and ruthlessness. 

Be that as it may, the mischievous implication of 
point number three in Mr. Churchill’s thinking should 
not be overlooked. It is strange President Roosevelt to 
date has not seen fit to repudiate Mr. Churchill’s state¬ 
ment that the Atlantic Charter did not apply to India, 
Burma, and the rest of the British Empire.^ 

Caveat Emptor! 

FOURTH, they will endeavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, 
great or small, vict^or or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity. 

In the fourth point of the Atlantic Charter, promise 
is held out, to all nations, ’*of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity.” Query; 
What’s all the shooting for, if we really cherish this goal 
as part of the international new deal? Well, there is a 
catch in the qualifying phrase "with due respect for 
their existing obligations.” We are already given a 
glimpse, in Mr. Churchill’s own words, of Britain’s 
"existing obligations” in India, Burma and other parts 
of the British Empire. The lawyers have a phrase: 
Caveat emptor! 
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FIFTH, they desire to bring about the full^ collaboration 
between all nations in the econosnic field with the object of 
securing, for all, improved labor standards, economic adjust¬ 
ment and social security. 

In the fifth point, stress is laid upon economic col¬ 
laboration among all nations with a view to securing 
for all "improved labor standards, economic adjustments 
and social security.” Query: Then, why fight? The only 
comment is: Amen! Let us hope the noble intent of this 
point does not become vitiated in the process of trans¬ 
lation from paper into practice. 

SIXTH, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
they hope to see established a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men 
in alf the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want. 

In the sixth point, hope is expressed for the establish¬ 
ment of peace and inviolate boundaries, for freedom 
from want and fear—alhthese to be achieved “after the 
final destruction of the Nazi tyranny.” Question: Does 
this constitute a threat of dire consequences to the 
German people? The ultimate ends herein visualized 
are noble, but the spirit of vengeance, implicit in the 
threat of "the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny,” 
has played into the hands of the Nazis. Whether the 
majority of the Germans regard Nazism as a tyranny I 
do not know—^neither does Mr. Churchill nor Mr. 
Roosevelt. But the National Socialist rulers of the 
Third Reich have had little difiSculty in impressing upon 
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the German people the need for the last full measure 
of devotion to their Fatherland by holding before them 
the spectre of a Versailles magnified a thousandfold. 
German experiences with the last Armistice and Ver¬ 
sailles Peace Treaty were neither heartening nor reas¬ 
suring. The blockade was kept up for more than a year 
after the armistice was signed in 1918, and the peace 
treaty stood out as a monument to the betrayal of 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that at the peace conference, this time, the Am¬ 
erican people with one voice shall prevent retribution, 
vengeance and hate from dictating the peace. 

SEVENTH, such a peace should enable all men to travene 
the high seas and oceans without hindrance. 

In the seventh point, all men are vouchsafed the 
right ”to traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance.” Question: Only in Anglo-American bot¬ 
toms? Let us hope not. 

EIGHTH, they believe that all of the nations of the world, 
for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace can 
he maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggres¬ 
sion outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent system of general 
security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable 
measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crush¬ 
ing burden of armaments. 

In the eighth point, a plea is made for "the abandon¬ 
ment of the use of force,” for the disarmament of ag- 
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gression-minded nations, for the lightening of "the 
crushing burden of armaments.” Question: Why not 
call a peace conference of leading citizens of all the 
nations to achieve this end right away? The full text 
of the eighth point suggests the possibility of Anglo- 
American policing of the world. Now if the British 
and the American people want to police the world, I 
for one shall be most happy to pay my share of the cost 
for the job which will relieve me of all irksome inter¬ 
ferences. But it is essential to note that police powers, 
to be effective and to function smoothly, must rest upon 
the consent of the community, explicit or implicit. I 
and my people may be willing to respect the self-as¬ 
sumed obligations of the Americans and the British to 
police the world, but are the rest of the peoples of the 
world ready to accept the situation willingly? Should 
any nation or group of nations object to Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can policing of the world, brute force would have to 
be resorted to in order to line them up. In other words, 
even when we are thinking of disarmament and peace, 
we expect to rely upon brute force as the final arbiter. 
This vicious circle can be overcome only if we go about 
the task of setting up an international police agency not 
unilater-ally but by the common consent of all the 
nations of the world, victor and vanquished alike. Then, 
indeed, and not until then, shall we be in a position to 
replace brute force with police powers and to create 
the duly accredited police agency of the United Nations 
of the World. 
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2 

A Critique of the Declaration by 
United Nations 

President Roosevelt, by all odds, is the greatest shat- 
terer of precedents and traditions. He has given us 
many new terms, phrases and concepts. His "New 
Deal” was a master stroke of genius. But I incline to 
the view that his phrase “United Nations” is his and 
America’s greatest contribution to the cause of peace. 

The United Nations Declaration commits the 26 
signatories to "complete victory over their enemies”; 
pledges mutual cooperation, economic and military, 
and bars separate armistice or peace on the part of any 
of them. 

Omission of Burma 

Among the signatories to the Declaration we fail to 
find mention of Burma. Burma is more deeply involved 
in the war than the RepubUcs of Central America that 
signed the Declaration. Those who are not initiated in 
the mysteries of the empire system need to be reminded 
that in 1935 the British Government in London sepa¬ 
rated Burma from India for reasons best known to it¬ 
self—^but it is rumored, for the good and sufficient 
reason that Burma is a land flowing with gas and oil, 
the modern equivalent of milk and honey. The Prime 
Minister of Burma, U (i.e., Mr.) Saw, recently visited 
Britain and America pleading for Burmese self-govern¬ 
ment. He was turned away empty-handed—disappoint- 
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ed. As he bitterly complained to officials in Washing¬ 
ton, "The British say they can’t give self-government 
to India because of religious differences; well, we have 
no religious problem in Burma; why not grant self- 
government to Burma?” To Mr. Churchill Burma’s 
importance lies only in its mineral wealth and in its 
famous road to China, not in its 16 million people who 
are animated by the same hopes and aspirations as are 
the 40 millions of Great Britain, So much for a country 
that is destined to play a significant role in the strategy 
of the Pacific.’ 

Washington, the Megapolis of the New World Order 

The Declaration by United Nations is the most im¬ 
portant event of the twentieth century. Whether the 
war last a year or five years or five and twenty years, 
the historic importance of that document will grow 
with the passing of time. Wittingly or unwittingly, 
the President of the United States of America therein 
laid the foundation of the United Nations of the World, 
with Washington as the megapolis of the new world 
order. Conceived by poets and statesmen, born of the 
aspirations of the commonalty of mankind, the United 
Nations of the World has had a fiery baptism. That it 
will survive the ordeal by fire goes without saying. The 
impersonal logic of technology demands that artificial, 
outmoded barriers between nations be let down and 
intercourse, cultural and commercial, be permitted to 
flourish without let or hindrance. 
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Revolution by Technology 

Technology, at the beginning of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, burst through national boundaries; but political 
attachments and national loyalties blurred our vision. 
We still hugged to our bosom national sovereignty. 
The World War of 1914-18 pointed to the urgent need 
for pooling of resources of embattled nations, one set 
against another. In the military field, especially, a uni¬ 
fied High G>mmand came into being, the French, Eng¬ 
lish and Americans having been galvanized into a super¬ 
national body of military experts and of officers and 
men on the battlefield. The same was true, more or less, 
of the Central Powers. 

Sources of Britain*s Strength 

In this war (1939- ) the existence of independent 

commands on the Allied side did as much to bring about 
French collapse in 1940 as any other single factor. In 
the face of impending crisis, Mr. Churchill had the 
vision and the courage to offer the French Government 
of Premier Reynaud a Federal Union with Britain, assur¬ 
ing common Anglo-French citizenship to Britishers and 
Frenchmen alike. But it was too late! Since the col¬ 
lapse of France the British have been dealing with vari¬ 
ous governments-in-exile. But the greatest strength of 
Great Britain has come not from these Governments- 
in-Exile but from two other sources: one, from her 
own inner resources; the other, from the moral and 
material help of the United States of America which in 
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very truth has become transformed into *'the arsenal of 
democracy.” 

Britain and the United States 

That Britain and the United States of America are 
co-sharers of the heritage of freedom and self-govern¬ 
ment is a matter of profound significance in human 
history. Moved by the ordeals of the democratic peo¬ 
ples of Britain and France, the United States govern¬ 
ment, at the very outset of the war in 1939, threw the 
Neutrality Act into the scrap-heap of history. That 
Neutrality Law, sponsored by Senator Nye, was airtight 
—^like the sun, it bestowed its health-giving light upon 
the poor and the rich, upon the guilty and the innocent, 
upon the strong and the weak. Such solar magnificence 
was too much for human flesh and blood, and the Am¬ 
erican legislators, at the prodding of the Executive, from 
time to time amended the Neutrality Law in favor of 
the “democracies” as against the Axis, until in course 
of time the law was entirely repealed. Whether the 
sun-like neutrality would have assured a better world 
all round through a negotiated peace is a matter of idle 
speculation; the fact is, the United States government 
threw it overboard in favor of cash-and-carry, lend- 
lease, short-of-war aid-to-die-Allies, Atlantic patrol, 
occupation of Greenland and Iceland, shoot-on-sight 
orders. Thus, so far as the Executive branch of the 
U. S. Government was concerned, victory for Britain 
was underwritten by the American people—^almost 
from the start of hostilities. (I am not trying to pass 
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a judgment, either favorable or unfavorable; I am 
merely trying to relate the events of the recent past to 
the present configuration.) 

Within this context of the recent past, here may be 
found the Four Freedoms enunciated by the President on 
January 6, 1941; there, the Atlantic Charter; in this 
corner the vociferations of the interventionists; in that 
corner, those of the non-interventionists who are really 
continentahsts; here, the screeching voice of Union 
Now boys; and there, finally, the sudden attack upon 
Pearl Flarbor by Japanese bombers on the 7th of De¬ 
cember, 1941, in the midst of peace talks being held in 
Washington between the duly accredited representatives 
of the Japanese government and the government of the 

United States of America. 

« 

The Consistent Mahatma 

In the changing kaleidoscope of world events, 
two men seem to have remained calm and consistently 
loyal to their deeply cherished convictions—^President 
Roosevelt and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Opposed as he has been to resort to violence even 
for the vindication of a just cause, Mahatma Gandhi 
refused to bless Britain at war but also refused to do 
anything that would "embarrass Britain’s war effort.” 

The Consistent President 

President Roosevelt has consistently believed and act¬ 
ed on the belief that America’s future is bound up with 
the destiny of England, that the success of the British 
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"democracy” would assure the maintenance of the Am¬ 
erican way of life. (The cad has suggested that Roose¬ 
velt was merely setting the stage for America to fall 
heir to the British Empire.) 

Union Now Program Shelved 

Be that as it may, when war burst upon the American 
people, the ground was cut from under the feet alike of 
interventionists and non-interventionists. The Streit 
school of Union Now was stumped in the face of the 
war in the Pacific—the United States of America, it 
became evident at once, had to depend upon the co¬ 
operation of yellow-skinned Chinese and brown-skinned 
Hindese (i.e., Indian) and Filipino as much as upon the 
cooperation of the white-skinned Briton and Canadian 
and Australian.^ 

Hence the blueprint of the all-white Union Now had 
to be consigned to the limbo.’ The interventionists had 
no program for the world of tomorrow. The non-inter¬ 
ventionists, with their continentalist orientation, found 
themselves face to face with a two-ocean war in the 
successful prosecution of which aid from no quarter, 
however alien to the Western Hemisphere, was to be 
sneezed at. 

No Workable Blueprint 

Now that they were in the war, the first reaction of 
the American people—^including interventionists and 
non-interventionists of yesteryear—was to gird up their 
loins to win the war. In their eager enthusiasm to rally 
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to the colors, the American people and their leaders had 
no time to think of the shape of the world of tomorrow. 

For a time there was a complete vacuum in one re¬ 
spect in the intellectual atmosphere of this country- 
no blueprints for the new world order were in evidence. 
But one man, unbeknown to the country, was steadily 
at work—not on a blueprint, but on an actual strategy 
for the winning of the peace, for the creation of the 
world of tomorrow. 

Roosevelt Jumps the Hurdle 

We are reliably informed that the phrase United 
Nations was coined by President Roosevelt. It may be 
safely assumed that the emphasis upon defense of “life, 
hberty, independence and religious freedom” as well as 
upon preservation of “human rights and justice” every¬ 
where in the world, must have been the President’s 
contribution to the historic Declaration by United 
Nations document. 

Swiftly, with one stroke of the pen. President Roose¬ 
velt took this country over the most difficult hurdle— 
the issue of sovereignty, indivisible, self-competent, 
independent, inalienable. The American nation has al¬ 
ready moved from independence to interdependence, 
from self-competent sovereignty to shared sovereignty. 

Acts are more compelling than words. The creation 
of the United Nations High Command in the Pacific 
definitely spells abrogation of old-fashioned sovereignty 
by Great Britain and the United States as well as by all 
the lesser members of the United Nations. Some may 
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call this action an annexation of the United States to 
the British Empire; others may look upon it as an 
incorporation of Great Britain into the Stars and Stripes 
as the 49th Star. It is apparent, in any case, that in the 
driver’s seat this time we find Uncle Sam, not John Bull 
nor Marianna. Washington, not London, is the capital 
of this worldwide war and the megapolis of the United 
Nations.® 

It is fitting and proper that Washington, named after 
the Father of this country, should serve as the capital 
of the United Nations of the World. One need not be 
surprised if in the course of human events the capital 
of the United States of America were shifted to Chicago 
or to Omaha, and the capital, the megapolis, of the 
United Nations of the World were permanently estab¬ 
lished in Washington, D. C. 

Whatever else may be the verdict of history, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt is destined to live as the Founder of 
the United Nations of the World. 
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DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 

1 

A Tentative Statement 

When in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for several nations to dissolve the forms of 
independence, self-competence and sovereignty of 
States and to create a federal union of interdependent 
nations, each coequal with the others in status regardless 
of size of territory, population, natural resources or 
industrialization, a statement of the causes leading to 
the change is in order.' 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: 

C That all men are created equal in the sight of God 
and ought to be treated as equal in law; that, in the 
political process, the vote of a citizen, however well 
placed or richly endowed or highly gifted, counts for 
no more and no less than the vote of another citizen less 
fortunate; that, in the economic process, all citizens 
are entitled to an equitable opportunity for employ¬ 
ment and for the enjoyment of the fruits of their labor; 
that, in the cultural process, all citizens and all nations 
should have unhampered freedom to enjoy the values 
cherished by preceding generations and to enrich 
those values by new creative contributions.^ 
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C That man is endowed by his Creator'with certain 
inalienable rights—that among these are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. The attainment of these ends 
is facilitated by the enjoyment of civil rights by the 
people of a country. Experience has proved the wisdom 
of the American Bill of Rights. Entrance into the New 
World of Tomorrow may be fittingly made through 
the Plymouth Rock of the American Bill of Rights. 

C That to secure and maintain these rights is one of 
the main functions of governments. 

C That governments, to be acceptable of all men, must 
derive their powers from the consent of the governed. 
C That government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, is most conducive to peace, both internal 
and external. 

C That the advances of science and technology have 
well-nigh anniMated time and space and made the 
whole world kin—at least physically and materially, if 
not spiritually. Willynilly, thanks to technology, the 
world of man has become a small neighborhood. (How 
to develop good neighborliness toward every race and 
every nation is the challenge of our times.) 

C That the problem of race relations is at bottom a 
problem of disabusing the minds of members of certain 
nations, races and religions who suffer from the curse 
of the “chosen race” dogma, from racial pride and 
superiority complex. 

C That the doctrine of sovereignty is in need of prompt 
modification: that symbolic nations like Luxembourg 
or the State of Monaco have outlived their usefulness 
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as separate entities and need to be consolidated with 
neighbor nations; that even nations such as Denmark, 
Netherlands, Belgium and others, to speak of the Euro¬ 
pean nations alone for the moment, stand in need of 
renouncing unlimited sovereignty and becoming mem¬ 
bers of the European Region.* 

C That unlimited sovereignty of a Nation-State, in¬ 
volving the right to make war and peace at will and the 
right tb maintain armaments, has periodically plunged 
mankind into war; and, therefore, in the interest of the 
present generation and of generations to come, the doc¬ 
trine of Nation-State sovereignty must be modified to 
conform to the actual status of the forty-eight states in 
the United States of America. The states in the Ameri¬ 
can Union maintain no independent armies of their 
own nor do they have the right to make war or peace. 
These aspects of sovereignty are transferred to the 
United States. In like manner the Nation-States of the 
world of today must renounce their rights to maintain 
armaments and to make war and peace in favor of the 
United Nations of the World of tomorrow. 

2 

The Contractual Basis of Government 

The question may be legitimately raised: Can the 
United States government, whose officers are pledged 
to safeguard the Constitution of the United States of 
America, validly modify its sovereign rights in favor 
of the United Nations Government? 
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The answer is Yes. In the first place, the United 
States government itself came into being as the result 
of a compact or social contract among the colonists. 
The general will of the colonial population—of the peo¬ 
ple—^gave birth to the Sovereign State of the Union. 
The general will of the American people today—ex¬ 
pressed either directly through a plebiscite or indirectly 
through the various branches of government—can 
certainly relinquish part of American sovereignty in 
order to create the larger United Nations Sovereign 
State. 

In the past, governments grew up as part of the 
organic social process. The birth of the United States 
of America marked, for the first time in history, the 
contractual "institution” of government. "Govern¬ 
ments are instituted,” says the American Declaration 
of Independence. 

If governments can be contractually instituted, they 
can as well be contractually modified. Those who object 
to American entrance into a supernational organization 
on the ground of violation of the Constitution are 
running after a mirage. The time has come not only 
to maintain the spirit of the U. S. Constitution in full 
vitality, but also to extend its operation for the benefit 
of other nations. 

3 

Political and Human Rights 

The Church Fathers used to speak of Divine Rights 
and Divine Laws. They also used to speak of Canon 
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Laws and of Natural Rights and Natural Laws. Under 
the impulse of the Renaissance in Europe, men began to 
speak more of natural rights, less of divine rights; more 
of the laws of Nature, less of the laws of God; more 
of human rights and positive laws, less of superhuman 
powers and empirically unverifiable laws. 

The language of the American Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence breathes the spirit of Natural Rights and 
Natural Laws. 

For my part, I shall speak of political rights and 
human rights.'* 

Political rights—rights to life, liberty, property and 
the pursuit of happiness—are derived from the State. 
They are conferred upon the citizens by the State. But 
there are certain rights that inhere in man as man — 
rights that are not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
State, rights that derive from an authority higher than 
the State, from the dictates of one’s conscience; from 
the still small voice within, which is the voice of the 
Most High.’ 

^Let us then distinguish between the political rights 
of man and the human rights of man. Political rights 
are conferred upon the citizen by the State and may 
be withheld from him by the State; but human rights 
can neither be conferred upon man nor withheld from 
him by the State. Limitations upon human rights are 
imposed by the State at its own peril. And the history 
of man testifies to the fact that in every combat the 
State has had to give way ultimately before human 
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rights. The most striking illustration is the triumph of 
the Christian Church over the Roman State.^ 

^hat the State cannot do in the matter of curtail¬ 
ing human rights no man or association of men is com¬ 
petent to do. For, the State, by definition, is an asso¬ 
ciation of all “members” who become citizens by the 
fact of association for political purposes. The State, in 
other words, is the most inclusive and the most power¬ 
ful association in every human society. 

v^Every State, tyrannical, oligarchic, absolutist, dic¬ 
tatorial or democratic, of necessity comprehends within 
itself various associations for the enrichment of man’s 
enjoyment—^politically, economically, physically, intel¬ 
lectually, socially, spiritually. The characteristic of a 
democratic State is that it encourages all types of volun¬ 
tary associations whereas the other forms of State mere¬ 
ly tolerate voluntary associations—and that, too, on 
condition that their functioning may not undermine 
the authority of the State. 

Among the most cherished human rights are: 

/ (1) Freedom of Conscience; 

(2) Freedom to Seek Truth; 

(3) Freedom to Experiment with Truth; 

(4) Freedom to Follow the Inner Light; 

(5) Freedom to Give Allegiance, unto Death, to 
whatever Cause one’s Conscience Believes to 
to be Right; 

(6) Freedom to Worship God in one’s own Way. 
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Religious associations and institutions — churches, 
temples, synagogues, mosques, hierarchies, congrega¬ 
tions, parishes—arise to help man in the enjoyment of 
his basic human right, namely, freedom to worship 
God in his own way, in terms of his inner light. Un¬ 
fortunately, even religious associations and institutions, 
creations as they are of human beings, tend to go the 
way of all flesh; in course of time they develop their 
peculiar rites and rituals and prescribe structuralized 
forms of behavior, rendered hallowed by time and tra¬ 
dition. 

Institutions are accepted ways of doing things—with 
a tendency toward structuralization. Man cannot live 
without institutions, neither can he live with institu¬ 
tions. An institution arises as an instrumentality to sub¬ 
serve a given end. Soon the end becomes subordinated 
to the maintenance of the institution. This then is the 
supreme dilemma of the human race: Man unknown to 
institutions is less than human; man dominated by in¬ 
stitutions is also less than human; and yet, man eternally 
strives, as he must, by means of institutions, to realize 
his worth as a citizen, his dignity as a child of God. 

Eternal vigilance, it has been said, is the price of 
political freedom. Eternal vigilance, it may be said, is 
also the price of freedom from the tyranny of institu¬ 
tionalism. I venture to submit that every generation of 
free men is called upon to be on the alert in evaluating 
whether an institution is functioning as what it was 
intended to be, namely, as an instrumentality, or wheth¬ 
er it has arrogated unto itself the role of the end. And 
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if the generation as a whole be incompetent, as it may 
well be, to make proper evaluation, it is imperative that 
each generation be blessed with free souls, with men and 
women of vision and courage, who shall proclaim: "The 
Sabbath is made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” 

Democracy, broadbased upon the Bill of Rights, not 
only guarantees political rights but also very wisely 
makes ample provision for full enjoyment of human 
rights. The U. S. Constitution most explicitly guar¬ 
antees freedom of conscience, freedom of religion, and 
in no uncertain terms restrains Congress from “prohibit¬ 
ing the free exercise thereof.” The U. S. Courts have 
faithfully safeguarded the rights embodied in the Bill 
of Rights. And the Executive branch of the U. S. Gov¬ 
ernment, far from interfering with freedom of religion, 
has from time to time championed freedom of con¬ 
science and religion for all mankind. 

So long as the U. S. Constitution remains vital in the 
affairs of this nation, so long is the enjoyment of human 
as well as political rights of man assured. Indeed, this 
living example of the virtues of American democracy 
should act as a beacon-light to the rest of mankind. 



CHAPTER V 


STRATEGY OF WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 

1 

Prophetic Voices 

Affection—An Instrument of Freedom 

Over the carnage rose prophetic a voice, 

"Be not dishearten'd, affection shall solve the problems of 
freedom yet.” 

» » » » » 

(Were you looking to be held together by lawyers? 

Or by an agreement on a paper? Or by arms? 

Nay, nor the world nor any living thing will so cohere.) 

Walt Whitman, 18SI. 


With malice toward none, with charity for all; with firm¬ 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
[dare we say, the world’s?—^H.T.M.] wounds, to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan—to do ail, which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations. 

—Abkaham Lincoln, March 4, 18^1. 
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The Pour Preedoms 

In future days, which we seek to make secure, we look 
forward to a world founded upon four essential human free¬ 
doms. 

The first is freedk>m of speech and expression—everywhere 
in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God in 
his own way—everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want, which, translated into 
world terms, means economic understandings which will 
secure to every nation a healthy peacetime life for its in¬ 
habitants—everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear, which, translated into 
world terms, means a worldwide reduction of armaments to 
such a point and in such a thorough fashion that no nation 
will be in a position to commit an act of physical aggression 
against any neighbor—anywhere in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is a definite 
basis for a kind of world attainable in our time and genera¬ 
tion. 

—^President Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
from the Message to the 77th Congress 
on the State of the Unions January 6, 1941. 


The Gospel of Soul Force 

First, I must expound certain basic concepts and principles. 

vOne, men are good because they are the sons of God. 

Left to their own devices, they will do the right thing. 

Two, men are never left to their own devices except when 
they are in communion with God. 
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On all other occasions 

they are in the meshes of systems, 

intellectual, political, economic, social. 

And systems, man-made, are ever imperfect. 

Systems are like women— 

you can’t live with them, and you can’t live without them. 

Encrusted systems smother the human spirit 

and compel man 

to act wrongfully, 

to indulge in evil, 

to act unjustly, 

to be out of tune with the cosmic process. 

Three, the wrongs men do are to be traced 

to the system, 

not to the men themselves 

even when they are the agents or operators 

of an unjust system. 

Foxxr, granted these three premises, 
man can have no quarrel with another, 
however serious the wrong inflicted by one upon 
the other; 

they are both emanations from the same Supreme 
Spirit. 

Even so, one can have legitimate quarrel 
with the system operated by another. 

To submit to Injustice, wrong, tyranny, evil, 
supinely and in a cowardly fashion, 
belies the dignity of man. 

Hve, wrong must be resisted—^but in the spirit of 
Ahimsa, 

that is to say, non-violently and lovingly. 

Without molesting the national you want to touch 
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the humant in every man. 

The Englishman and the German may be perverted 
by their systems of thought and social organization, 
but the man in the Englishman, 
the man in the German, 
when they are enabled to transcend 
the limitations of their systems, 
can realize their identity one with another; 
aye, they can as well realize their identity 
with those whom, they in their ignorance have been 
wronging. 

Six, to set off the spark of the divine in man, 

to touch the mani in the Englishman, 

the man in the German, 

the man in the Japanese, 

the man in the Italian, 

the man in the Timbuctooan, 

the aggrieved party must resort 

to a discipline of self-purification and atonement 

through self-invited sufierings. 

Imprecations and hymns of hate 
but compel the wrongdoer 
to hug more tightly to his bosom 
the system which made him do wrong. 

Self-invited suffering, 

Ahimsa which is to» say love and non-violence, 

and insistence upon Truth— 

these, on the other hand, compel the wrongdoer 

to question the validity of the system, 

to discard the national in him 

in favor of the man within. 
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Seven, man and system, though joined in wedlock, 
must ever be judged separately. 

Man we have no right to hate or condemnu 
The system we may dislike and have a right to 
mend or end. 

This in substance is the gospel of Gandhi, 

the message of the seers of India, 

the teaching of the prophets of mankind. 

Call it Satyagraha if you will, 
or Truth Force 
or Love Force 
or Soul Force. 

The name is immaterial 
but the message is important. 

It alone is capable of banishing brute force 
from the a£Fairs of mankind. 

—^Haridas T. MuzuMdar; 

•from Ifpvitation to Peace, a prose-poem 
of 32 pages, published as a Christmas 
Greeting in November, 1939.* 

2 

Reconstruction — A Case Study 

President Koosevelfs Opportunity 

There is a strategy of reconstruction as there is a 
strategy of war. The problems of world reconstruction, 
multifarious and complex as they are, can none the less 
be reduced to their elementary forms which are simple 
and only a few in number. 
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Happily we have before us the experience of a great 
people. The problems of reconstruction that faced the 
American people during and after the Civil War 
(1861—1865) are exactly the problems, albeit magni¬ 
fied a thousandfold and on a world scale, facing man¬ 
kind today. 

I frankly confess that, in the midst of the tragedy 
being enacted on this planet of ours, I derive encourage¬ 
ment and hope for a better future from the virtues of 
George Washington’s "children” and from their way 
of life.* 

Washington, Lincoln, and Gandhi—who is truly a 
child of the New World, having been godfathered by 
Henry David Thoreau of the Essay on “Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence” fame—are God’s gifts not to any particular gen¬ 
eration, nor to any particular country, but to every 
generation, to mankind as a whole. Have we the cour¬ 
age to follow in their footsteps, to accomplish the vision 
so nobly incarnated in their lives? 

President Roosevelt is called upon to play the part 
of Washington and Lincoln combined, on the stage of 
the whole world. He has nobly made the beginning of 
establishing the United Nations of the World—an ex¬ 
tension of Washington’s United States of America. 
Now Mr. Roosevelt is called upon to tackle the double 
task of winning the war and achieving reconstruction 
which would assure "a just and lasting peace” among 
all the nations of the world. 
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America's Lost Opportunity 

The opportimity to lead mankind out of the darkness 
of international anarchy has presented itself to the 
American people for the second time in a generation. 
A quarter of a century ago President Woodrow Wilson 
fumbled—and the game was lost to all mankind. Wil¬ 
son was aware of the high calling to which destiny had 
called him and the American people. From time to 
time, under the impetus of that realization, President 
Wilson enunciated principles calculated to end once 
and for all international anarchy and brigandage: “too 
proud to fight”; “peace without victory”; “no indem¬ 
nity”; “no annexations”; “self-determination for all 
nations”; “an association of nations.” Unfortunately 
for the human race, inexperienced as he was with the 
wiles of European diplomacy—I almost said duplicity— 
Wilson was taken in, “bamboozled,” to use Mr. Keynes’s 
picturesque phrase. Had Wilson used the resolution 
and determination of Washington and Lincoln, he 
would have insisted upon the fulfilment of the Four¬ 
teen Points as a precondition to America’s participation 
in the Peace Treaty of Versailles. In which case the 
monster of war would not have raised his ugly head 
within less than a generation. 

Wilson’s failure ought to be an object lesson to Roose¬ 
velt, to the American people, to mankind as a whole. 

The strategy of reconstruction ought to be based upon 
the realities of our day, not upon what Buddha or 
Jesus would have done; nor upon what Washington or 
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Lincoln would do if either were at the helm of afilairs 
today; nor upon what Mahatma Gandhi would do if he 
were named supreme arbiter at the peace conference. 

The Civil War Case Study 

A case study of reconstruction should help us best 
in enunciating principles and in outlining procedural 
operations. The American Civil War affords an excel¬ 
lent case study. 

(1) To begin with, the final rupture between the 
North and the South came over the extension of slavery 
to the Western territories that were being or would be 
in the future organized as states in the Union. The North 
was willing to reconcile itself to the existence of slavery 
in the South but it did not wish to see it extended to 
new states. Had the South accepted the contentions of 
the North, there would probably have been no Civil 
War—and slavery, most probably, would have been 
given up even in the South, in course of time, as Ian 
economic anachronism. 

(2) The efficient cause of the conflict, extension or 
non-extension of slavery to new states, ceased to exist 
with the outbreak of hostilities. The problem now be¬ 
came whether the Union would exist or whether there 
would be two nations—one in the North, the other in 
the South. In Lincoln’s thinking, the maintenance of 
the Union transcended all other considerations. 

(3) Furthermore, as the conflict progressed, the 
minor issue of extension of slavery became transformed 
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into the major issue of the existence or extinction of 
slavery. Lincoln was prepared to make any and every 
sacrifice for the “unrequited toil” of the bondsman for 
two hundred and fifty years, if need be, “until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn with the sword.” 

Thus, even before the conflict was over, Lincoln’s 
Proclamation of Emancipation became the Negro’s 
Charter of human liberty and civil rights. 

(4) Even while the conflict was raging and the for¬ 
tunes of war were fluctuating, the great Lincoln stead¬ 
fastly endeavored to bring back the erring Southern 
states into the Union without rancor, with fraternal 
feeling, with common in-group solidarity and a com¬ 
mon loyalty to the United States of America. The 
Proclamation of Amnesty and Reconstruction, Decem¬ 
ber 8, 1863, not only promised amnesty to all those 
who would reaffirm their loyalty to the United States 
of America; it also outlined a procedure whereby loyal 
American citizens in the Confederate States could or¬ 
ganize state governments and be validly accepted into 
the Union. 

(5) Lincoln’s greatness and statesmanship are no¬ 
where displayed to greater advantage than in his atti¬ 
tude toward the “erring” citizens of the South, whom 
he considered as his very own. The Civil War President 
was singularly charitable in his thinking and attitude 
toward his fellows of the South. No vengeance, no 
retribution, no humiliation; rather goodwill and chiv¬ 
alry toward the vanquished, repentance for the com- 
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mon guilt of North and South. “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all,” Lincoln was eager “to finish 
the work we are in”—the sad conflict of brother against 
brother—in order that he might be able “to bind up 
the nation’s wounds, to care for hm”—^Northerner or 
Southerner—^“who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow and his orphan.” 

Lincoln’s Inspired Words 

This analysis of the strategy of reconstruction be¬ 
comes still more illuminating if we recall Lincoln’s own 
words, some of which sound to me as having been il¬ 
lumined and God-inspired. Serially then:— 

(1) “To strengthen, perpetuate and extend this 
interest (slavery) was the object for which the insurg¬ 
ents would rend the Union, even by war; while the 
government claimed no right to do more than to re¬ 
strict the territorial enlargement of it.” 

—Second Inaugural Address, March, 4, 1865. 

(2) “As to the policy I 'seem to be pursuing,’ . . . 
I have not meant to leave anyone in doubt. I would 
save the Union. I would save it the shortest way under 
the Constitution. The sooner the national authority 
can be restored, the nearer the Union will be 'the Union 
as it was.’ If there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time destroy slave¬ 
ry, I do not agree with them. My paramount object 
in this struggle is to save the Union, and is not either 
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to save or to destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do that; and if 
I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, 
I would also do that.” 

—^Letter to Horace Greeley, August 22, 1862. 

(3) Even as he was making this stern reply to Gree¬ 
ley’s “impatient and dictatorial” editorial in The New 
York Tribune, Lincoln had been preoccupied with 
the problem of freeing the slaves. On July 22, 1862, 
Lincoln had submitted the first draft of the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation to his Cabinet. Exactly a month 
after his letter to Greeley, on the 22nd of September, 
1862, President Lincoln issued the Preliminary Eman¬ 
cipation Proclamation. On December 30, 1862, Lin¬ 
coln submitted the draft of the Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion to his cabinet for final revision, and on the 
1st of January, 1863, the President issued the Final 
Emancipation Proclamation, stating, among other 
things: “I do order and declare that all persons held as 
slaves within said designated States and parts of States 
[i. e., the Confederacy] are, and henceforth shall be, 
free.” 

No one could express the changes in peace aims 
wrought by the war more eloquently or more faithfully 
than Lincoln himself. Looking back over five years of 
civil strife, Lincoln said: 

“Neither party expected for the war the magnitude 
or the duration which it has already attained. Neither 

C<0] 
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anticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease 
with, or even before, the conflict itself should cease. 
Each looked for an easier triiunph, and a result less 
fundamental and astounding.” 

—Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865. 

(4) The Proclamation of Amnesty and Reconstruc¬ 
tion, December 8, 1863, is one of Lincoln’s most states¬ 
manlike acts. Therein, he outlines the procedure for 
reuniting North and South, citizens as well as states, 
in a common fellowship: 

*T, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
do proclaim, and make known to all persons who have, 
directly or by implication, participated in the existing 
rebellion, that a full pardon is granted to them and 
each of them, with restoration of all rights of property, 
except as to slaves, and in property cases where rights of 
third parties shall have intervened, and upon the con¬ 
dition that every person shall take and subscribe an 
oath [of loyalty to the United States Government], 
and thenceforward keep and maintain said oath in¬ 
violate . . . 

“And I do further proclaim, declare, and make 
known that whenever, in any of the States of Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, 
a number of persons, not less than one-tenth in num¬ 
ber of the votes cast in such State at the presidential 
election of the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty, each having taken the oath afore- 
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said and not having violated it, and being a qualified 
voter by the election law of the State existing immedi¬ 
ately before the so-called act of secession, and exclud¬ 
ing all others, shall re-establish a State government 
which shall be republican, and in no wise contravening 
said oath, such shall be recognized as the true govern¬ 
ment of the State, and the State shall receive there¬ 
under the benefits of the constitutional provision which 
declares that *the United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion; and, 
on application of the legislature, or of the executive 
(when the legislature cannot be convened), against do¬ 
mestic violence.' ” 

—^Proclamation of Amnesty and 
Reconstruction, December 8, 1863. 

(5) Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 
1865, is the best guide for all who would dedicate 
themselves to the task of reconstruction, during the 
conflict asi well as at the end of the conflict. That ad¬ 
dress not only contains the magnificent statement re¬ 
garding “With malice toward none, with charity for 
all”; it also carries the burden of common guilt, the 
need for repentance, that is to say, for self-purifica¬ 
tion. Thus: 

“Both [North and South] read the same Bible and 
pray to the same God; and each invokes His aid against 
the other. It may seem strange that any men should 
dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their 
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bread from the sweat of other men’s faces; but let 
us judge not, that we be not judged. The prayers of 
both could not be answered—that of neither has been 
answered fully.” 

—Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 186y. 

3 

Nine-Government-in-Exile Vengeance 
Resolution 

It is a far cry from Lincoln’s Addresses and Procla¬ 
mations to the nine-government-in-exile resolution 
passed in London on January 13th, 1942. The text of 
the resolution, prescribing penalties for Axis crimes, 
follows:’ 

The Vengeance Resolution 

Whereas, Germany since the beginning of the present 
conflict, which arose out of her policy of aggression, has 
instituted in occupied countries a regime of terror character¬ 
ized in particular by imprisonments, mass expulsions, execu¬ 
tion of hostages and massacres, 

And whereas, thdse acts of violence being similarly per¬ 
petrated by allies and associates of the Reich and in certain 
countries by accomplices of the occupying power. 

And whereas, international solidarity is necessary in order 
to a,Void repression of these acts of violence simply by acts 
of vengeance on the part of the general public and in order 
to satisfy the sense of justice of the civilized world. 

Recalling that international law and, m particular, the 
convention signed at The Hague in 1907 regarding laws and 

[«j 
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customs of land warfare do not permit belligerents in occu> 
pied countries to perpetrate acts of violence against civilians, 
to bring into disrepute laws in force or to overthrow national 
institutions. 

The undenigned representatives of the Government of 
Belgium, the Govtoiment of Czecho-Slovakia, the Free 
French National Committee, the Go(vcrnmcnt of Greece, the 
Government of Luxembourg, the Government of the Nether¬ 
lands, the Government of Norway, the Government of Po¬ 
land and the Government of Yugoslavia: 

1. Affirm that acts of violence thus perpetrated against 
civilian populations are at variance with accepted ideas con¬ 
cerning acts of war and political offenses as these are under¬ 
stood by civilized nations; 

2. Take note of the declaration made in this respect on 

Oct. 25, 1941, by the President of the United States of 
America and the British Prime Minister; < 

3. Place amongst their principal war aims punishment 
through the channel of organized justice of those guilty and 
responsible for these crimes, whether they have ordered them, 
perpetrated them or in any way participated in them; 

4. Determine in the spirit of international solidarity to 
see to it that (a) those guilty and responsible, whatever their 
nationality, are sought for, handed over to justice and judged; 
(b) that sentences pronounced! are carried out. 

In faith whereof the signatories duly authorized have 
signed the present declaration 

Two features of the conference passing this resolu¬ 
tion are worth noting. 

One: Arrayed against the representatives of the nine 
refugee governments at the Conference, on the other 
side of the table, in St. James’s Palace, were the "observ- 
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ers,” representing Great Britain, the United States of 
America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Af¬ 
rica, India, China and Russia. The “observers” did not 
sign the resolution on the plea that their views had been 
already expressed: to wit, in the statements made by 
President Roosevelt and by Prime Minister Churchill 
on October 25, 1941, and in the expose of German 
"atrocities” in Russia by the Russian Foreign Minister, 
Vyacheslaff Molotoff on Jan. 7, 1942. 

An ingenious explanation, but Mr. Mallory Browne 
of The Christian Science Monitor (Jan. 13,1942) 
says: “It was almost impossible to avoid the impression 
of two definitely divergent views by the two different 
sides of the conference table.” 

Two: General Charles de Gaulle, on behalf of the 
French National Committee, amplifying the text of 
the resolution, made a statement which bids fair to 
echo and re-echo through the corridors of time. Said 
de Gaulle: 

“In signing this declaration today, we mean, like all 
the representatives of the occupied countries, to de¬ 
clare solemnly that Germany alone is responsible for 
the outbreak of this war and that it shares with its 
allies and accomplices the responsibility for all the atro¬ 
cities that proceed from it. . . Tomorrow our task 
will consist in seeing that Germany will never again be 
in a position to harm the world.” Shades of Versailles! 

It is a matter of congratulation to all of us, to the 
whole of mankind, that the “observers” did not commit 
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themselves or their countries to the course of action 
suggested by the resolution and by de Gaulle’s words. 

4 

World War is Civil War 
Lincoln's Way 

How shall we begin our journey to the world of 
tomorrow? Certainly not by way of de Gaulle’s words, 
but by way of the immortal words of the Great Eman¬ 
cipator: 

"I hope there will be no persecution, no bloody work, 
after the war is over. None need expect me to take any 
part in hanging or killing them. . . Enough lives have 
been [already] sacrificed. We must extinguish our re¬ 
sentment if we expect harmony and union. There is 
too much desire on the part of our very good friends 
to be masters, to interfere with and dictate to those 
states, to treat the people not as fellow citizens; there 
is too little respect for the right. I don’t sympathize 
with those feelings.” 

—Statement to the Cabinet, April 14, 186J. 

I am persuaded the sharp edge of ill feeling and 
hatred, resulting from the havoc wrought by Northern 
armies, notably by Sherman’s march to the sea, was 
blunted by the chivalry exhibited by Lincoln and his 
military commanders. In all history there is no parallel 
to the return of the sword to the surrendering Lee by 
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the conquering Grant. Again, it was in the Civil War 
that the military commanders on the winning side 
treated the battered and exhausted men on the other 
side with consideration, with fellow feeling, so much 
so that the “rebels” of yesterday were permitted to 
take along with them their horses for the plowing and 
harvesting. 

Neither Lincoln nor his generals did anything to 
pour salt over the wounds of the war; rather did they 
honestly strive "to bind up the nation’s wounds.” But 
there were some of “our very good friends (who 
wished) to be masters, to interfere with and dictate to 
those states.” The unconscionable carpet-baggers, who 
rode to power on the crest of the wave of anti-slavery, 
marred the smooth work of reconstruction along the 
pathway of charity and goodwill prescribed by Lincoln. 
This sad episode in the post-war era of America must 
be taken to heart by us if we are not to repeat the same 
mistakes on a world scale. 

Four Objections to Lincoln's Approach 

It may be contended that the experience of the Civil 
War is of no avail to us because we are engaged in a 
World War, not between citizens of the same country 
but between citizens of different nations, indeed be¬ 
tween differing ideologies. It may be further contended 
that whereas the Americans, North and South, had 
basically the same philosophy of life, there are in this 
world of ours certain peoples who are by nature, by 
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temperament or by training, or by a combination of 
all three factors, incapable of understanding any lan¬ 
guage except the language of violence, any logic save the 
logic of brute force. Thirdly, there is the school of 
thought, represented by the nine-government-in-exile 
vengeance resolution, who believe that proper punish¬ 
ment must be meted out to the guilty in order to en¬ 
force respect for international law. Finally, there are 
those unsentimental souls who believe that, right and 
wrong apart, the defeated must be compelled to foot 
the bill. 

Whichever way we turn, these "very good friends” 
of ours, who are intent upon defeating the Axis Powers, 
find cogent reasons for inflicting retribution, ven¬ 
geance, humiliation, and extermination, upon the op¬ 
ponents at the peace conference. 

Let us analyze these four objections to Lincoln’s 
approach to reconstruction—malice toward none, 
charity for all, chivalry toward the vanquished. 

Gulf Between Ideologies 

One. I suspect the gulf between the ideologies of Nor¬ 
thern abolitionists and Southern slave-owners was about 
as wide as the gulf dividing democratic countries and 
fascist or totalitarian countries. Nor can we assume 
that the pattern of dictatorship is monopolized by 
the Fascist countries alone, meaning Germany, Italy and 
Japan. We have on the "democratic” side as our ally 
the Soviet Union, which set the fashion for one-party 
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government, for dictatorship and totalitarianism. And 
our "very good friends,” the British people, own an 
empire which pioneered in perfecting the techniques 
of dictatorship—imposition of rule from above; denial 
of self-government to the people; restriction of free¬ 
dom of speech, assembly and press; yes, concentration 
camps, too, under the more alluring euphemism, "de¬ 
tention camps.” (These patterns of totalitarianism ob¬ 
tain not in Great Britain nor in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, composed of the self-governing 
Dominions; they obtain in the territories and countries, 
strictly embraced by the term empire, such as depen¬ 
dencies and colonies—India, Burma, Malaya, and all 
the territories dn Africa, not excepting the Union of 
South Africa, where a total of 2,000,000 white-skinned 
population of all ages imposes its rule upon 8,000.000 
black-skinned owners of the land.) 

In other words, so far as conflicting ideologies are 
concerned, neither side has a monopoly on unadultera¬ 
ted virtue. Indeed, this patent mixture of good and 
evil on the democratic side ought to make us humble 
and penitent; because, in Lincoln’s words, the prayer 
of neither can be or “has been answered fully.” 

Those who maintain that there is a difference be¬ 
tween Civil War and World War are suffering under 
a delusion. Technology has today knit the different 
peoples and parts of this common earth of ours closer 
together than were the citizens and states of the North 
and South in the United States of America at the time 
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of the Civil War (1861-65). The language of science 
is the common language of mankind today. And all 
peoples are in varying degrees participants in common 
commerce and common culture. Thus the President of 
the United States of America, in his message to the 77th 
Congress, January 6, 1941, could justifiably speak of 
the need for the establishment of four freedoms—^free¬ 
dom of speech and expression; freedom of worship; 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear—^not in 
Nortli America alone, not in the Western Hemisphere 
alone, not in Euro-America alone, but everywhere in 
the world. 


Separation of Sheep from Goats 

Two. The type of thinking that requires the separa¬ 
tion of sheep from goats among nations is highly un¬ 
realistic. By themselves all men are good because they 
are the sons of God. It is systems that make men do 
wrong. Mankind has become a small neighborhood. 
Hence, we are beholden to be our neighbor’s keeper— 
whether the neighbor be a German, Japanese, Britisher, 
Russian or Timbuctooan. When a wrong prevails, good 
neighbors are interested in eliminating the wrong, in 
rectifying the causes of the wrong, not in exterminating 
the wrong-doer. That is what Lincoln had in mind; 
that is what Gandhi has been preaching and living in 
his life; that is the point of view we shall have to adopt 
at the peace conference on pain of mutual extermina¬ 
tion. 
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The Logic of Brute Force 

As for the language of violence and the logic of 
brute force, our national loyalties have prevented us 
from fully appreciating the cult of brute force brought 
into being by the very nature of the State and popular¬ 
ized by the modern Nation-State. Every modern State 
maintains armaments in peace times and multiplies its 
armaments in war times regardless of whether it is a 
belligerent or not. Armaments, it is said, are an insur¬ 
ance against war—they are supposed to frighten away 
war-minded nations. Again, it is argued that arma¬ 
ments enable their possessor to enjoy certain advantages 
in its dealings with other nations. Finally, if negotia¬ 
tion, diplomacy and the persuasive existence of arma¬ 
ments fail to achieve the desired end—the desired end 
is always subjectively good from each nation’s stand¬ 
point—then the matter is taken to the arbitrament of 
brute force and the issue is joined on the field of battle. 

It is evident that every nation would rather achieve 
its aims—good or bad—by peace than by war; that 
war is resorted to only after other methods have failed, 
after State patience is exhausted. Question: Is it pos¬ 
sible to raise an ante on patience so high that its limits 
are ever beyond the reach of any nation? I suspect the 
institution of war will be with us just so long as resort 
to violence is considered respectable and proper by man¬ 
kind. Today the major portion of mankind decry use 
of violence for aggression; but they do believe in fight¬ 
ing back “aggressors” on the plane of violence. 
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I believe it is within the competence of man to create 
an ethic which will brook no resort to violence either 
for oflFense or for defense. And the creation of this ethic 
is entirely dependent upon the will of man, upon the 
honorable acceptance of the obligations and impera¬ 
tives of that ethic by the nations of the world. 

The New World’s Experiments with Soul Force 

The New World provides an excellent illustration of 
the steps and processes leading to the supplanting of 
brute force by soul force. The United States of America 
was born of violence. The South American Republics 
were born of violence. Canada became self-governing 
as a result of the working of soul force, of the demo¬ 
cratic process of give and take, and of mutual trust 
between the citizens of Canada and the people of Great 
Britain. The United States and Great Britain fought in 
1812 and as a result Canada and the United States de- 
mihtarized their 3,000-mile long border and entered 
into an agreement to settle all future disputes by nego¬ 
tiation and arbitration. At this writing, over 125 years 
have passed without a single act or thought of violence 
on either side of the border. 

In 1890 the Pan-American Union was established, 
visualizing the same sort of peaceful relations among 
the twenty-one republics as between Canada and the 
U. S. A. In spite of occasional lapses, the goal has been 
ever kept to the fore in the thinking of all American 
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statesmen, North, Central and South, culminating in 
the Good Neighbor Policy of President Roosevelt. 
(1933-on). Without ignoring intermittent strifes 
among South American Republics, one can point to the 
banishment of brute force from the Western Hemis¬ 
phere in the patient attitude of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment in the face of expropriation of American 
citizens’ properties by the Government of Mexico. 

Where there is a will there is a way. The experience 
of the New World in banishing brute force from the 
a£Fairs of nations is most heartening. The outlawry of 
war is prevented not by the worship of brute force by 
Fascist nations alone; the crux of the problem is the 
tendency of Western civilization as a whole to glorify 
brute force. 

Outlawry of War or an Imposed Pax? 

War can be outlawed either by imposition from above 
by a few or by the common consent of all. Pax Romana 
in days gone by and Pax Britannica of our day in vast 
sections of Africa and Asia did succeed in banishing 
war and maintaining peace. But inasmuch as the Pax 
in each case was imposed, it became a peace of the 
graveyard. The American way is not that of imposing 
even such values as peace and democracy; the American 
way is to "institute” peace and democracy by common 
consent. Herein, again, we see the profound significance 
of the role America is called upon to play. 
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Vengeance 

Three. I am afraid the desire to enforce respect for 
international law is merely a mask to hide the real 
intention, whch is to wreak vengeance. And every¬ 
thing that Lincoln said against wreaking vengeance 
upon the South or against inflicting humiliation upon 
the defeated holds good and will hold good with refer¬ 
ence to the citizens of Axis nations. President Roosevelt 
particularly must feel acutely the nature of the problem 
posed by the war: one-fourth of the blood flowing in 
the veins of American citizens, I should say oflfhand, 
must be Germanic. We have a legitimate quarrel with 
the system of government of the Third Reich; we have 
every right to help the German people to mend or to 
end, "to alter or to abolish,” that form of government. 
But when peace comes, as it must some day, then— 

Vunishment or Purification? 

Four. Well, we did try out the method of compelling 
the defeated to foot the bill. And the consequences?— 
Hitler and the present war! 

Vengeance, retribution, hatred—^these never lead to 
the forming of bonds of friendship and fellowship. 
"Hatred is never overcome by hatred—^this is an ancient 
rule,” said Buddha. By doing good for evil, by walking 
the second mile, we create in the wrong-doer repent¬ 
ance for his wrong-doing; and repentance leads to self- 
purification. Seventy million self-purified Germans are 
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a better asset to mankind than seventy million dis¬ 
gruntled Germans smarting under retribution and 
frustration as they were at the end of World War I. 

The end of the war should be crowned by the creation 
of a better world. And if that better world can be 
created by following the policy of vengeance, by all 
means follow it. If that better world can be created by 
following the philosophy of soul force, then it becomes 
our bounden duty to adopt soul force as a technique 
for dealing with all nations, victor and vanquished alike. 

Whom shall we follow—^Buddha and Christ, Lincoln 
and Gandhi? or Lloyd George and Clemenceau, de 
Gaulle and Vansittart?^ 

Told War, Atrocities, Scorched Earth 

Before probing into the presentday problems of world 
reconstruction, we may briefly dispose of the problem 
of “atrocities,” an inevitable concomitant of every re¬ 
sort to violence. During the War of 1914-18 manu¬ 
facture of “atrocity” propaganda became a major 
industry, with the leading lights on both sides trying 
to surpass the horror tales on the opponents’ side. At 
the end of that war the school of “debunkers” gave us 
an insight into the way “atrocities” were “perpetrated.” 

During this war no crude stories of “atrocities” with 
a deeply personal, human angle cropped up until the 
memorandum of Vyacheslaff Molotoff, Soviet Commis¬ 
sar for Foreign Affairs, addressed to the various govern¬ 
ments of tile world, was released on January 7, 1942. 
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The recurrent stories of "atrocities” in Poland, circula¬ 
ted unilaterally by the Polish government-in-exile, have 
been more or less discounted by intelligent people, even 
though The New York Times has now and then waxed 
eloquent over them. 

G)mmenting upon "Nazi Fury in Russia,” The New 
York Times (Jan. 8, 1942) editorially says in part: 

"Premier [sic/] Molotoff’s estimate of 95,567 civil¬ 
ians killed by German troops in Russian cities is not 
likely to be accurate to the last digit. A refugee es¬ 
caping from occupied Kiev could not have taken a 
census of 52,000 slain before he fled. The dead of re¬ 
captured Rostov can be more easily counted, but they 
numbered only 308. If individual Germans were on 
trial before some post-war tribunal for shooting old 
men in cold blood; for stripping women and children 
and leaving them to die of cold; for forcing Russian 
men and women to labor on military works and then 
shooting them *in the interest of military secrecy’—then, 
too, we would need more explicit evidence than could 
be contained even in a long dispatch from Moscow.” 

I would much rather take a pound of salt, thank 
you, than swallow Molotoflf’s "atrocity” stories. But 
there is another type of tale of destruction, human and 
material, that justiflably creates a concern in the minds 
of all right thinking people—civilian casualties in the 
path of invasion, and destruction of plants and equip¬ 
ments and other forms of man-made wealth. 

The Hague Convention of 1907 was formulated in 
the light of "limited” war the world then knew. Today 
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we have “total” war and the problems and principles 
governing today’s war are totally different. For in¬ 
stance, in previous wars, civilians maintained their status 
as civilians—they acted neither as snipers nor as sabo¬ 
teurs, neither as fifth columnists nor as devotees of 
“scorched earth.’’ Today the civilians are admonished 
by their retreating forces to engage in guerrilla war¬ 
fare, to burn up everything including food and prevent 
its falling into enemy hands. In the same breath we 
are assured it is the obligation of the occupying forces 
to feed the civilian population, to keep intact villages 
and cities and manufacturing equipments.^ 

Acts such as the destruction of Dniepropetrovsk Dam 
are and must be construed as acts of vandalism, regard¬ 
less of whether they were perpetrated by the retreating 
Soviet forces or by the invading Nazi forces. Total war 
has created such ugly problems that mankind has be¬ 
come “sick unto death of war,” to quote Gandhi’s 
words. Apportioning of praise and blame is no solu¬ 
tion—^we must abolish the very institution of war. The 
sooner the better. World War has become Civil War. 
In Lincoln’s words: “Fondly do we hope—fervently do 
we pray—that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away!”® 

S 

Empire—Main Obstacle to Sane Reconstruction 

The task of reconstruction beckons to all of us even 
while the conflict is raging. It will become still more 
insistent when the conflict ends. In this task we can 
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have no truer or surer guide and counsellor than the 
Great Emancipator. Let us for a moment go back to 
his analysis of the Civil War and see how it applies to 
the Armageddon that faces humankind. 

Stages in Civil War 

First Stage: North and South broke over the issue 
of "extension” of slavery. 

Second Stage: With the outbreak of hostilities, “ex¬ 
tension” of slavery ceased to be an issue; preservation 
of the Union became the major problem. 

Third Stage: “Extension” of slavery became trans¬ 
formed into “existence” of slavery. The war aim be¬ 
came abolition of slavery. 

Fourth Stage: Without waiting for the war to end, 
Lincoln invited into the American community all those 
Southerners who wished to reaffirm their loyalty to the 
United States Government. The Civil War President 
not only granted amnesty and restoration of property 
to those who had been in the ranks of the “rebels” but 
he also permitted enlistment in the Union army to 
those who experienced a conversion of the heart. And 
he set forth procedures which might enable loyal citi¬ 
zens of confederate states to organize state governments 
that would be recognized by the United States Govern¬ 
ment. 

Fifth Stage: No, not the fifth stage; rather, from 
beginning to end, repentance for the common guilt of 
North and South and the cultivation and practice of 
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malice toward none, charity for all, chivalry toward 
the vanquished. 

Sixth Stage: Actual attempts at post-war recon¬ 
struction. Unhappily, people who had neither Lincoln’s 
spirit nor vision got themselves into controlling posi¬ 
tions in the South. These "carpet-baggers,” these "scal¬ 
awags,” made the Southerners detest the very word 
reconstruction. The South’s suppressed resentment 
found expression in the underground movement of the 
Ku Klux Klan. The Result: The Negro is no longer 
a bondsman in the United States of America; but be¬ 
cause of the resentments piled up against him during 
the Civil War and most especially during the period of 
"reconstruction,” the Negro is to this day denied full 
enjoyment of the rights of citizenship in the South. 

How do these six stages of the Civil War fit into the 
picture of the present World War? 

Stages in World War II 

First Stage: England and France broke with Ger¬ 
many over Danzig and the Polish Corridor. Germany 
insisted on regaining them by force if necessary, i. e., 
by the invasion of Poland; and the Anglo-French bloc 
insisted upon fighting Germany if she violated the in¬ 
tegrity of Polish territory. On the 1st of September, 
1939, Germany invaded Poland; two days later, on the 
3rd of September, 1939, England and France declared 
war on Germany. 

Second Stage: Danzig, the Polish Corridor, the in¬ 
tegrity of Poland, ceased to be the issue once war broke 
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out; preservation of the status quo in favor of the Brit¬ 
ish Empire and the French Empire became the out¬ 
standing issue. This is evident from the behavior of 
the Anglo-French bloc in the face of the occupation of 
a good half of Poland by Soviet Russia (September 
17-29, 1939) in terms of a previous understanding be¬ 
tween Nazi and Soviet leaders. If “safeguarding the 
territorial integrity of Poland” were still the issue, the 
Anglo-French Powers would have been compelled by 
logic to declare war on the Soviet Union. But nothing 
of the sort happened, proving Lincoln’s statement that 
with the outbreak of hostilities the cause of the conflict 
ceases—^in favor of larger issues.’ 

Third Stage: Larger issues did emerge in course of 
time—end of aggression, no tolerance of new empires 
in the making, preservation of democratic values and 
the democratic way of life. It was on the score of 
these larger issues that the United States of America 
identified her interests with those of Great Britain and 
France. The larger issues do not as yet embrace break¬ 
up of the empire system as such, including old and 
new, including the highly respectable British Empire 
and the not so highly respectable Empires of the Axis 
Powers. But public opinion, at least in America, is 
moving in that direction. For my part, I shall leave no 
stone unturned in enlisting American support, and 
British support as well, for the breakup of the em¬ 
pire SYSTEM among the objectives of the war. 

The issue of extension'* of empire should logically 
culminate in the isstie of ''abolition” of empire.* 
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Fourth Stage: The Atlantic Charter compares un¬ 
favorably with Lincoln’s Proclamation of Amnesty and 
Reconstruction. Whereas Lincoln thought and spoke 
in the spirit of forgiveness, the authors of the Atlantic 
Charter speak in terms of "destruction.” Nor does the 
Atlantic Charter invite the "converted” citizens of 
Axis Powers as comrades in the common task of evolv¬ 
ing a better world order. The best effort in this direc¬ 
tion is made in a book of dubious value by an English¬ 
man who invites the Germans to revolution so that the 
Allies may win. The idea is feasible but the spirit 
animating the book is apt to alienate even the “convert¬ 
ed” Germans. We have a right to invite Germans to 
revolt, not that the Allies may win, but in order that 
truth may triumph, that the complete overthrow of 
the empire system may be brought about, that the good 
life may be assured to all the children of God, nationality 
and race apart.’ 

Fifth Stage: May it please God we may never believe 
we have a monopoly on truth, right and righteousness; 
rather may we ever be conscious of our sins of omission 
and of commission! When we are ready to assume our 
share of responsibility for the wrongs of mankind, we 
shall have taken the first constructive step toward re¬ 
construction. Repentance, self-purification, "malice 
toward none, charity for all”—these will carry us far 
toward the goal of world unity. 

Sixth Stage: The sixth stage will have to await the 
end of hostilities. It is to be hoped the experience of 
the aftermath of the American Civil War will be taken 
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to heart by the statesmen of the world at the peace 
conference. Let us hope none of "our very good friends” 
will be permitted to play the role of “carpet-baggers” 
and "scalawags” in defeated countries and in empire 
territories. 

From the experience of the war of 1914-18, we may 
learn what not to do—^how not to go about the business 
of establishing peace. 

Reconstruction After World War I 

The Allied and Associated Powers, meaning Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and the United States of America 
won the war after four years of huge blood-letting and 
cruel devastation, suffered by friend and foe. Tlie armi¬ 
stice was signed on November 11, 1918. (The defeated 
Germans were cut to the quick when they learned that 
their plenipotentiaries at Compiegne were made to stand 
and asked to sign on the dotted line without benefit of 
the slightest civility. Having remembered what they 
resented most, the leaders of the Third Reich of Adolf 
Hitler bade the delegation of the defeated French nation 
be seated in the same railway car in the forest of Com¬ 
piegne on June 21-22, 1940. Acts of civility, especially 
when motivated by respect for the opponent, go a long 
way toward assuaging the bitterness and humiliation 
of defeat.) 

President Wilson went to Europe, was hailed by 
the common people everywhere as the modern Messiah, 
was toasted and feted by royalty, slept in the royal 
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bed-chamber of the King’s Palace in England, became 
dizzy with excitement, began to look at the world 
through the colored glasses of his European associates 
and forgot the point of view, hopes and aspirations of 
his own people—of the common people of the world. 

Mr. Wilson's Fourteen Points 

As a result, his Fourteen Points went with the wind, 
Clemenceau cynically remarking that the Lord God was 
content to have only Ten Gjmmandments but M. Wil¬ 
son had to have Fourteen! 

It can never be emphasized too much that Mr, Wil¬ 
son’s Fourteen Points, if executed with honesty and 
sincerity, were capable of banishing war from human 
society and of rearing the structure of a new world order 
on the basis of justice and righteousness. It is a tragedy 
of the first order that Versailles turned into a "den of 
thieves.” All the highfaluting words of yesterday were 
forgotten by the victory-crazed statesmen who framed 
the Versailles Peace Treaty. 

“Freedom of the seas”—of course, the British wanted 
it, for themselves; the others could go hang! 

"No idemnity”—^who ever heard of such a prepos¬ 
terous idea? Let the Germans be in bondage, in eco¬ 
nomic vassalage, unto the third generation! 

“Mandates”—sure thing; a rose smells just as sweet 
by any other name. Let Mr. Wilson keep on speaking 
of trusteeship—"we” know how to treat the “man¬ 
dates.” The Japanese had no intention of returning their 
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“mandated” islands; they were strategically too valu-> 
able. The French would be perfectly willing some day 
in the future to bargain away a part of Syria with Tur¬ 
key for a price—^without regard to the wishes of the in¬ 
habitants. The British had no illusions regarding their 
"mandate” over Palestine which formed an important 
link in empire communications and strategy. The 
"mandates” forsooth turned out to be a mockery and 
a fraud perpetrated upon mankind.'® 

"Self-determination”—certainly we are in favor of 
it. Let us carve up the empires of the defeated na¬ 
tions—the Cenral Powers—and create new nations in 
Europe as a pattern in a crossword puzzle, without the 
slightest regard for economic interdependences and po¬ 
litical backgrounds. German empire territories in 
Africa and elsewhere were to be "mandated” away— 
who ever could really think of “self-determination” 
for non-white-skinned Asians and Africans? As to 
"self-determination” for the people of India under 
Britain, Indo-China under France, East Indies under 
the Netherlands, Korea under Japan—^well, it is senti¬ 
mental talk, not practical politics. And the "victor” 
statesmen at Versailles let it go at that, not realizing 
that in stooping to two standards of ethics they lost 
their victory. The complex problems created by the 
double standard of ethics were destined to disturb the 
peace of the world and to plague mankind even before 
the Peace (?) Treaty was ratified by all nations con¬ 
cerned. 


[• 4 ] 
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Note: A curious irony of fate! At the Peace Treaty 
Japan had advocated recognition of the principle of 
racial equality, only to be turned down. Within a dec¬ 
ade and a half, the resurgent Germany of Adolf Hitler 
extended to the Japanese people the honors of an equal 
by recognizing them as "honorary” "Aryans,” whatever 
those terms may mean. 

What miracles could not a wise statesmanship have 
wrought at Versailles by considering the defeated Euro¬ 
pean nations as the equals of the victors and by recog¬ 
nizing the equality of all races regardless of the bright¬ 
ness and the vividness of the color of their skin as 
compared with the paleness of the white-skinned Euro- 
American! 

"Reduction of Armaments”—a laudable aim, said the 
empire rulers of Britain and France and Italy and Japan. 
The defeated Central Powers were disarmed as a pre¬ 
lude, the world was told, to universal reduction of arma¬ 
ments by the victor nations. Because this undertaking 
was not fulfilled by the Allied and Associated Powers, 
the Washington Conference for the Reduction of Ar¬ 
maments had to be called in 1921-22. In a most amiable 
mood all the conferees agreed to scrap obsolete warships. 
The one government that was genuinely concerned 
about reduction of armaments was the government of 
the United States of America, and it cancelled in toto 
its colossal naval building program laid down in 1917- 
18. A reading of the history of subsequent "disarma¬ 
ment” conferences is sickening; every nation’s states¬ 
men participating in each such conference went back 
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to their government recommending increases in arma¬ 
ments! In the wild confusion of "thief-catch-thief,” 
of the pot calling the kettle black, the German govern¬ 
ment of the Second Reich began to arm secretly, and 
since 1934 the Third Reich of Adolf Hitler began to 
arm openly and boastfully. 

Thus, again, by stooping to a double standard of 
ethics, by betraying the hopes of the German people 
and of mankind, the victors of World War I sowed 
the seeds of World War II. 

“An association of nations”—what a magnificent 
phrase? It had just the right proportion of idealistic 
appeal for the uninitiated non-European and the best 
possible machinery for the “Great PowERs”to play the 
old game of “balance of power” under a new name, 
with the goodwill of a great many progressives and 
idealists the world over. 

“The war to end war,” the war “to make the world 
safe for democracy,” ended in a peace that was des¬ 
tined to end all possibiUty of peace for a generation— 
that was fated to make neither a democratic world nor 
a warless world. 

"Great Powers"—the Tragedy of Versailles 

Having been once bamboozled, Mr. Wilson refused 
to be “debamboozled.” He returned to the United 
States of America firmly believing that the League Cov¬ 
enant embodied his original ideas about “an association 
of nations.’* Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations was per- 
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verted into a Clique of Imperialist Nations who, with 
the benevolent aid of non-imperialist, smaller member- 
states, used the League machinery as a streamlined model 
for the old balance of power game; who prostituted the 
League mechanism for the defense of their ill-gotten 
gains, for the preservation of the status quo. 

Mr. Wilson’s vision became blurred. He failed to grasp 
the significance of what he himself had enunciated, 
namely, that self-determination for all nations was a 
precondition to the institution of the League of Na¬ 
tions. No intellectual legerdemain, however brilliant, 
could reconcile a League of Nations with the existence 
of the empire system. Such a feat could be achieved 
only by hypocrisy. 

Suppose for a moment that Mr. Wilson had insisted 
upon all or nothing. His withdrawal from the Peace 
Conference would have made the Peace Treaty no worse 
than it turned out to be, with his blessing. His presence 
at the Peace Table on his own terms would have spelled 
self-determination for all nations. In this latter con¬ 
tingency, what would have happened? In the first 
place, of course, it would have meant the breakup of 
the German, Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman Em¬ 
pires. And in the second place, it would have meant 
the breakup of the British Empire, the French Empire, 
the Italian Empire, the lesser European Empires, the 
Japanese Empire, the American semi-empire. In the 
third place, it would have meant the institution of a 
genuine League of Nations made up of free and equal 
nations, neither exploiting nor exploited. And in the 
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folurth place, it would have meant the ushering in of 
the millennium—^peace on earth and goodwill among 
men! 

But the Great Powers, excepting America, would 
have none of peace and goodwill save on their own 
terms. The tragedy of the Versailles Treaty was that it 
could not rid the world of the politics of Great Powers— 
that it could not create a transvaluation of values, so 
that a Power would be conceived to be Big or Great 
not in terms of its armaments but in terms of its con¬ 
tributions to science and literature, to culture and hu¬ 
man weal, to common wealth. 

Power Politics 

What does constitute a Great Power in international 
affairs today, and what are its terms of peace? What 
is meant by Power Politics? Well, a nation’s status as 
a Great Power is determined by its striking power, actual 
and potential, offensive as well as defensive. The strik¬ 
ing power of a nation is dependent upon a suitable 
combination of: 

(1) man-power, 

(2) natural resources, 

(3) industrial equipments, 

(4) armaments of destruction, 

(5) morale. 

Given these ingredients of power, derived either from 
domestic sources or from empire, a nation is ready to 
play the game of Power Politics; which simply means 
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that that nation now assumes the role of the arbiter of 
the destiny of mankind, at least of that portion of man¬ 
kind whose misfortune it is to dwell within its orbit. 

Without the consent of such a country or such coun¬ 
tries no changes may be made in the internal or external 
relations of the rest of the world. Anybody, any coun¬ 
try, venturing to suggest changes, without the consent 
of the Power Politics boys, is dubbed a disturber of 
world peace, a menace to the stability of society, a 
danger to the orderly processes of civilization! 

Simply stated, Europe’s perennial problem has been 
the problem of Power Politics. Germany has felt for 
over a century that she was as good and as great as Eng¬ 
land and France combined but that she had been at a 
disadvantage in Power Politics because England and 
France owned far-flung empires. 

The only way Germany could tip the scale in her 
favor in the game of Power Politics was by changing 
the map of the world. And hell has been let loose upon 
this earth by every such effort on the part of Germany. 

The truth is, aggression in our times is rooted in 
Power Politics and Power Politics is rooted in the em¬ 
pire system, which may be defined as congealed aggres¬ 
sion.” 

Empire, Vaster Parent of Fascism 

The empire system rests upon domination, upon de¬ 
nial of self-government to citizens, upon imposition of 
rule from above, upon denial of civil liberties, upon 
denial of the four freedoms. The kinship between im- 
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perialism and fascism is more than skin-deep. All the 
patterns of fascism were first worked out by the empire 
system which is totalitarian in form and function. 

Patterns of Totalitarianism 


Empire System 

1. Rule imposed 

2. Ruling Party—^Alien 

3. Denial of Self-Govern¬ 
ment 

4. Denial of Civil Rights 

5. Denial of some or all of 
the Four Freedoms 

6. Secret Service—^the most 
vital arm of government 

7. “Detention Camps” for 
“non-conformists” 

8. Race Superiority Complex 


Totalitarianism 


Fascist System 

1. Rule imposed 

2. Ruling Party—^Native 

3. Denial of Self-Govern¬ 
ment 

4. Denial of Civil Rights 

5. Denial of some or all of 
the Four Freedoms 

6. Secret Service—the most 
vital arm of government 

7. “Concentration Camps” 
for “non-conformists” 

8. Race Superiority Complex 


Totalitarianism 


The Empire System Creates Tear, 
Necessitates Armaments 


The empire system is the cause of fear—and of rival¬ 
ry—among nations. For one thing, empires are acquired 
by brute force for satisfaction of the greed and selfish¬ 
ness of conquering nations. And greed and selfishness 
which rely upon brute force for their gratification lead 
to fear among nations. The logic is simple. 

(1) Once you acqtiire something belonging to some¬ 
body else by brute force and violence, you needs must 
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continue your reliance upon brute force for the main¬ 
tenance of your ill-gotten possessions; the defrauded 
stands in terror of you and you remain in constant 
fear of him. 

(2) Others.who have something you may covet are 
filled with fear of you. 

(3) Yet others who covet what you have acquired 
and maintained by force and fraud become afraid lest 
their covetousness may be discovered by you. 

(4) And, of course, you live in mortal dread lest a 
mightier one should arise to deprive you of your ill- 
gotten possessions. 

In other words, greedy and selfish nations, relying 
upon brute force, carve out empires, gain undue advan¬ 
tages, accumulate illegitimate possessions and thereby 
create an ever-expanding vicious circle of fear which 
possesses all alike—the guilty and the innocent, the 
aggressor and the aggressed, the would-be aggressor and 
the would-be victim, the original aggressor and the 
rival aggressor. 

Moral No. 1: If your possessions are not acquired 
illegitimately and violently, you can look the world in 
the face, fearing none, arousing fear in none. 

Moral No. 2: If there is no cause for fear among 
nations, there is no need for armaments. 

Moral No. 3: The existence as well as recognition of 
the empire system is the capital cause of fear among 
nations in this world of ours. 
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Moral No. 4: The establishment of the Four Free¬ 
doms, especially of the Fourth Freedom, namely, 
freedom from fear, everywhere in the world, requiires 
as a precondition abolition of the empire system, 

OLD AS VELL AS NEW. 


6 

America’s Role in World Reconstruction 
In Defense of the American People 

It has been the fashion for Europeans and certain of 
our Progressives in America to say that reconstruction 
after World War I became a tragic failure because 
the American people repudiated the Versailles Peace 
Treaty and Wilson’s Ojvenant of the League of Na¬ 
tions. 

Ever since I could intelligently hold an opinion on 
international affairs, I have been delighted beyond 
words with the wisdom of the American people in 
repudiating the Versailles Peace Treaty and the League 
Covenant. Whether the American—the average man 
in the street—fully appreciated the enormity of the 
empire system, I do not profess to know; indeed, I am 
skeptical that he could put up a good argument against 
the British Empire, for instance, except on the general 
principle that all nations are entitled to self-govern¬ 
ment, that no nation is good enough to rule another. 
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Humanity Betrayed 

But I wish to pause for a moment to pay my respects 
to the American John Q. Public for its clear-eyed vi¬ 
sion, for its thorough realization, that the Peace Treaty 
did not square with the professions of idealism during 
the war, that it held no promise of making the world 
safe for democracy nor for ridding the world of 
the war system. In spite of the rantings of professors 
and pulpiteers, the average American quite rightly 
felt that humanity had been betrayed at Versailles. 

Peace Lost—For a Good Reason 

The war was won but the peace was lost. The citi¬ 
zens of the New World refused to descend to the level 
of low morality and duplicity of the politicians of the 
Old World. As a member of the League of Nations, 
the United States of America would have been expected 
to underwrite the status quo, by force if necessary; to 
guarantee the extraction of indenmity from Germany 
unto the third generation, by force if necessary; to safe¬ 
guard the existence of the British Empire and the 
French Empire and the Japanese Empire and the Italian 
Empire, by force if necessary; to join the hierarchy of 
the empire rulers of the world. 

Isolationism Versus Idealism 

I know it is usually contended that America’s refusal 
to enter the League of Nations was engmeered by Sen- 
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ators Lodge, Borah and Johnson, stalwart advocates of 
isolationism, i.e., of non-intervention in Europe’s afFairs. 
That the isolationist sentiment played a part in the re¬ 
jection of the League of Nations is all too true. But 
the overwhelming mass of the silent American vote in 
1920 in favor of Harding as against Cox, pledged to 
American entry into the League, was motivated by a 
medley of impulses of which isolationism was but one. 

Let us take an analogy from the contemporary 
American scene of yesterday. Before the Japanese at¬ 
tack on Pearl Harbor (December 7, 1941), we had in 
this country a strong sentiment in favor of keeping 
America out of war. The America First Committee 
and various other non-interventionist organizations had 
a tremendous popular following. Some of the leaders 
of these movements were either outspokenly or by im- 
pUcation anti-Semitic. Are we to believe that the ma¬ 
jority of non-interventionists were non-interventionist 
because they were anti-Semitic? Hardly. The common 
man was glad to contribute his share toward non-in¬ 
tervention even when he might not be motivated by the 
anti-Semitic bias of some of the leaders. In like manner, 
John Q. Citizen was glad in 1919-20 to support isola¬ 
tionist Senators even if his reasons for not entering the 
particular League evolved at Versailles might be based 
on considerations other than isolationism. 

The American has a positive distaste for sticking his 
nose into other people’s afiFairs. He does not believe in 
being a party to denial of freedom to other people. He 
is satisfied God has been kind) to him and his country; 
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and he wishes nothing better than that other people 
would be equally happy. When he sees distress he is 
willing to lend a helping hand, laughing in the face of 
danger. Yes, he has gone about the world as a mission¬ 
ary of the gospel, as a teacher and a physician, and has 
done his best—^in terms of the light God vouchsafed 
to him—to make this world a little better place to live 
in than when he was born. But to be called upon to 
stand guard for the preservation of the empire system, 
to wield the bayonet for keeping the enslaved peoples 
of empires into perpetual slavery?—^no, never! That 
the American would never do, unless he were to be a 
traitor to the legacy of his forefathers, of Washington 
and Jefferson, of Franklin and the Adamses, of Lincoln 
and Whitman. 

It was this mystical, idealistic strain in the American 
people that balked at the Versailles Peace Treaty, not 
the purblind loyalty to isolationist majesty. Those who 
malign the American people (or maligned them in the 
past) as narrow nationalists, as isolationists, as bereft 
of interest in the well-being of mankind, are poor 
judges of the American legacy and of the American 
people.** 

Of course, the American people stood aloof from all 
the doings at Versailles including the League Covenant; 
if they had not they would have been guilty of repudiat¬ 
ing their heritage, because Versailles turned out to be a 
monument to hate, to all the iniquities of the old order 
including the empire system, to insincerity and hypoc¬ 
risy, to malice and to lack of charity. 

[«] 
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American Policy Consistent in Cooperation and 
in Non-Cooperation 

The war, in Mr. Wilson’s words, had been an act of 
collective insanity. At its conclusion, the American 
people regained their sanity and properly “sized up” 
their allies of yesteryear. They could not help remem¬ 
bering Jefferson’s words: “Europeans are nations of eter¬ 
nal war; all their energies are expended in the destruc¬ 
tion of the labor, property and lives of their people.” 
Disillusioned, they retired into their own shell. 

Even so, the American people and their government. 
Republican or Democratic, did all they could to allevi¬ 
ate the sufferings of mankind. The Republican Ad¬ 
ministration called the Washington Conference for the 
Reduction of Armaments. Again, it was during Re¬ 
publican Administrations that the Dawes Plan and 
the Young Plan were formulated and a moratorium was 
declared on indemnities and inter-allied debts, to the 
end that international economy might be brought back 
op an even keel. Pleas for reduction of armaments have 
been made by Republican and Democratic Administra¬ 
tions alike. 

America has consistently cooperated with the rest 
of the world in every moral move. Whenever compro¬ 
mise with principles was involved, America has elected 
not to cooperate with others. Thus we took part in the 
regulation and control of traffic in narcotics. We co¬ 
operated with the International Labor Office to raise 
labor standards the world over. We participated in 
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international health service and in international intel¬ 
lectual cooperation. We helped in the suppression of 
white slave traffic.” 

Gjoperating where possible, letting the Old World 
go its old way where cooperation involved compromise, 
America felt secure in her isolation and experienced a 
legitimate pride of boy-scout satisfaction. 

Taking Sides in P,ower Politics Embroils 
America Once Again 

Our trouble began when some of our professors and 
pulpiteers and public men set the fashion of choosing 
between the Power Politics boys of Europe and Asia. 
Forgetting that there are no good boys in Power Poli¬ 
tics, certain of our leaders began to take sides. Power 
Politics is like a plague. We must keep away from it 
by many a mile. Once we become embroiled in it, even 
to the extent of choosing sides, we are compelled to go 
through the baptism of fire to the bitter end. 

I am sure this interpretation of the recent past will 
stand the test of time, but I do not choose to tarry 
over what has been. The matter of the utmost moment 
today is that within less than a generation this country, 
which has no designs of aggrandizement, finds itself 
plunged into war. 

Contagion of Power Politics 

We discover, to our sorrow, that the ways of Old 
World Power Politics are like a contagious disease, which 
attacks the guilty and the innocent. Our task, for our 
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awn safety and for the well-being of posterity, is five¬ 
fold: 

(1) to check the spread of the disease; 

(2) to treat the disease-stricken; 

(3) to trace the "carriers”; 

(4) to destroy the causes of the disease; 

(5) to prescribe a prophylactic, to prescribe a 
way of life, that would prevent a rebirth 
of the disease. 

President Wilson in his day diagnosed the symptoms 
of the disease pretty accurately. Before America’s par¬ 
ticipation in it, he called Europe’s War a war for com¬ 
mercial advantage. It was easy to trace causes of com¬ 
mercial strife to the empire system; hence his prescrip¬ 
tion of "self-determination” for all nations. Wilson 
failed to eradicate the dread disease of war because his 
patients—the victory-crazed Allies—^refused to take his 
prescription. 

Can Roosevelt be the Great Physician to the human 
race? \ believe it is possible for President Roosevelt to 
eradicate "the mighty scourge of war,” provided he 
tackles his appointed task in the American way, accord¬ 
ing to American techniques, pursuing American concep¬ 
tions of right and wrong, making no compromise with 
the democratic American way of life. 

Like vultures the Power Politics boys of Europe will 
be ready to pounce upon the half-dead body of hiunan- 
ity at the end of this war. Mr. Roosevelt will need to 
summon all the idealism of this country; to summon 
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all the courage and resolution and determination 
of Washington and Lincoln; to summon all the 
spiritual strength he can derive from his prayers and 
from the prayers of men of goodwill the world over. 
Thus fortified, he will be able to ward off the attacks 
by the vultures of Power Politics boys. 

In all humility, may I utter a note of caution: The 
reconstruction of the world along sane lines is possible 
only if Mr. Roosevelt remains loyal, through thick and 
thin, to the American way of “no compromise with 
evil.” The moment he relegates into the background 
the American way of life and adopts the European out¬ 
look, that very moment the second, and possibly last, 
opportunity presented to America to remake this world 
of ours into a democratic brotherhood will be lost ir¬ 
retrievably. 

7 

The American Plan for World Reconstruction 
The Surgery of War 

I know, nothing of military science. Whether war is 
an arm of diplomacy or diplomacy an errand-boy of the 
war system I know not. Neither do I feel competent 
to judge how the spread of the Power-Politics-War dis¬ 
ease can be best checked. By a negotiated peace or by 
a fight to the finish? Fighting fire with fire has been 
found to be empirically valid: a seemingly absurd pro¬ 
cedure, but it effectively brings the fire under control. 
And the physicians speak of poison as being the best 
antidote for poison—^in some cases. To bring about im- 
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munity from the attack of certain disease-breeding 
germs, physicians often subject the organism to grad¬ 
ual doses of the disease-breeding virus. Medical practice 
varies all the way from surgery, from fighting fire with 
fire, from supplying deficiencies in the organism, to 
naturopathy and even auto-suggestion. 

The eminent Oliver Wendell Holmes opined: “War 
is the surgery of crime. Bad as it is in itself, it always 
implies that something worse has gone before.” Opin¬ 
ions concerning the advisability of surgery upon the 
human body, or upon the body politic of the world, 
may be fittingly held only by experts in the field. Like 
millions of non-experts, with Lincoln I fondly cherish 
the hope that “this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away!” 

How to conduct the war, how to win the war, had 
better be left to the discretion of those competent offi¬ 
cers and administrators who have been authorized by 
the people to discharge duties incident to government. 

I may humbly claim that meditations upon and re¬ 
searches into the meaning of soul force have revealed 
to me how peace may be won. My conclusions in the 
field are so thoroughly in accord with the American 
pattern that I have called my suggestions an American 
Plan for World Reconstruction. 

War Blit an Incident 

This mighty scourge of war is upon the human race 
because we all had erred, the Americans no less than 
the Japanese, the British no less than the Germans. Even 
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SO, now that we are at war, “let us strive on to £nish 
the work we are in,” to quote the immortal Lincoln. 

The war, however, is but an incident, not an end in 
itself. Those who believe in the surgery of war must 
give the last full measure of their devotion to the nation 
in the successful prosecution of the war. Those who do 
not believe in the surgery of war must also give the last 
full measure of their devotion to the nation in the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of peace, in the task of self-purifi- 
cation, to the end that they and their nation and man¬ 
kind at large may be worthy of peace when the war 
ends. 

The war is but an incident, an ugly incident. Our 
main concern is, should be, "to bind up” humanity’s 
“wounds”; “to care for him”—friend or foe of yes¬ 
terday—“who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphan”; and, finally, “to do all, which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves”—yes, among all of us who are the children 
of One Father. 


The American Aim 

What precisely is the American aim in world war as 
in civil war, in war as in peace? The American aim 
was, is, and shall be: The unimpaired enjoyment of 
liberty and democracy by the American people, and 
extension of the blessings of liberty and democracy to 
the whole world—^in God’s own good time. No culture 
in the world, past or present, has glorified the common 
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man as much as has the American culture. The promise 
of American life is for the multitude, not for the select 
few. The American experiment has been to democra¬ 
tize opportunities for the citizen, educational as well as 
economic, political as well as social, cultural as well 
as commercial. The American, like Gandhi, bows his 
head only before God and before no human potentate, 
tsar or kaiser, emperor or fuehrer. And even God, I 
suspect, the American approaches, Gandhi-like, with 
love and affection, not in fear and trembling. 

The American aim has undergone no change under 
the stress of crises or under the opulence of peace. In 
this war it is the same as it has always been: namely, 
(1) the preservation and enrichment of the American 
way of life, “conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal”; and (2) 
the safeguarding of democracy, "that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

This is the American concern; with nothing less shall 
the present generation of Americans be satisfied, so help 
us God! Americans have nothing to hide. Americans 
are anxious to set forth their “peace aims or war aims,” 
however you phrase it. Only those who have something 
shady to hide, only those whose hands are not clean, 
only those who are intent upon putting something over 
on mankind under the guise of championing democ¬ 
racy, may “deprecate the formulation of peace aims or 
war aims, however you put it” (Churchill). 
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The Fourfold American Peace Aim 

In consonance with the American way of life, Amer¬ 
ican peace aims embrace, among other things: 

1. An International New Deal, involving 

(a) The breakup of all existing empires, Brit¬ 
ish, Russian, French, Dutch, Belgian, Span¬ 
ish, Portuguese, American as well as Japan¬ 
ese, German and Italian. 

(b) Self-Determination for all nations within 
the comity of the United Nations of the 
World. 

2. Organization of International Commissions, to 
wit: 

(a) Disarmament Commission; 

(b) Grievances Commission; 

(c) Commission on Raw Materials and Markets, 
Tariffs and Transports, Travel and Immi¬ 
gration, Exports and Imports; 

(d) Banking and Currency Commission; and 
others as the need may arise. 

3. Creation of suitable international atmosphere by 
education, and organization of an international 
machinery for peaceful change by arbitration and 
conciliation on the pattern of the Pan-American 
Union. 
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4. Abandonment of the use of force, under any and 
all pretexts, for defensive or offensive purposes. 

Such a statement of peace aims, I believe, not only 
comports well with the American way of life; it will 
also meet with the hearty approval of all the peoples of 
the world including citizens of Axis Powers. 

Whether the war end tomorrow or twenty years 
hence, there can be no change in the fourfold American 
peace aim. And, in view of America’s well-known 
chivalry and generosity, it may be safely affirmed that 
if the war were to be concluded tomorrow on the four¬ 
fold basis, part of the huge monies that have been re¬ 
cently appropriated by the U. S. Congress for the pros¬ 
ecution of the war might most profitably be diverted 
to the binding of humanity’s wounds; to the "care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan’’; to the doing of all "which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves’’ 
as world-citizens of the United Nations.''* 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 
1 

The Old Order 

Compounded of imperium, nation, nationality; with 
the British Empire as the dominant pattern woven into 
the very texture of its fabric; with gold as a chain of 
bondage, the old order began its swan-song in 1914-18. 
It received the sacrament of extreme unction in 1939. 
Any moment now it may give up the ghost. 

The old world is dying. May we prepare for the 
birth of the new! “The old order changeth,” says the 
poet, “giving place to new.” 

The old world is dead. Let the new one arise from 
its ashes! Arise the new world order shall. The ques¬ 
tion is; Shall it arise with the cooperation and under 
the constructive direction of far-seeing men and women 
or shall it come into being against our foolhardy obsti¬ 
nacy? Is the present generation gifted with vision and 
courage enough to bend the onrushing tide of events 
into the valley of peace and plenty, or are we destined 
to be carried along by the avalanche which to date has 
mastered us? 

The chief danger arises from the inveterate human 
habit of indulgmg in wishful thinking. Another danger, 
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equally grave, arises from what I may call an “intellec¬ 
tual lag.” By this I mean that in face of changed cir¬ 
cumstances which have no relation to the past we tend 
to hug to our bosom outmoded forms of thinking. 
The intellectual lag is characteristic of people who suf¬ 
fer from an inferiority complex or who have lost the 
elasticity and vigor of youth. Such people are swept 
along by the logic of dynamic forces over which they 
have no control, precisely because their mode of think¬ 
ing and the operation of new forces do not correspond. 

When, for instance, Singapore fell, it was not merely 
an important naval base of Great Britain in the Far 
East that fell; the fall of Singapore betokens the col¬ 
lapse of the system of "the white man’s burden” in the 
East. Whatever be the fortunes of this war, one thing 
is certain—^neither the British Empire nor any of the 
other European empires in Asia will ever be re-estab¬ 
lished. 


The Irrepressible Optimism of America 

To most Americans, who grew up like Babbitt in the 
freshness of the prairies and the opulence of indus¬ 
trialism, the very thought is fantastic that there ever 
was anything wrong with this old world of ours. In sub¬ 
stance, the American’s creed has been: "This is the 
best possible of all worlds in the universe; this country 
is the best possible of all countries in the world; this 
state is the best possible of all states in the Union; this 
city of mine is the best possible in the state.” And 
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Mencken-wise he may almost be tempted to say, “I 
am *a damn sight better’ than the rest of the world.” 

Such honeyed optimism is the wonder of the world. 
It is a refreshing stimulant in a world crushed under the 
burden of cynicism, pessimism, defeatism. Are you per¬ 
chance troubled by ills, personal or social, national 
or international? Well, then, as a first step in the cure 
of those ills, I recommend to you acquaintance with 
the irrepressible optimism of the American. If I seem 
to be more optimistic in some respects than the present 
generation of American professors and pulpiteers, it 
simply goes to show that the pupil sometimes outdoes 
the teacher. 


1 Prefer America 

As of the year 1900, about which time I was born; 
or as of the year 1920, when I first came to this coun¬ 
try; or as of the year 1933, when Hitler and Roosevelt 
came to power simultaneously; or as of the year 1942, 
when the Armageddon is raging in the world; or as of 
the year 1953, I would choose to live in the American 
world in preference to all the rest of the world. To be 
sure, the American scene is not without its dark spots. 
The uglinesses and shortcomings are, however, excres¬ 
cences upon the American way of life which is rooted in 
fair play, which is nurtured by education, which 
thrives on liberty, which blossoms forth in democracy, 
which in turn bears fruit in fair play. The existence 
of such a world is inconceivable to the European and 
the Asian. 
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I can look upon the world with a proper perspective 
because I have been a part of two worlds, the old and the 
new. Twenty years have I spent as a participant in the 
cultural stream of the New World. Twenty years 
have I been observing the Old World from the vantage 
point of the New. And here is my diagnosis, and my 
prescription. 

Problems Before Our Century 

Our century is called upon to solve three specific 
sets of problems: 

(1) The problems created by technology; 

(2) The problems of race relations; 

(3) The problems of sovereignty, nationalism, im¬ 
perialism. 

(1) Technology has practically annihilated time and 
space and made the whole world kin— at least 
physically and materially. Spiritually we are 
still far apart. Willynilly, thanks to technology, 
the world of man has become a small neighbor¬ 
hood. How to develop good neighborliness to¬ 
ward every race and every nation is one of the 
problems we are called upon to solve. 

(2) The problem of race relations is at bottom a 
problem of finding a techniqtie to help the way¬ 
ward, self-righteous, arrogant, white-skinned 
Europeans—^with the admirable exception of 
the Scandinavians and the Swiss—to forget their 
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“superiority complex” so that they may live at 
peace with the rest of the world. 

(3) The doctrine of sovereignty is already in process 
of considerable modification. The day of small 
nations is done, whether we like it or not— 
mean, small nations that could point to sover¬ 
eignty and to armaments as guarantees for their 
existence. Every nation will have to accept “lim¬ 
ited” sovereignty, i. e., full sovereignty minus 
the right to maintain armaments and the right 
to make war and peace at will. Such modifica¬ 
tion of sovereignty can ensure peace and sta¬ 
bility. 

To be workable, limitation of sovereignty must be 
accepted by each nation voluntarily, not imposed from 
above as by dominant empire nations. Hence the su¬ 
preme task before this generation is to wipe the slate 
clean of all empire systems, whether run by the British, 
the Japanese, the Germans, or by the Timbuctooans. I, 
therefore, believe that all of us owe a duty to ourselves 
to make an end of the empire systems of which we may 
be a part, either as subjects or as overlords, either as 
spectators or as abettors. 

The Nature of the Old Order 

The old order, viewed objectively, presents the spec¬ 
tacle of a jigsaw puzzle with many pieces missing and 
with the outline of a picture, pleasing neither to the 
eye nor to the soul. Some of the traits, dominant as 
well as recessive, of that culture are listed herewith:— 
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(1) The European culture is dominant in the world. 

(2) The Nation-State is an engine of brute force. 

(3) It is difficult to state positively whether democ¬ 
racy or autocracy is the dominant trait of European 
culture. Germany, for instance, under the most auto¬ 
cratic regimes, has fostered the patterns of democracy: 
Witenagemot; rule of law as against rule of person; 
exaltation of the common man, of the average citizen, 
through mechanisms that permit him to identify him¬ 
self with the State.' Britain, on the other hand, under 
the most democratic regimes, has not been without cer¬ 
tain patterns of autocracy—the old school tie; classes 
and masses; the empire system; the concept of the 
"native” who is supposed to belong to “the lesser 
breed”; treatment of the Union of South Africa as a 
"self-governing” dominion, wherein a couple of million 
white-skinned colonials impose their rule upon approx¬ 
imately ten million black-skinned “natives,” owners of 
the soil, disfranchised and disinherited. 

(4) National or State sovereignty means the unim¬ 
paired right to maintain armaments and to make war 
and peace at will. Sovereignty is for those nations that 
can maintain it—by force of arms. 

(5) The economic realm is a "crazy quilt.” The 
gold standard, having been corrupted from an instru¬ 
mentality into an end, acts as a barrier between man 
and his productive powers. Those who can manipulate 
gold own the tools of production and thus acquire the 
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right to hire and fire workers at will. Progress has been 
accompanied by poverty. We have poverty in the 
midst of plenty.^ 

(6) The world is divided into imperiums, nations 
and nationalities—imperiums meaning nations owning 
empires; nations meaning those States that enjoy the 
right of sovereignty but own no empires; nationalities 
meaning those peoples who have been deprived of their 
rights of sovereignty, by force of arms, by empire na¬ 
tions. The British Empire is looked upon as an integral 
part of the order of nature. 

(7) The world is divided into Great Powers and just 
plain people. The title to greatness as a power is derived 
by a nation from its striking power, offensive as well 
as defensive. In the twentieth century the title of the 
Great Power has been taken unto themselves by: 

(i) Great Britain 

(ii) France 

(iii) Germany 

(iv) Italy 

(v) Russia 

(vi) Japan 

(vii) The U. S. A. 

Of these seven powers, Germany, Japan and Italy con¬ 
sider themselves “have-not” nations, because they lack 
adequate raw materials and equal access to open markets. 
Great Britain and France are among the "have” nations 
because of their empires. Russia is a “have” nation be- 
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catise of the rapacity of the tsars in days gone by not so 
long ago. The United States is a “have” nation by the 
grace of God. 

(8) Ownership of empires is deemed legitimate by 
empire nations, but they object to the carving out of 
new empires by the so-called “have-not” powers. 

(9) The authority of God in human affairs is thrust 
aside in favor of the authority of Power Politics. 

(10) The cult of brute force is at the core of mod¬ 
ern civilization. This cult is buttressed by a misuse of 
science, by the misapplication of the techniques of 
industry, by the tendency toward mechanization inher¬ 
ent in technology. 


2 

Sovereignty of Nation-States 

The problem of sovereignty is at the root of the war 
system. Let us examine a few aspects of the old order, 
of the status quo, which is in process of dissolution. 

Nature’s Uneven Distribution 

For reasons best known to itself. Nature did not 
evenly distribute mineral wealth and other resources 
to the sixty-five odd nations as they are constituted 
today. Some nations are landlocked and some are sea¬ 
girt. Some have arid deserts and some have blooming 
gardens. Some have mountainous regions and some have 
arable land. 
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The Free Spirit of the Renaissance 

The Renaissance in Europe freed men’s minds from 
narrow moulds of thinking. Seafaring adventure, na¬ 
tional loyalty, industry and commerce, invention and 
technology, education and freedom—these traits made 
their appearance in human culture, some of them for 
the first time, and began to flourish. In the Age of Dis¬ 
covery—a concomitant of the New Learning—^the 
farthest corners of the world were discovered and “con¬ 
tacted” by the seafaring Europeans. 

National Armies 

Over these accomplishments the Europeans were nat¬ 
urally flushed with pride, with a sense of superiority. 
The newly emerged Leviathans, the National States of 
Europe, maintained and enriched themselves with the 
aid of disciplined troops. The French Revolution cre¬ 
ated the “national” army brought about by universal 
conscription of the population. All Europe save Great 
Britain adopted conscription as a national policy.’ 

Britain’s Naval Forces 

Seagirt Britain contented herself with fighting on 
the continent of Europe and on other continents, when¬ 
ever the need arose, with mercenaries, with professional 
soldiers, who were willing to hire themselves out for 
a price, for gold. These mercenaries used to be re-in- 
forced with the cream of the British volunteer fighting 
forces derived from royalty, aristocracy, and common- 
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alty. Protected by the seas on all sides, Great Britain 
did not need a national conscripted army as badly as 
did the other nations of Europe. Defended by the sea 
and depending on the sea for protection, Great Britain 
invested in her navy more money per capita than did 
any other country of Europe. 

Engines of Brute Force 

Be that as it may, the National States of Europe 
emerged in the post-renaissance period with mighty en¬ 
gines of brute force as their most characteristic feature. 
These States could be best described as embodiments of 
brute force, one poised against another, one bloc poised 
against another, each State changing sides in response 
to the need for a balance of power. 

The Original Sin of the "Nation-State 

Political Nationalism—the Nation-State —was born 
of the original sin of competition and conflict. The Na¬ 
tion-State arose against the background of Mercanti¬ 
lism. Now, what did Mercantilism stand for? Well, 
Mercantilism postulated that your country was richer 
than your neighbor country if you as a nation had more 
gold. Gold, a very much scarcer commodity in those 
days than now, could be secured by means fair or foul. 
Fair means embraced commercial transactions—export 
of merchandise to be paid for in gold. Foul means em¬ 
braced buccaneering expeditions, piracy on the high 
seas, laying claim to the gold* of the New World “dis- 
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covered” and "conquered” by freebooting adventurers, 
looting the gold of the Old World—of India—^by mer¬ 
cantile-imperialist ventures and exploits/ 

”Conscioumess of Kind” 

Competition and conflict made each person, bound 
to a country, conscious of his kinship with others bound 
to the same country, in juxtaposition to those who 
“belonged to other countries.” This is how the con¬ 
sciousness of a common culture and of a common alle¬ 
giance under the Holy Roman Empire—the wag has 
said, “It was neither Holy nor Roman nor yet Em¬ 
pire”—gave way to nationalist “consciousness of kind,” 
to adapt a phrase of the late Professor Franklin H. Gid- 
dings. National or particularistic languages, literatures 
and folklores grew up as part of the experience of the 
new in-group solidarity, of national “consciousness of 
kind.” Some of the new traits of nationalism were in¬ 
vented and some were rescued from oblivion to the end 
that the mighty god of the Nation-State might be 
enthroned. 


Nations As Conflict Groups 

A casual glance at the pages of history testifies to 
the validity of my thesis that political nationalism was 
born of competition and conflict. 

The Hundred Years’ War (1337—1453) gave rise 
to two rival groups across the English Channel, each 
feeling a "consciousness of kind”—the English and the 
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French. The Wars of the Roses (1453—1485) gave 
rise to a United English nation under the Tudor Dicta¬ 
torship. Rivalry in discovery and piracy on the high 
leas cemented national solidarity among the partici¬ 
pants—^the English, the French, the Portuguese, the 
Spaniards. The American Nation was born of conflict 
(1776—1783). Napoleon of the French Revolution of 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, overran most of Europe 
(1798—1815) and thereby sowed the seeds of national 
consciousness among defeated countries. The Kingdom 
of Priissia, whose Bluecher helped defeat Napoleon, was 
one of the notable products of the Napoleonic wars. 
The German Nation was born of conflict—of war with 
France (1870—1871). The Italian Nation, under Maz- 
zini and Garibaldi, came into being as a resurgent move¬ 
ment in protest against Austrian domination (1859— 
1870). The Hindese (i. e., Indian) Nation came into 
being in 1885 with the establishmment of the All-India 
National Congress, as a protest against British exploita¬ 
tion and against Occidental encroachments upon her 
ancient cultural legacy. 

The list can be indefinitely expanded, embracing all 
the sixty-five odd nations of the world, covering espe¬ 
cially—^if one were so minded—the cases of China, Ja¬ 
pan, Korea, Turkey, and Russia. The thesis is irrefut¬ 
able. Either competition or conflict, or possibly a com¬ 
bination of both, has given rise to political nationalism. 

Indeed, not only did the Nation-State arise from com¬ 
petition and conflict; it also thrived on competition and 
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conflict, and it has been armed to the teeth for ever¬ 
present competitions and conflicts. 

That the National State was utilized by the "have” 
groups, by the privileged classes, within the nation, as 
an instrument for the preservation of the status quo 
and for the denial of opporttmities to the underprivi¬ 
leged, is a problem in another field, which does not con¬ 
cern us here. 


3 

Nationalism and Racialism 
Malthus and Darwin 

A while ago we said that the Europeans became 
flushed, and had a right to become flushed, with pride 
and a sense of superiority over their remarkable accom¬ 
plishments in the wake of the Renaissance. The intel¬ 
lectual climate of Europe had to conform to the new 
conditions, vibrant, dynamic, changing, shot through 
with conflict. Rev. T. A. Malthus (1766—1834) , in his 
Essay on Population (first edition, 1798), developed 
the theory of population pressure upon food supplies 
and the consequent "struggle for existence.” The phrase 
"struggle for existence” caught the imagination of 
Charles R. Darwin (1809—1882), whose studies of 
nature led him to propound in his book The Origin of 
Species (18J9) the thesis that the whole case of evolu¬ 
tion rested upon the struggle for existence and upon 
the survival of the fittest. 
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Evolutionism, Ethnocentricism, Racialism 

The application of the theory of evolution to man¬ 
kind was flattering to the conquering Europeans. And 
why not? They had discovered and colonized the New 
World. They had come in contact with the red-skinned 
in America, the black-skinned in Africa, and overpow¬ 
ered them. Nor did they have a very difficult time im¬ 
posing themselves and their will upon the brown¬ 
skinned and the yellow-skinned of Asia. One cannot 
blame the European for thinking that white skin rep¬ 
resented the acme of creation, that the white man’s cul¬ 
ture and its institutions were the highest toward which 
the rest of the world was slowly, mayhap falteringly, 
marching. The mighty god of the Nation-State began 
to look at the world from ethnocentric norms. And if 
the brown-skinned and the yellow-skinned of Asia re¬ 
fused to accept the white man at his self-proclaimed 
worth—^well, it was just a case of the cussedness and 
backwardness of the "natives”! 

Nordic Superiority 

Ironically enough, it was a Frenchman, Count Go- 
bineau (1816—1882), who propounded the doctrine of 
Nordic superiority in his four-volume work, Essai sur 
Vinegalite des races humaines (18J3, 1855). The Ger¬ 
mans were not averse to accepting the thesis; the school 
of racialism flourished all over Europe, with reverbera¬ 
tions in America (Madison Grant, Lothrop Stoddard). 
But it was reserved for the British to carry out in actual 
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practice the thesis of the “white man’s burden” upon 
the "natives,” the so-called "lesser breed,” all over their 
far-flung Empire. 

Racialism was the besetting sin of my forefathers, the 
Aryas, in the days when they had white skin. Racialism 
is today the besetting sin of the white-skinned Euro¬ 
pean—and, to some extent, of the white-skinned Amer¬ 
ican. And this racialism is tied to the god of the Nation- 
State and has manifested itself as imperialism. 


4 

War, the Alter Ego of the State 

The Nation-State is tied to something still more sin¬ 
ister—the institution of war. To understand the corre- 
lationship between the State and the institution of war, 
it is necessary, first, to investigate the nature of the 
State. 


The State Palmed off As a Divine Institution 

To have the compulsiveness of the State accepted by 
all men with as little fuss as possible, priests and kings 
traced the State to God. The State was palmed off as 
something mystical, something divine. The divine right 
of kings received its first rude jolt at the hands of the 
Social G)ntract School, to which we shall refer later 
in another connection. 
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The Three Functions of the State 

Whether endowed with the aura of divinity and mys¬ 
ticism, or whether viewed as one of the social institu¬ 
tions, the State historically has been performing three 
specific functions: 

(1) It is a mechanism for the distribution of goods 
and services. 

(2) It is a mechanism for the resolution of conflicts 
among its “members.” 

(3) It is an instrument for the safeguarding of the 
“national interest” in a world of competitive and con¬ 
flicting as well as cooperative “national interests.” 

The State as the Embodiment of Danda 

The State is sometimes defined as a political associa¬ 
tion of the citizens. This is a definition in a circle. But 
the meaning is not far to seek. In its functional aspect, 
the State is an equilibrium of pulls, pressures, politics 
(i. e., undue influences), lobbies, competitions and 
conflicts. The equilibrium is normally maintained 
through the peaceful processes of adjudication. But 
above and below and interwoven with the processes of 
adjudication is Danda (Sanskrit word), the power to 
punish. Indeed, the State may as well be defined, from 
one standpoint, as an embodiment of Danda, i. e., of 
brute force. 

Rarely does the State resort to Danda in its dealings 
with in-group members. The judicial machinery pro- 
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viding punishment for the guilty, unto death where 
necessary, takes care of stresses and strains and tensions 
that are bound to arise in organized relations among 
human beings. 

The New.World States Minimize Danda 

In its dealings with other entities like unto itself, the 
State relies upon Danda, upon brute force, as the first 
recourse and also as the last recourse, because no judicial 
machinery acceptable to States with conflicting inter¬ 
ests or points of view has yet been evolved, either on a 
world scale or even on a Regional scale. The best ap¬ 
proach to a judicial machinery encompassing two or 
more States is to be found in the New World—in the 
U. S.-Canadian Treaty of Arbitration and G)ncilia- 
tion, and in the Pan-American Union. 

All States in the world excepting those in the New 
World are wedded to the proposition that might makes 
right; that God is on the side of the big battalions (a 
cynical English saying, this!); that diplomacy is an arm 
of the war department; that, persuasion failing, the 
"mailed fist” must come into operation. This glorifi¬ 
cation of brute force is characteristic not alone of Tota¬ 
litarian States; it is true of all States. 

Nature of Sovereignty 

It is only on the basis of worship of brute force that 
we can understand the nature of sovereignty so jeal¬ 
ously regarded by all States. Isn’t one of the ingredients 
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of sovereignty the right to make war and peace at will? 
And isn’t another ingredient the right to maintain ar¬ 
maments at will, limited only by the State’s capacity or 
by its estimate of the need? Whenever we have had 
bilateral or multilateral agreements for maintenance of 
armaments not above the prescribed level, the States 
concerned have experienced partial renunciation of 
sovereignty. But please note how the Outlawry of War 
Treaty—^the Kellogg-Briand Pact—was whittled down 
with reservations by the Great Powers of Europe and 
Asia, until the outlawry part of the Treaty was fully 
outlawed! 

Throughout history the State has acted as an embodi¬ 
ment of brute force, but it is only recently that we have 
been able to investigate the nature of society and its 
institutions including the institution of the State, the 
institution of property, and the institution of war. For 
this insight into the institutions and processes of society 
we are indebted, first, to the School of Social Contract 
Theorists and, second, to the rise of Sociology. 

5 

The School of Social Contract 

Harking back to the pre-Christian era, to Buddha 
and to Plato, the theory of social contract received its 
most thorough treatment at the hands of speculative 
philosophers in Europe in the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries. 
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HobbeSy Locke, Rousseau 

The theory of Social Contract premised a pre-social 
state of man, "the state of nature,” which was con¬ 
ceived to be either utter lawlessness, "a war of each 
against all,” or idyllic blissfulness, freedom for all and 
goodwill of each toward all. The former point of view 
was espoused and admirably expounded by Thomas 
Hobbes (1588— 1679 ), the latter by John Locke 
(1632—1704) and Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712— 
1778). 

The theory of the original sin of man led straightway 
to Hobbes’s "state of nature,” redemption from which 
was possible for man only through the grace of the all- 
powerful, autocratic, regulative Leviathan, the despotic 
State. The theory of the divinity of man, on the other 
hand, led to the Rousseauesque type of "state of na¬ 
ture,” a picture of idyllic blissfulness, from which man 
fell because of the corruptions of human nature engen¬ 
dered, among other factors, by the emergence of private 
property. The State, broadbased upon democracy, ac¬ 
cording to Locke and Rousseau, was essential to help man 
overcome the corruptions of human nature. 

Elements of the Social Contract Theory 

The elements of the Social Contract theory are: 

(1) That there was a pre-social state of man, "the 
state of nature.” 

(2) That men in "the state of nature” had to enter 
into a contract or a compact one with another in order 
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to regulate the wicked propensities of their nature, both 
original and acquired. 

(3) That, once the compact was entered into, "the 
state of nature” ceased to exist and man became, in 
Aristotelian phraseology, a "political animal,” either as 
a "member” or as a "citizen” of the State. 

A Critique of the Social Contract Theory 

That man could ever live in a so-called pre-social 
state is denied by Sociology. The very birth of man, it 
is apparent both a priori and a posteriori, is dependent 
upon at least two human beings, the parents. Man is 
neither born in a vacuum nor can he thrive in isolation. 
The existence of parents, man and woman, pre¬ 
supposes the existence and awareness of their parents 
and relatives. The family, in the biological sense, is an 
integral part of man’s being. Indeed, from the very 
origin of the human species, man has found himself 
surrounded by fellow men; which is to say, man has 
always been born in society, never in a pre-social state. 
A group of families, endogamous among themselves, 
would represent a clan, a small society. Exogamous clans 
would lead to the formation of a tribe, a large society. 
Some anthropologists, with justification, describe the 
modern nation as a tribe.^ 

In other words, there could possibly be no period of 
time in human history when man at birth did not have 
membership in at least the family. Indeed, we are jmti- 
fied in saying that at all periods of time man at birth 
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has had membership in the family and in the clan, if 
not in the tribe as well. 

Sociology further leads us to believe and Anthropol¬ 
ogy corroborates that rules and regulations, rituals and 
taboos, evolved tlurough the trial and error method and 
through the experience of preceding generations, have 
been part and parcel of every cohesive group. The rules 
and regulations of primitive society, along with the ma¬ 
chinery for their enforcement and for punishment of 
transgressors, correspond to the laws and regulations of 
the modern State. In other words, in every society, be 
it the most primitive or the most advanced, there is 
present the State, if by State is meant a regulative ma¬ 
chinery in society with power to coerce obedience to 
its "laws.” 

Contributions of the Social Contract School 

The Social Contract school was wrong on both of 
its major counts: Man was never born in a pre-social 
state nor did he have the liberty to enter into a compact 
to "create” the State. Even so, the Social Contract 
theorists were responsible for the "institution” of gov¬ 
ernment, for the "creation” of a new State, in the New 
World on a contractual basis among the Thirteen Col¬ 
onies. Rousseau’s spirit is as present in the American 
Declaration of Independence as his teachings and the 
teachings of Montesquieu (1689—1755) and Locke set 
the pattern for the democratic State of the United 
States of America: the general will; popular sovereign- 
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ty; sovereignty, indivisible, infallible, inalienable, uni¬ 
versal; checks and balances (Montesquieu); contrac¬ 
tual relations among citizens. 

Furthermore, imder the impulse of the speculations 
of the Social Contract school, the State machinery be¬ 
gan to be looked upon as the outgrowth of human ex¬ 
perience, not something too mystical or too divine to 
be comprehended by mere mortals. The Social Con¬ 
tract theory once and for all enunciated the doctrine 
that the State was, and is, one of the institutions of hu¬ 
man society, capable of investigation, observation and 
improvement—or abolition." 

6 

"The Withering Away of the State" 

Upon the Marxist-Leninist phrase “the withering 
away of the State,” I put a construction of my own. 
The State as a mechanism for the distribution of goods 
and services cannot be absent from hiunan society, call 
it by what name you choose. The State, however, is 
not monistic; it is pluralistic. A State can be made to 
function as a monistic entity—but only under a one- 
party government or under an overwhelming crisis, in¬ 
ternal or external, The underlying nature of the State 
as an embodiment of brute force forcefully manifests 
itself under a one-party government or under the stress 
of a crisis. 

The U. S. A. 

Hence "the withering away of the State” simply 
means the process of divesting the State of the powers 
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and functions that pertain to it as an agency of brute 
force, that is to say, of the powers and functions of 
maintaining armaments and of making war and peace 
at will. When the 13 Qjlonies, for instance, gave up 
their sovereign rights in favor of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the United States of America, they experienced 
the process of "the withering away of the State.” 

Regionalism, An Extension of Nationalism 

Substitute in your imagination, if you can, the Na¬ 
tion-States of Europe for the American Colonies; think 
of their getting together into a Union, and you will 
have what may be called the United States of Europe 
or the European Region. 

Regionalism, I believe, is the logical extension of 
Nationalism. Nationalism grew up in Europe as part 
of the process of imposition from above. The British 
Nation, for instancce, was not welded together by the 
common consent of England, Scotland, Wales and Nor¬ 
thern Ireland—it came into being from English impo¬ 
sition. The German Nation, in like manner, was 
welded together by imposition upon the little Duchies, 
Principalities and Kingdoms by the Kingdom of Prus¬ 
sia. In the New World alone do we find the federal 
principle at work in the growth of a nation. (The Swiss 
confederation represents the sole luminous exception in 
Europe.) I, therefore, suspect that European Regiona¬ 
lism, embracing conflicting nationalisms, will emerge at 
the end of this war as a result of imposition from above 
by the winning side. 
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Be that as it may, Regionalism is the logical extension 
of nationalism, even as nationalism was the logical ex¬ 
tension of provincialism. Progress in the realm of the 
spirit has consisted in the enlargement of the sphere of 
man’s loyalty—^loyalty to the city-state was expanded 
into loyalty to the province; loyalty to provinces was 
in turn replaced by loyalty to the newly emerging na- 
tion-sta]te of the Renaissance; after a career of five hun¬ 
dred years, loyalty to nation-states is in process of trans¬ 
formation into loyalty to the Region embracing many 
nations within the same geographic area. The pattern 
of tomorrow will be sub-regionalisms within the Region, 
defying national boundaries. 

Let us speak of five Regions: 

(1) the Pan-American Region, 

(2) the Pan-Eurasian or the U. S. S. R. Region, 

(3) the Pan-Asian Region, 

(4) the Pan-African Region, 

(3) the Pan-European Region. 

Properly speaking, only the Pan-American Region 
requires the prefix Pan; the other Regions may be re¬ 
ferred to either with or without the prefix. 

The European Region 

The European Region may be sub-divided into small¬ 
er integrated regions such as the North European, the 
West European, the Central European, the South-East 
European, the East European regions. The basis for 
these regional units may be a combination of economic, 
ethnic and cultural factors. In this realm, as in many 
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Others, the United States of America provides the pat¬ 
tern: we have the New England states; the North-East 
industrial states; the Mid-West; the Cotton Belt, etc. 

Five Regional Sovereignties 

Each of the five Regions would be a federation of 
constituent nations, regardless of their form of govern¬ 
ment, monarchical or republican. The paramount func¬ 
tion of sovereignty—the right to maintain armaments 
and the right to make war and peace—^will be di¬ 
vested from the nations and transferred to the Regional 
Government. 

These five continental sovereignties, guaranteeing 
self-government to each of its national units, are apt to 
realize sooner rather than later the folly of using force 
in their dealings one with another and therefore to ban 
recourse to violence and war for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes. That done, disarmament on a world scale is with¬ 
in the bounds of possibility. 

When the five Regional Sovereignties decide to ban 
the use of force, we shall see "the withering away of the 
State”—call it the taming of the State or the humaniz¬ 
ing of the State—carried to its logical conclusion: peace 
on earth and goodwill among men! 

7 

"Power Centers,” 

An Extension of Power Politics 

In contrast to this process of the natural evolution of 
nationalism into Regionalism is the concept of the dom- 
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inant "Power Centers”—a hangover of the "power 
politics”' loutlook, which is an integral part of the 
thinking process of Europeans including Britishers. 
Thus a recent issue of The Economist, London, as 
quoted by The New York Herald Tribune, January 
29, 1942, speaks of the "five great power centers, Ger¬ 
many and Japan, Britain, Russia and the United States.” 
"In the hour of victory,” continues The Economist, 
"the effective power centers will be only three in num¬ 
ber, and while it is a first principle of their policy that 
every peace-loving State shall be associated with their 
decisions, ultimately it is on their agreement that it will 
depend whether the world is to know 'a new birth of 
freedom.’ ” 

At the end of World War I the Big Four—^England, 
France, Italy and America—tried to determine the 
shape of things to come. And what a pretty mess they 
made! This time we are urged by “our very good 
friends,” the British, that the “three great power cen¬ 
ters,” be permitted to determine how the world shall 
have "a new birth of freedom.” I smell Power Politics! 

Having profound trust in the integrity of America, 
I still recoil at the suggestion, because it is yet another 
backdoor to the structure of Power Politics. And what 
about the other 23 nations who have also committed 
themselves to the Declaration by United Nations? Are 
they to be mere spectators and silent accomplices at 
the next Peace Conference? I am afraid The Eco¬ 
nomist’s suggestion is not in accord with the Amer- 
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ican way of life, with the American way of doing 
things. 

Either we must work for the creation of five Region¬ 
al Ojntinental Sovereignties or for the establishment 
of one grand pluralistic World Sovereignty embracing 
all the nations of the world—a veritable United Na¬ 
tions of the World. In this fashion alone, and in no 
other, can America, true to her legacy, bring about “a 
new birth of freedom” for the whole world. 

8 

The Pluralistic World State of Tomorrow 

The "new birth of freedom” for the world is predi¬ 
cated upon a Union of the whole world, upon the 
creation of machinery for the realization of the organic 
oneness of mankind—the "consciousness of kind” em¬ 
bracing the totality of the human species. The new 
consciousness must dawn upon mankind that nations 
are "constituent” members of the world, rather than 
"component” parts of the world. 

The world of man in truth has become a small neigh¬ 
borhood. Nationalism is not enough. We need Region¬ 
alism. Indeed, the dynamics of technology necessitates 
a World State. 

World Government is easier said than done. The poet 
can and must sing of the federation of the world and 
the parliament of man. Social scientists must visualize 
and formulate the steps, revolutionary as well as evo- 
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lutionary, that may bring about a transition from the 
old order to the new. 

The evolution of the Five Regional Sovereignties is 
a logical extension of national sovereignties which are 
crumbling before our very eyes. Stabilization of the 
world order on the basis of three dominant "power 
centers” is possible; not for long, however, because the 
"power centers” system will be an extension of the em¬ 
pire system, with all the evils that the empire system 
breeds. 

The United Nations as a Peace Instrument 

The United Nations of the World, embracing twen¬ 
ty-six nations from all the continents of the globe, has 
within it the possibility of developing a world govern¬ 
ment, cutting across Regionalism on the one hand and 
"power centers” politics on the other. But so long as 
the United Nations of the World is conceived primarily 
as a Grand Alliance for war, so long is it impotent to 
usher in the New World of Tomorrow. Today the 
United Nations and the Axis Powers are simply oppos¬ 
ing teams in a war that is being fought all over the 
globe. 

G)uld we but look upon and "work” the United 
Nations of the World concept as an instrument for 
peace and for reconstruction! What an electric change 
that would bring about among the peoples of the world, 
in Axis lands as well as in Allied land^! 
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For such a revolutionary procedure in the midst of 
war we have the excellent example of the Great Ernan* 
cipator. 

Wanted: A Proclamation by the United Nations 

What specifically can be and needs to be done? 

After consultation with the proper authorities in the 
26 nations—the proper authorities in the case of subject 
countries like India are their national leaders—^let Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt announce a program for war and peace 
somewhat to the following effect:— 

Article I. The United Nations of the World are re¬ 
solved, both during the war and after its conclusion, not 
to resort to war for the settlement of disputes among 
their constituent members. 

Article II. To overcome the temptations to settle 
disputes by brute force, the United Nations of the 
World are resolved to set in motion Machinery for 
Peaceful Change, to wit: certain Commissions com¬ 
posed of experts, of men and women, commanding the 
confidence of all the member-nations and of the world: 

(i) Coordinated Armaments Commission, 
which shall, at the end of the war, become 
a Disarmament Commission; 

(ii) Grievances Commission, to adjudicate on 
boundaries, “mandates,” and all other 
political problems; 
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(iii) Abundant Life Gimmission to deal with 
economic problems, such as raw materials 
and markets, tariffs and communications, 
travel and immigration, exports and im¬ 
ports; 

(iv) Finance Commission, to deal with prob¬ 
lems of currency and banking; 

(v; Juridical Commission; 

(vi) Public Health Commission. 

Article III. All nations, whether neutral or enemy, 
are invited to join the United Nations of the World 
whenever they accept the fundamental purposes of 
Articles I and II of this Proclamation. 

High-sounding constitutions made to order for world 
government do not appeal to me. In some respects 1 
am a pragmatist. One step at a time is enough for 
me. Because I want to serve my fellow-men with the 
utmost dispatch, I do not wish to waste time splitting 
hairs over nice legal phraseology. The intent of the act 
is enough for me—and I daresay for 99.9 per cent of 
mankind. 


Birth of the Pluralistic World State 

The moment the six Commissions begin to operate 
with the sanction of the 26 nations within the pre¬ 
scribed frame of reference, that very moment will be 
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born the Pluralistic State of the World. The six G)m- 
missions would soon function as arms of the govern¬ 
ment of the United Nations of the World, even though 
the ritual of the parliament of man and the federation 
of the world had not been celebrated with the chiming 
of bells. 

Indeed, I am dubious that the ParUament of Man 
could ever be convened for a world government on the 
model either of the U. S. Congress or the British Par¬ 
liament. An adaptation of the Syndicalist idea is apt to 
be more serviceable for our purposes. The World Gov¬ 
ernment will be a matrix of a few important Commis¬ 
sions with thousands of sub-commissions—a sort of con¬ 
tinuous Peace Conference, like the Congress and Parlia¬ 
ment which are continuous peace conferences for the 
resolution of conflicts among in-group members. 

The one indispensable condition for World Govern¬ 
ment is the provision of Machinery for Peaceful Change 
in the form of International Commissions, vested with 
powers to investigate and to recommend. And inas¬ 
much as war is ruled out by the First Article of the 
Proclamation, the recommendations must be obeyed on 
pain of losing membership in the United Nations of 
the World. This does not mean that recommendations 
and awards by Commissions cannot be appealed to. The 
political process of pressures and pulls will be constantly 
in operation and consideration of any award or recom¬ 
mendation may be reopened according to the rules of 
the game that are sure to develop.^ 
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How to Create Trust} 

The greatest stumbling-block in the path of immed¬ 
iate worldwide agreement on this program is mutual 
distrust. The Axis Powers and their citizens have no 
special reason to trust the word of Allied statesmen; 
and, on our part, we know we have no special reason 
to trust the word of Axis statesmen. We cannot do 
business without mutual trust, and business we will have 
to do, one with another, at the end of the war. Is it pos¬ 
sible to create conditions for inspiring mutual confi¬ 
dence and trust and thereby ending the war before it is 
too late? 


A Panchayet Can Create Trust 

Happily for the human race, at this critical juncture, 
there is one man whose word can be accepted by friend 
and foe, whose "malice toward none,” whose "goodwill 
for all” and whose compassion for the wrongdoer are 
known to heaven and earth. Is it possible for mankind 
to utilize the services of Mahatma Gandhi for the end¬ 
ing of the war and for the launching of the United 
Nations of the World Government— yes, today rather 
than tomorrow? 

A Panchayet, i. e., a Commission of Five—composed 
of the President or Prime Minister of Eire, the President 
or Prime Minister of Switzerland, the President or For¬ 
eign Minister of Turkey, the President of the United 
States of America, and of Mahatma Gandhi—vested 
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with full powers to reason with the peoples of the world 
and to bring about an end of this war and of the war 
system as such, is potentially capable of ushering in the 
millennium in our time.* 

These are extraordinary times and they require extra¬ 
ordinary imagination. I wonder if our generation and 
its leaders will rise equal to the task? There is hope 
from one quarter—^President Roosevelt is a shatterer of 
precedents. He may do it once again—to the glory of 
man’s divinity. 


9 

Economic Patterns of Regionalism 
Customs-free Regions 

Whether the World State comes into being by way of 
Five Regional Sovereignties or by way of the United 
Nations of the World, commerce among nations will 
have to be carried on. The Abundant Life Commission 
will have its hands full from its very inception. It 5s 
quite possible that Regionalism as a political force may 
be shoved aside by the United Nations of the World 
Government. Even so. Regionalism as an economic fac¬ 
tor will not die. Each of the Eve Regions will become a 
customs union. 

Balancing Exports Against Imports 

These Customs Unions will then develop a clearing 
system for the interchange and exchange of goods and 
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services. For instance, instead of individual European 
countries buying wheat where they pleased, some from 
Argentina, some from Canada, some from the United 
States, the European Region would approach the Wheat 
Pool of the Pan-American Region and purchase the 
amount needed for the European peoples; and the Pan- 
American Union will approach the European Region 
for the amount of finished products and machinery 
needed in the South American countries. In this 
arrangement of bilateral and multilateral barters gold 
will play a most insignificant role. 

There is no need to shed tears over the prospective de¬ 
mise of the gold standard. Even today international 
trade under finance capitalism, we are assured by ex¬ 
perts, is carried on by balancing exports against imports. 
The export of gold for payment of import is rarely 
resorted to. For that matter, in our internal economy 
we rarely make payments by passmg gold from hand to 
hand, or even dollar bills. Dollar bills and coins are 
handled for small current transactions. A great deal of 
the nation’s business is done through checks. The clear¬ 
ing houses for banks in large cities and in specified 
regions just balance the checks of their member banks 
one against another and call it a day. Sometimes some 
money in currency may have to be handled for bal¬ 
ancing accounts. 

The Chain of Gold 

We do not handle gold and yet we are asked to hug 
tightly to our bosom the god of gold. The disappear- 
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ance of the gold standard, we are warned, might mean 
the crack of doom. This is a strange phenomenon. As a 
matter of fact, the investigations of Marx, Simmel and 
others have laid bare the complicated structure of the 
gold standard which created a barrier of gold between 
man and his productive power. The gold standard in 
very truth bound man in chains of gold. How to break 
the chain of gold we may learn from the Conmumists 
of Russia and from the National Socialists of the Third 
Reich. The whole economic structure of the U. S. S. R. 
was organized on the labor theory of value, first pro¬ 
pounded by Adam Smith (1723-1790), Ricardo (1772 
-1823), and Karl Marx (1818-1883). The theory 
says in substance that labor is the creator and the mea¬ 
sure of value, that commodities or economic goods are 
but the embodiments of human labor expended upon 
“nature.” 

Germany and Britain Under War Strain 

The Second Reich of the Weimar Republic partly 
broke the chains of the gold standard by the creation 
of the Rentenmark. The Third Reich, like the Soviet 
Union, made a clean break with the gold standard and 
organized its economy on the basis of labor as the crea- 
ator and the determinant of value. That this economic 
reorganization has benefitted the German people is ob¬ 
vious. It eliminated unemployment and has enabled the 
comparatively poor German nation to bear the huge 
costs of war, while Great Britain with its vast empire 
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has had to be rescued from the verge of bankruptcy by 
the resources of the United States of America. 

The Labor Standard of Tomorrow 

The gold standard was devised as a convenient mech¬ 
anism for the exchange of goods. Today it has become 
the measure of the value of goods. Here is where the 
rub comes in—every instrumentality in course of time 
tends to arrogate to itself the role of the end. The best 
mechanism, when institutionalized over a period of 
time, ceases to serve the original end and becomes an 
agent of tyranny. 

Tomorrow’s currency will be based on the labor 
standard, gold serving merely as a convenient medium 
of exchange. 

10 

The State of the Nation in Tomorrow’s World 
Four Freedoms 

Politically, the Bill of Rights will obtain in each na¬ 
tion. Civil liberties and the rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness will be safeguarded to each citizen. 
The national life will be organized on the Four Free¬ 
doms—freedom of speech and expression; freedom of 
worship; freedom from want; freedom from fear. 

The India of Gandhi’s Dreams 

I rather like Gandhi’s picture of the India of his 
dreams which he described to reporters in an interview 
on board the S. S. Rajputana in September, 1931: 
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I shall strive for a constitution which shall release India 
from all thraldom and patronage and give her, if need be, 
the right to sin. I shall work for an India in which the poor¬ 
est shall feel that it is their cknintry, in whose making they 
have an effective voice; an India in which there shall be no 
high class and no low class of people; an India in which all 
communities shall live in perfect harmony. There can be 
no room in such an India for the curse of untouchability, or 
the curse of intoxicating drinks or drugs. Women shall en¬ 
joy equal rights with men. Since we shall be at peace with 
all the rest of the world, neither exploiting nor being ex¬ 
ploited, we should have the smallest army imaginable. All 
interests not in conflict with the interests of the dumb mil¬ 
lions will be scrupulously respected whether foreign or in¬ 
digenous. Personally, I hate distinction between foreign and 
indigenous. This is the India of my dreams for which I shall 
struggle at the next Round Table. . . . 

—Interview granted on board the 
S. S. Rajputana, enroute to England. 

With variations to suit local conditions and different 
temperaments, Gandhi’s picture of the India of his 
dreams might well be taken as a basic pattern for all 
nations in the World of Tomorrow—in *'the kind of a 
world attainable in our time and generation,” to quote 
President Roosevelt’s words. 

11 

Problems and Patterns of the World 
Community 

Blueprints for the World of Tomorrow suffer some¬ 
times from too much vagueness, sometimes from too 
great a preoccupation with details. 
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Intemationd-Mindedness 

Every effort in the direction of international-mind- 
edness has been valuable. The League of Nations with 
headquarters in Geneva and the League of Nations 
Associations in several countries of the world; the Pan- 
Europa Plan of Count Coudenhove-Kalergi; the Euro¬ 
pean Federal Union Plan of Aristide Briand; the United 
States of Europe Plan as worked out by Alfred Bing¬ 
ham; World Government Plan, sponsored by Campaign 
for World Government, Lola Maverick Lloyd and Ro- 
sika Schwimmer, leaders; World Government Founda¬ 
tion, Charles (Henry) Davis and Charles F. Weller, 
leaders; Union Now Plan of Clarence K. Streit; Fed- 
ederal Union for a union of free peoples as a nucleus 
for a world government, Boston, Endicott Peabody, 
John W. Putnam, Conrad Hobbs, Elizabeth Cady, lead¬ 
ers; Fellowship of Faiths, K. N. Das Gupta, leader; H. 
G. Wells’s writings, notably. The Rights of Man, and 
A New World Order; the activities and statements of 
Friends (Quakers)—these and other efforts have had a 
salutary effect in producing international-mindedness, 
in leading men’s minds toward the shape of things to 
come, in inclining our generation to a study of the prob¬ 
lems and goals of our new world society. 

The New History Society’s Plan 

An interesting compendium of problems and goals 
of Tomorrow’s World is to be found in “The Plan of 
The New History Society (New York City) for the 
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Reconstruction of the Human G)mmonweaIth.” The 
leaders of The New History Society—Mrs. Lewis Stuy- 
vesant Chanler and Mirza Ahmad Sohrab—have been 
circularizing the "Plan” for the last ten years. I am 
afraid it suflFers too much from a tendency toward 
centralization. Then, again, major and minor problems 
of world reconstruction have been put on the same 
level. Even so, as an index to the nature of the prob¬ 
lems to be faced and the type of goals to be achieved 
by our new world society, **The Plan of The New His¬ 
tory Society” is serviceable. Hence it is reproduced in 
full: 

1. Simultaneous and complete disarmament, and the abo¬ 
lition of the Armies, Navies and Air Forces of the world. 

2. The replacing of War and Naval Departments by an 
International Security Department, and the establish¬ 
ment of a National Peace Department with a Secretary 
of Peace in every Government. 

3. The building of an International University, the aim of 
which will be the teaching of World Citizenship and the 
training of World Statesmen- 

4. (a) The elimination of economic barriers and the prep¬ 

aration of a Code of International Law. 

(b) The same civil and criminal laws for all nations, 
with certain reservations which may be found ab¬ 
solutely necessary at the beginning. 

(c) Abolition of Capital Punishment all over the world. 

(d) Equal wages for men and women for the same 
work. 

(e) The legalizing of Birth Control in all countries. 
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5. The creation of a Universal Flag to be used by every 
nation side by side with its own; and the composition of 
a Universal Anthem to be taught in the schools and sung 
by all the peoples of the earth. 

6. The choosing of one of the existing languages, or the 
developing of a new one, to be adopted as an inter¬ 
national language by every nation in addition to its own. 
This is to be called the World Language and shall be 
the vehicle for all diplomatic and commercial corres¬ 
pondence. 

7. The inauguration of a Umversal Calendar, and of a Uni¬ 
versal system of Weights, Measures, Currencies and 
Postage Stamps. 

8. A Cooperative system of production and distribution 

of all the wealth and resources of the world. 

9. The gaining of full and unassailable liberty by all the 
conquered countries, tertritories, mandates and colonies. 
[What is ‘Tuir* liberty?—H. T. M.] 

10. Unreserved acceptance and unqualified practice of the 
principle of political equality by all the governments 
and nations of the world. 

11. (a) Free Trade throughout the world. Free travelling 
throughout the world. Total demolition of pass¬ 
port departments and of all tariff walls and cus¬ 
tom houses. 

One international system of right of way for all 
vehicles, in the air, on land and water. 

All banks throughout the world to be branches of 
one supreme Universal Bank under the sovereign 
authority of the people of the world. 

The Universal Bank and its branches to develop 
a system of insurance to provide work, food, shel- 


(b) 

12. (a) 

(b) 
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ter, medical attention and education for every hu¬ 
man being on the face of the earth. 

13. (a) The adoption in every school of text-books, teach¬ 

ing the lessons of Peace, Universal Cooperation, 
and International Responsibility. 

(b) The same text-books for all the schools, colleges, 
universities and other educational institutions, to 
be prepared by cosmic minds under the direction 
of a World Board of Education. 

(c) The World Board of Education to be granted am¬ 
ple funds and sufficient time to spread universal 
education amongst all the aboriginal races. 

(d) Creation of a World Board of Fine Arts to foster 
arts and crafts throughout the world, along lines 
of the loftiest principles. 

14. The preparation of a Universal Bible drawn from the 
writings of the Prophets, and the teaching of the same 
in all the schools of the world. 

H. (a) The establishment of the ‘Tarliament of Man,** 
composed of representatives of the United States 
of the World which will, with a disinterested out¬ 
look, devote itself to the service and the upbuilding 
of humanity. 

(b) Abolition of charity and of all causes that have led, 
and shall lead, to the existence and maintenance 
of charity. [That is to say, poverty and unem¬ 
ployment.—H. T. M.] 

(c) The removal of caste and class systems in every 
country. 

(d) Humane treatment of animals. 

16. The insistence of the democracies of the world to end 
secret diplomacies, and to present all problems before 
the open bar of the nations. 
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17. The creation of a Universal System of Social, Scientific 
and Spiritual Education; so that the mind and soul of 
man, like unto the balanced wings of a bird, may soar 
toward the zenith of perfection. 

18. The massing of the world's arts, sciences, philosophies 
and religions into one irresistible force for peace. 

19. The inculcation of the essential doctrine of Human Bro¬ 
therhood. Not only should we teach Human Brother¬ 
hood, but we must feel and live human brotherhood. 
Human Brotherhood is the summation of all teachings. 
The practice of this one Ideal will bring the dawning of 
the New Day the world over. 

12 

Mr. Ford’s Vision of World Federation 

Not only have peace societies and religious lead¬ 
ers been concerned with projecting the world of the 
future; business men and captains of industry have also 
felt the need to occupy themselves with thoughts about 
the world of tomorrow. Mr. Henry Ford, the hard- 
headed industrialist, in a remarkable interview granted 
to the correspondent of The New York Times on 
the 3rd of December, 1941, thus expressed his opinions 
on the shape of things to come:— 

From this war must emerge a federation of the world, a great 
democracy in which all peoples might live in peace and prosperity, 
it was said today by Henry Ford. . . . 

It would be a federation in which politics would be discarded, 
one in which a universal currency, a universal economy and a uni¬ 
versal market would prevail, he asserted. 

Unless such a federation were established, Mr. Ford said, the 
present war would be only a dress rehearsal for another and more 
terrible conflict. 
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**The United States is a practical example of federation," he 
said* **We federated because it was the only way to save ourselves 
from ruin. Europe is finding she cannot live unfederated today. 

"World federation will mean the elimination of customs barriers, 
economic barriers, and the establishment of the good-neighbor policy 
throughout the world, to the end that people may live in harmony 
and goodwill. 

"If the United States puts its influence behind it the same type 
of agreement can be arrived at in Europe. No country should be 
forced in, but every country soon would see the advantage to be 
gained byi voluntarily coming in. They would need no armies and 
there would be no wars because nations would all be neighbors in 
the same federation* 

"The point I make ... is that the time is here to start the 
federation. 

"Here we are, forty-eight states, some of them larger than whole 
countries of Europe. But there are not forty-eight sets of customs 
barriers. 

"We are federated. 

"But they are divided and kept divided by men who profit by 
divisions and wars. If Europe were federated, the people who profit 
by war will newer again get a foothold, for they would have noth¬ 
ing to work on.” 

A hearty Amen! The United Nations of the World 
is the answer to Mr. Ford’s concern, to the European’s 
concern—to every world-citizen’s concern. 

Brother man, let us be done with strife, violence and 
war! There is work to be done. A new world beckons 
to us all. Let us devote every ounce of energy we have 
to the rebuilding of this common world of ours, to the 
creation of a world society wherein war drums throb 
no longer and the battle-flags are furled in the Parlia¬ 
ment of Man, the Federation of the World! 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOUL FORCE—DESIGN FOR LIVING 

A TESTIMONY WITHOUT BEGINNING, WITHOUT END 

1 

THE JEWISH TRADITION 
Vision, Grace, Plowshares 

Where there is no vision, the people perish. 

—PROVERBS, 29:18. 

Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts. —ZECHARIAH, 4:6 

And many nations shall come, and say, Come, and let us go 
up to the mountain of the Lord. . • . And He shall judge among 
many people, and rebuke strong nations afar off; and they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks: nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. —^MICAH, 4:2-3. 

—ISAIAH, 2:3-4. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
The Two Commandments 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. And thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. —^MATTHEW, 22: 37-39. 

The Technique for Converting the Wrong-Doer 

Ye have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth: 
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But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 

And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also* 

And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. 

Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, ITiou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bor, and hate thine enemy. 

But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you; 

That ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven; 
for he maketh his sun tO| rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 

For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? do 
not even the publicans the same? 

And if ye may salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? do not even the publicans so? 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 

** —MATTHEW, 5:38-48. 

Of One Blood 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth. _^ACTS 17:26. 

Sovereignty, a Deadly Corrosive 

**But after that Cyrus,” quoth he, "in Asia, the Lacedemon¬ 
ians and Athenians in Greece, began to subdue the countries and 
cities within their reaches; then desire of sovereignty grew (crea¬ 
ted) a common cause of war, and opinion placed the greatest glory 
in the largest empire,” etc. Thus far he. This desire for sovereignty 
is a deadly corrosive to human spirits. 

—ST. AUGUSTINE.i 
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^'The Conqueror Ever More Like the Conquered^ 

Amid every circumstance of alarm and horror, without warning 
of any suspension of peace negoitiations supposedly carried on in 
good faith, Japan struck at this nation and did serious damage to 
life and property. In retaliation, America struck back in the man¬ 
ner sanctified by ages of political tradition, and is nqw at war with 
the greatest military power of the eastern world. This war prompt¬ 
ly extended itself to the greatest military power of the western 
world. It will spread in the end to the entire world, and wrap 
this globe in one vast conflagration of devouring flame. 

It Viiil be a long war—^not less than ten or fifteen yealrs. I do 
not expect to live to see the end of its farthest repercussions. It 
will be a disastrous war, exhausting our wealth, wrecking our econ- 
Ojmy> fuining our democracy, and despoiling our culture. This 
country will not bel recognizable when it is over. If we win this 
war, we shall only reproduce that Roman victory described by 
St. Augustine wherein **the conqueror looked ever more like the 
conquered.” And the fairest hope of all our modern world, which 
was the promise of American life, will have disappeared forever. 

—REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES.^ 

2 

THE WAY OF THE CONSCIENTIOUS COOPERATOR 

'*Thou shalt not kill.' 

With the sixth commandment as their battle cry, 150 "consci¬ 
entious cooperators” paraded on the grounds of Maplewood Acad¬ 
emy here [in Hutchinson, Minn.] Sunday, following completion 
of training which will enable them to serve their country in the 
fighting lines, while remaining faithful to their own creed. 

In the gray-green uniform of the Seventh Day Adventist Medi- 
ical Cadets corps, the volunteers, forbidden by conscience to bear 
arms against any man, passed smartly in military review. . . . 
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In the stand was their own commander, Maj. Everett N. Dick, 
Professor of History at Union G>Ilege, Lincoln, Neb., originator 
of the medical cadet corps idea. . • • 

Following the parade* commissions were presented to officers 
of the corps and warrants for promotions were served to men in 
the ranks. A selected platoon ran off a brisk drill, simulating re¬ 
moval of casualties from the battlefield, and the ceremonies were 
over. . . . 

For many years, members of the faith have prophesied that, some 
day, the entire world would be plunged into mortal combat. Fore¬ 
seeing universal conscription of manpower, the Adventists, as early 
as 1930, prepared the way. 

Members of the church are no draft dodgers. The tag, "con¬ 
scientious objector,” is odious to them. They are anxious to serve 
after their own fashion. But to one law they remain adamantly 
faithful: "Serve God first, country next.” 

Without compromising their stand against killing, members of 
the faith, imder Major Dick’s guidance, were enrolled under the 
emblem of the flenr de I is and medical cross. 

The federal government gave its approval to the plan, autho¬ 
rized the uniforms of the corps, and agreed to enroll graduates in 
the army medical corps as soon as they are called up. Thus far, 
the army has made good that promise. 

Volunteers to the course at Maplewood each contributed $33 
as tuition costs. They left their hbmes and jobs in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Iowa for the three weeks’ training. Many of them 
were deferred by draft boards, pending completion of their train¬ 
ing. . . . 

Temporary barracks were made ready for them. For 21 days, 
working from J:30 A. M. to 9:30 P. M., the men drilled in the 
rudiments of first aid. They learned bandaging and splinting, camp 
sanitation, milit; 4 ry discipline, defense against chemical agents and 
air and mechanized attack, map reading, signal communications 
and other essentials. 
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Handicapped by lack of equipment, the cadets braved severe 
winter weather to drill in remorval of wounded under actual battle 
conditions, including even explosions of land mines. . . . 

will go as far as we can to be loyal to our country,” said 
K. L. Gant of Minneapolis, Educational Secretary of the Northern 
Union G>nference of Seventh Day Adventists. “But we cannot 
bear arms. I believe every army in the world has Adventists serving 
in non-combatant capacities.” . . . 

Members of the corps have no fear of front-line duty. “We’ll 
be right there with the troops when they are advancing,” said one. 
“And when they are retreating, we’ll be behind them, in the 
thickest of shell-fire, picking up the casualties.” 

^FENDALL YERXA, 
in The Minneapolis Morning Tribune, 
February 23, 1942. 

3 

THE FRIENDS’ WAY OF LIFE 

They (the British Government authorities) offered me that 
preferment (as they called it), asking me if I would not take up 
arms for the G)mmonwealth against Charles Stuart. I told them I 
knew from whence all wars arose, even from the lust, accordinig 
to James’s doctrine; and that I lived in the virtue of that life and 
power that took away the occasion of all wars. 

GEORGE FOX (1650).3 

For all dwelling in the Light that comes from Jesus, it (the 
Light) leads out of wars, leads out of strife, leads out of the 
occasion of wars, and leads out of the earth up to God, and out 
of earthly mindedness into heavenly mindedness. 

GEORGE FOX {1657)^ 
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It may take many years more of experience and suffering before 
the Christian world awakes universally to the truth that war and 
all its methods are absolutely incompatible with the teachings, 
the spirit, the kingdom and the way of life of our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ. ... It may well be said that the world 
is not yet ready for this'advanced idealism* . . . But, in any case, 
there ought to be a world like the one for which Christ lived and 
died. And that kind of a world will never actually come unless 
some of us take the vision and hope seriously and set to work' tq 
make it real here on this very earth. It will be said again that these 
dreams and hopes are visionary and impractical-even Christ Him¬ 
self, with all His spiritual power and divine authority, failed to 
**change human nature,** came up against the thick bossed shield 
of £xed habit and ancient custom and ended His beautiful life in 
dark defeat and ignominious death. The answer is that He has been 
changing human nature ever since, that His Cross has become the 
most decisive factor in human history, and that it appears to be 
a better venture to die for love and truth and an ideal world than 
to live among the grooves of £xed habit and ancient custom and 
the old stupid oompromise. The world will at least be better off 
if there is a Christian group, even a small one. . . , resolved to live 
for these hopes, for this way of life, to bear their clear testimony 
for peace and love at any cost, and at any price, and ready, if 
the supreme sacrifice is demanded, to die for that faith and for 
that vision* 

—RUFUS M. JONES.^ 
**The Lord's Battalions'* 

The first Friends or Quakers, the "Children of Light** who 
followed George Fox in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
shook with the force of the spirit within them; and though the 
Quakers no longer quake they are still strongly moved to a life 
of love and friendliness to all men. . . . V^hen a Quaker goes forth 
to do what he must do, he moves calmly, implacably, firm in the 
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faith that good will and personal conviction are the best weapons 
in the world against hate and evil • . . The Quaker belief (is) 
that action must go hand in hand with true religious faith. 

The (American Friends) Service G>mmittee was formed in 1917. 
Quaker belief holds that there can be no such thing as a good 
war; it is unalterably opposed to the use of force at any time. Yet 
the alternative to force is not inactivity or cowardice. It is ^^irre¬ 
sistible and constructive good vHlL' . . . 

For having followed their Quaker consciences, for having been 
consistently impartial in a violently partisan world, the Quakers 
have established entree where diplomats and ace correspondents 
may not penetrate. . • . 

In all its work Quakerism thinks not in terms of masses but in 
terms of individuals: the human personality is, to a Quaker, a 
sacred thing, and where the average person is stunned into inactiv¬ 
ity by mass catastrophe, the Quaker mentality is always able to 
separate the particular from the general, the starving child from 
the millions of starving children* And the succor of the single 
child, the single sacred personality, is enough to repay all effort 
even if others cannot be helped. , . . 

Quakers always try to remove the cause of suffering as well 
as give passing relief, and they make no exception for war itself. 
tJndiscouraged by the happenings of the past few years, the Peace 
Section of the (American Friends Service) Committee continues 
its chore of pointing out to all who will listen that there never 
was a good war or a bad peace* Because Quakerism is an "inward” 
faith, evangelical fire and missionary zeal are no very heavy part of 
the 'Friends’ spiritual baggage. What "proselytizing” there is is a 
sort of godly jujitsu in which the Quaker stands firm in his faith 
and the convert convinces himself. • . . 

Another function of the Peace Section, particularly important 
now, is dealing with the conscientioils objector* . . . There is a 
possibility that the government will ask the Committee to take 
over all the objectors drafted- ... [It may be pointed out that 
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of the 25 G)nscientious Obijectors’ Camps, otherwise known as the 
Gviiian Public Service (C. P. S.) Camps, in operation on the 1st 
of March, 1942, 9 are tmder the supervision of the American 
Friends Service Committee, 7 under the supervision of the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, 4 under the Brethren Service Commit¬ 
tee, 2 under the Association of Catholic Conscientious Objectors, 
and 3 under the joint supervision of the Mennonite Central Com¬ 
mittee and the Brethren Service Committee.—H. T. M.] 

To the Quakers, charity begins wherever the need for it arises, 
and they have not failed to see the need when it appeared in their 
own back yard. . . . 

"Viewed casually,** says a Committee brochure, "the Commit¬ 
tee’s projects appear quite unrelated, yet through them all, past 
and present, runs a single thread of purpose—to demonstrate the 
power of unselfish love and good will to overcome strife and bitter¬ 
ness. The world at large may seem poor evidence of the success of 
the Ciommittee’s efforts. None the less, they have left their mark 
on many hearts and minds, andi have demonstrated that the testi¬ 
mony of service is a practical application of the teachings of Jesus*" 

—Fortune Magazhte, New York, December 1940, pp. 69ff- 

4 

THE HINDU TRADITION 

{TJje sources from which extracts in this section are given are 
strange and unfamiliar to most Occidental readers. Hence no at¬ 
tempt is made to identify each source by chapter and verse* Very 
few persons in the Western world are competent to read the original 
Sanskrit texts; even English translations have mt pften gone be¬ 
yond the cloistered halls of academies. 

Any good translation pf the BHAGAVAD GITA should serve 
as an \ admirable introduction to the subjects discussed, THE BIBLE 
OF MANKIND by M. A, Sohrab should also prove serviceable. 
—H, T. M.) 
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THAT—the Supreme Self 

Then was not non-existence, nk>r existence. . . THAT only 
breathed by its own nature: apart from THAT was naught. 

—Rig Veda. 

This Self—^THAT—^is Brahma* 

—Mandukya Upanhhad* 

All this verily is Brahma. 

This my Atma, this Self within the heart, is in truth Brahma. 

—Chhandogya Upanishad, 

Truth is the eternal Brahma* • . Everything rests on Truth. 

— Mahabharata. 

This is the Truth: As from a blazing fire, sparks being like 
unto fire, fly forth a thousandfold, thus are various beings brought 
forth ftxwn the Imperishable, and return thither also. 

—Mundaka Upanishad. 

Some wise men, deluded, speak of nature, and others of time, 
as the cause of everything; but it is the greatness of God by which 
the Brahma-wheel is made to turn. 

It is at the command lof Him who covers this world, the knower, 
the Time of time, who assumes qualities and knowledge—^it is at 
His commmand that this work of creation imfolds itself, which is 
called earth, water, fire, air and ether* 

Let us know that highest Great Lord of lords, the Deity of 
deities, the Master of masters, the Highest above, the Lord of the 
world, the Adorable. 

There is no effect and no cause known of Him; no one is like 
unto Him or better; His high power is revealed as manifold, as 
inherent, acting as force and knowledge ... He is the cause. 

He is the One God, hidden in all things, all-pervading, the Self 
within all beings, watchful over all works, the Witness, the Per- 
ceiver, the only one free from qualities (of good and bad, of pleas¬ 
ure and pain, etc*). 
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He, being over, rules over all and everything, so that the uni¬ 
versal germ ripens in nature; diversifies all natures that can be 
ripened, and determines all qualities. 

That incarnate Self, according to His own qualities (of manifes¬ 
tation), chooses many shapes, coarse and subtle; and, having Him¬ 
self caused His union with them, He is seen as another and another, 
through the qualities of the body. 

He who knows Him who has no beginning and no end, in the 
midst of chaos, creating all things, having many forms, alone en¬ 
veloping everything, is freed from all fetters. 

—Svetasvatara Upanishad. 


Verily, in the beginning this was Brahma, one and only. That, 
being one, was not strong enough. It created the most excellent pow¬ 
ers. ... He (Brahma in manifestation) was not strong enough. He 
created the most excellent law. There is nothing higher than the law. 
Thenceforth, even a weak man rules a stronger with the help of 
the law. Thus, the law is what is called the true. And if a man 
declares what is true, they say he declares the law; and if he de¬ 
clares the law they say he declares what is true. 

—Brihadaranyaka Upartishad. 


Grains of sand are perhaps numerable, but of the universes 
there is no numbering. 


—Devi Bhagavat, 


Evolution 


He alone enjoys the sense of cosmic oneness who knows the 
universe as the manifestation of the Atma, of the Supreme Self. 
Herbs and trees and all that bears life, he regards as the Self in 
manifestation. In herbs and trees Rasa, which is to say sap or life, 
is seen; and mind is seen in them that have Prana or breathing. 
In them that have Prana, the Atma is more manifest. In them, of 
course. Rasa, too, is seen; but the mind is not seen in the others. 

In man, the Atma, the Self, is most manifest; he is endowed 
with knowledge. He speaks that which he knows; he sees that 
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which he knows; he knows what occurred yesterday; he knows 
the invisible and the visible; mortal though he be, he strives jBor 
immortality. Thus endowed is he. But of the others, animals, hunger 
and thirst are the only knowledge. They speak not the known, they 
see not the known; they know not what belongs to yesterday, nor 
the visible and the invisible. Their innate endowment is limited. 
According to the knowledge are the births in^ the stages of evolu¬ 
tion—^inanimate and animate: mineral, vegetable, animal and hu¬ 
man kingdoms. 

—Aitareyaranyaka Upanishad, 


Indeed, if I may be allowed the anachronism, the Hindus were 
Spinozaites more than 2,000 years before the existence of Spinoza; 
and Darwinians many centuries before Darwin; and evolutionists 
many centuries before the doctrine of evolution had been accepted 
by the scientists of our time, and before any word like “evolution*’ 
existed in any language of the world (other than Sanskrit—^H.T.M.). 

—SIR MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism^ 4th ed., p. xii; 

New York: Macmillan, 1891. 


From Death to Immortality 

In the vast Brahma-wheel, the source and support of all selves, 
the individual wanders, thinking of himself as being difiFerent and 
separate from the Supreme Ruler. United with Him, he attains 

unmortality. — Svetasvatara Upanishad, 


Lead me from the unreal to the real! 

Lead me from darkness to light! 

Lead me from death to immortality! 

—Brihadaranyaha Upanishad* 


The Way to Spiritual Emancipation 
Man is verily desire-formed, desire-bound; as is his desire so is 
his thought. As is his thought so does he act; as he acts so does 

he attain. — Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
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When all desires hidden in the heart are given up, then does 
the mortal become immortal, then does he attain Brahma in this 
very life. 

—Devi Bhagvat, 

Desire verily is never quenched by the enjoyment of the objects 
of desire; it only increases further as fire fed with butter. 

—Manu Smritu 

That which isi at first as venom, but in the end is as nectar— 
that pleasure of self-imposed discipline is said to be noble, born of 
the blissful knowledge of the Self. 

That which from the tinion of the senses with their objects at 
first is as nectar but in the end is like venom—that pleasure of sen¬ 
suousness is accounted not so noble. 

>?• SJ- 

Affection and aversion for the objects of sense abide in the 
senses; let none come under the dominion of these two longings— 
they are forsooth the obstructors of his onward march to the 
Supreme Self* 

—Bhagavad Gita. 

He is called the holder of the Tri-Danda in whose reason these 
are fixed—control of speech, control of mind, control of body. 

The man who, amidst all creatures, abides by this threefold rule, 
verily dominates over desire and anger and attains perfection. 

* »i- 

The wise man should endeavor to control the senses running 
after alluring objects of senses, even as the charioteer has constantly 
to rein in the horses* 

—Manu Smriti, 

Worship of the Devas (manifestations of God); reverence for 
the twice-born, the gurus (teachers) and the wise; straightforward¬ 
ness, chastity and Ahimsa (non-injury, non-violence)—these con¬ 
stitute the austerity of the body. 

Mental happiness, equanimity, silence, self-control, purity of 
nature—these constitute the austerity of the mind. 
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Speech causing no annoyance, truthful, pleasant and beneficial, 
and the repetition of the Vedas—^these constitute the austerity of 

—Bbagavad Gita* 

Wisdom, austerity, fire, food, earth, mind, water, plastering, 
wind, rites, the sun and time are the purifiers of human beings. 

The body is purified by water, the mind by truth, the soul 
by knowledge and austerity, the reason by wisdom. 

Let him speak the true, let him speak the pleasing; let him not 
speak an unpleasing truth nor a pleasing falsehood. This is the 
Sanatana Dharma (ancient law or Eternal Religion). 

—Manu Smrith 

Cross the passes diflScult to cross; conquer wrath with peace, 
untruth with truth. 

—Sama Veda, 


Cade—the Functional Organization of Society 


Of Brahmins or Teachers-Priests, Kshattriyas or Warriors-Ad- 
ministrators, Vaishyas or Merchants-Agriculturists and Shudras (Su- 
dras) or Servants, the obligations have been distributed according 
to the qualities bom of their nature. 

Serenity, self-restraint, austerity, purity, forgiveness, and also 
uprightness, wisdom, knowledge, belief in God—these are the ob¬ 
ligations of the Brahmin, implicit in his nature and vocation. 

Prowess, splendor, firmness, dexterity, and also not fleeing in 
battle, generosity, rulership—these are incumbent upon the Kshat- 
triya- 

Agriculture, protection of cows, and conmercc are the obliga¬ 
tions of the Vaishya, while action of the nature of service is to 


be rendered by the Shudra. 


-‘Bhaga(vad Gita, 


The Shudra becomes a Brahmin and a Brahmin becomes a Shudra 
by conduct. Know this same rule to apply to him who is horn of 
the Kshattriya or of the Vaishya. — Manu Smriti* 
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Truth, gift, forgiveness, good conduct, gentleness, austerity and 
mercy—^where these are seen, there we have a Brahmin. 

If these marks exist in a Shudra and not in a Brahmin, the 
Shudra is not a Shudra nor is the Brahmin a Brahmin. 

Only when his conduct conforms to this standard do we ha\e 
a right to call him a Brahmin; otherwise he must be regarded as 
a Shudra. — Mahabharata. 

What is said as to the marks of conduct indicative of a man's 
caste, if those marks are found in another, designate him by the 
caste of his marks, not by the caste of his birth. 

By birth every one is a Shudra* By Samskara (performance of 
obligatory duties) he becomes a twice>born. 

—Vishnu Bhagavat, 

Neither birth nor Samskaras, neither study of the Vedas nor 
ancestry is the cause of Brahminhood. Conduct alone is the cause 
thereof. — Mahabharata. 

Attributes of the Divine Potential 

Boiled down to the minimum essential, everything that the 
author of the eighteen Puranas has said amounts to two things 
only: (1) Doing good to another is meritorious, right; (2) caus¬ 
ing injury to another is sinful, wrong. 

—Popular Saying m Sanskrit, 

Fearlessness, purity of heart, perseverance in the pursuit of 
wisdom, charity, control of the senses, study, austerity, uprightness, 

Ahimsa, truthfulness, absence of anger, surrender to the Will of 
God, peace of mind, avoidance of calumny, compassion for all 
beings, absence of greed, gentleness, modesty, absence of restless¬ 
ness, 

Energy, forgiveness, courage, noble-mindedness, freedom from 
hatred and from pride—these are his who is born to the divine 
qualities* 
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Hypocrisy, arrogance and conceit, wrath and also harshness and 
unwisdom are, on the other hand, demoniac qualities. 

Self-important, obstinate, filled with the pride and intoxication 
of wealth, these, moved by demoniac impulses, perform lip-sacri¬ 
fices for ostentation, contrary to scriptural ordinance. 

Given over to egotism, violence, insolence, lust and wrath, 
these malicious ones ever hate Me in the bodies of others and in 
their own. 

Triple i^ the gate of this hell, destructive of the self—^lust, 
wrath, and greed. Therefore, let a man renounce these three* 

—Bhagavad Gita. 

Signs of True Religion 

Steadfastness of purpose, forgiveness, self-discipline, non-thiev¬ 
ing; purity of mind, body and heart; control of the senses, wisdom; 
learning, truth, absence of anger—these ten virtues are the sigxis 
of true religion. 

Ahimsa, truth, non-thieving; purity of mind, body and heart; 
control of the senses—these five virtues, saith Manu, constitute 
the summarized law for the four castes. 

—Manu Sfnritu 

Three Paths to Salvation 

As is abundantly made Clear in the Bhagavad Gita, Hinduism 
teaches that there are three paths leading to salvation: (1) Bhakti, 
the path of ecstatic devotion; (2) Jnana, the path of knowledge; 
(3) Karma, the path of action. In terms of his competence, every 
individual may select any of the three paths as his dominant pur¬ 
suit, without (necessarily neglecting the other two. —^H. T. M* 

The term Hmduism, coined by Occidental scholars devoted to 
the cult of nomenclature, is meaningless to the Hindu. Religion is 
not an ism —^not a bundle of creeds, beliefs, rituals, dogmas and 
formulae: say the Hindus* Religion is the whole of life—^it b a 
way of life. Hence the Hindus call their religion Sanatana Dhorma, 
the ’^Eternal Religioin." Dharma b **that which holds together Or 
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upholds” the integrity of the individual, of society, of the cosmos. 
Every pursuit of Truth, whether in the field of science or litera¬ 
ture, whether in the realm of social service or artistic activity, 
whether in isolation and meditation or in social relationships and 
functions, is a fulfilment of Dharma, an expression of religious 
living. Sanatana Dharma is sometimes referred to as the Arya 
Dharma, that is to say, as the Dharma, or Religion of the Aryas 
(Sanskrit term), i- e., of noblemen, of gentlemen. In one sense, 
therefore, the quest of Hindu seers has been for the qualities of no¬ 
bility, of gentlemanliness, upon this planet, which may ultimately 
lead to release from the bondage of the ceaseless cycle of birth 
and rebirth. —H. T. M. 

The Vedas are without beginning and without end- . . By Vedas 
no books are meant. They mean the accumulated treasury of spiri¬ 
tual laws discovered by different persons in different times. 

—SWAMI VIVEKANADA (1862—1902). 

The Voice of Modem Prophets 

The present is determined by our past actions, and the future 
by the present. The soul will go on evolving up or reverting back 
from birth to birth and death to death. But here is another ques¬ 
tion: Is man a tiny boat in a tempest, raised one moment on the 
foamy crest of a billow and dashed down into a yawning chasm 
the next, rolling to and fro at the mercy of good and bad actions— 
a powerless, helpless wreck in an ever-raging, ever-rushing, un¬ 
compromising current of cause and effect; a little moth placed 
under the wheel of causation, which rolls on crushing everything 
in its way and waits not for the widow’s tears or the orphan’s 
cry? The heart sinks at the idea, yet this is the law of Nature! 

Is there no hope?—was the cry that went up from the bottom 
of the heart of despair. It reached the throne of mercy, and words 
of hope and consolation came down and inspired a Vedic sage, 
and he stood up and in trumpet voice proclaimed the glad tidings: 
“Hear ye, children of immortal bliss! even ye that reside in higher 
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spheres! I have found the Ancient One, who is beyond all darkness, 
beyond all delusionsr knolwing Him alone you shall be saved from 
death over again!" 

“Children of immortal bliss!"—^what a sweet, what a hopeful 
name! Allow me to call you, brethren, by that sweet name—heirs 
of immortal bliss! Yea, the Hindu! refuses to call you sinners. Ye 
are the children of God, the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and 
perfect beings* Ye divinities on earth—sinners? It is a sin to call 
a man so; it is a standing libel on human nature. Come up, oh 
lions! and shake off the delusion that you are sheep! You are souls 
immortal, spirits free, blest and eternal; ye are not bodies. Matter 
is yoiu: servant, not you the servant of matter. 

Thus it is that the Vedas proclaim not a dreadful combination 
of unforgiving laws, not an endless prison of cause and effect, but 
at the head of all these laws, in and through every particle of 
matter and force, stands One “by whose command the wind blows, 
the fire bums, the clouds rain, and death stalks upon the earth." 

—SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

If untouchability be a part of Hinduism, then I for one declare 
myself a rebel against Hinduism. 

—M* K. GANDHI (1869— ), 1909. 

Truth One, Paths Many 

I am in every religion as the thread through a string of pearls. 

Wherever thou seest extraordinary powers exalting and purify¬ 
ing humanity. 

Know thou there am I present. 

* * 

Whosoever comes to Me, through whatsoever form, 

I do reach him; 

All men are struggling through paths 

Which in the end lead unto Me. 


[W4] 
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He who, regardless of the fruit of actions, performs the action 
which ought to be performed, is the devotee and renouncer. 

Y<yur business is with action alone; not by any means with the 
fruit* Let not the fruit of action be your motive to action. Let not 

your attachment be £xed on Inaction, either. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

He is said to have transcended the qualities who is not averse to 
light and activity; who remains steady; who is self-contained; who 
has discernment; to whom pleasure and pain are alike; to whom a 
sod, a stone and gold are alike; to whom what is agreeable and what 
is disagreeable are alike; who has discriminating judgment; to whom 
censure and praise of himself are alike; who is alike in honor and 
dishonor; who'll alike toward the sides of friends and foes. 

—Bhagavad Gita. 

5 

THE BUDDHIST TRADITION 

My doctrine makes no distinction between high and low, rich 
and poor, it is like the sky, it has room for all and like water it 
washes all alike* ... To him in whom love dwells the whole world 
is but one family. Hatred is never overcome by hatred, this is an 
ancient rule. The greatest victor is he who conquers himself. 
Overcome evil with good and lying with truth. 

—BUDDHA. 

Be ye lamps unto yourselves, betake yourselves to no external 
refuge* Hold fast to the truth as a lamp, hold fast as a refuge toi 
the truth* Whosoever shall be a lamp unto themselves, looking 
not for refuge to anyone besides themselves, it is they who shall 
reach the topmost height. 

—BUDDHA. 

The Eightfold Path 

1. Right views; free from superstition or delusion. 

2* Right aims: high and worthy of an intelligent, earnest man. 

3. Right speech: kindly, open, truthful. 

4. Right conduct: peaceful, honest, pure. 
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$• Right livelihood: bringing hurt or danger to no living thing. 

6, Right effort: in self-training or self-control. 

7. Right mindfulness: the active, watchful mind. 

Right contemplation: earnest thought on the deep mysteries 
of life. 

(This Eightfold Path leads to the cessation of suffering.) 

—BUDDHA. 


The Buddhist Decalogue 

1. Ye shall slay no living thing. 

2. Ye shall not take that which is not given. 

3. Ye shall not act wrongfully touching the bodily desires. 

4. Ye shall drink no maddening drink. 

5« Ye shall speak no lie. 

6. Accept no gold or silver. 

7. Shtm luxurious bed. 

8. Abstain from late meals- 

9. Avoid public amusements. 

10. Abstain from expensive dress. 

—BUDDHA.« 

r 

The Twelfth Rock-Edict of Emperor Asoka 

Emperor Asoka honors men of all sects and religions, house¬ 
holders as well as ascetics, with gifts and honors of all kinds* 

But Emperor Asoka values neither gifts nor honors so highly 
as that there should be a promotion of the essential elements of 
Religion in all religions. 

This promotion of the essentials of Religion is possible in many 
ways. 

But its root is restraint of speech; that is to say, there ought to 
be no exaltation of one s religion and finding fault with another's 
on improper occasion, and there ought to be no depreciation of 
another's religion on this and that occasion. 
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On the contrary, others’ religions should be honored in every 
way* By so doing one exalts one's own religion and does service 
to another's religion. By doing otherwise one injures one's own 
religion and harms another's as well. 

For whosoever does honor to his own religion and condemns 
another's—all through attachment to his own religion—^in order 
to glorify his own religion, is in very truth severely injuring his 
own religion. 

Concourse, fellowship with members of other faiths, is there¬ 
fore commendable, to the end that they may hear and desire to 
hear further one another’s Dharma (religion). 

For this is the desire of the Emperor that all sects and religions 
shall be well-informed and fruitful of good* 

And those who are attached to their respective sects and re¬ 
ligions ought to be spoken to as follows: 

**Emperor Asoka values neither gifts nor honors so highly as 
that there should be a promotion of the essential elements of Re¬ 
ligion in all religions and mutual appreciation as well." 

—EMPEROR ASOKA OF INDIA 
(reigned 273 B. C.—232 B. C.)^ 

Asoka 5 AttHude Toward Other Religions Derived from 
Hmduism^s Age-old Practice of Religious 
Tolerance and Appreciation 

European analogies might lead us to expect that Asoka's con¬ 
version to Buddhism would have induced him to persecute the vo¬ 
taries of other religions. In reality the fEndus have been at all 
times extremely tolerant to other creeds, and have allowed every¬ 
body to try to attain salvation in his own fashion* Among the six 
orthodox schools of philosophy they count the pantheistic Vedanta 
and the atheistic Samkhya, and epigraphical and literary records 
show that Hindu Kings considered it their duty to build temples 
and to make grants to other gods and denominations than their 
own. The same tolerance was practiced by Asoka. As a pious Hindu 

[W7] 
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he acknowledged the debt which every king owes to his subjects 
in return for the revenue levied from them, and which consists in 
affording them protection. 

—E. mJLTZSCH.8 

6 

THE 20R0ASTRIAN TRADITION 
Good Conduct 

In every place and time, to restrain oneself from evil and to be 
diligent in meritorious work are good. 

The pleasures which are superior to all pleasures are health of 
body, freedom from fear, good repute and righteousness* 

For bodily health, moderate eating and keeping the body in 
actkni is good. 

That wealth is pleasanter which is collected by honesty and 
one consumes and maintains with (the performance of) duties and 
good works. 

Poverty which is through honesty is better than opulence which 
is from the treasure of others. 

Thou shouldst be diligent and moderate and eat of thine own 
regular industry, and thus the practice of this, in thy occupation, 
is the greatest good work. 

In the progress of business energy is good. But as to him who is 
a man of much wealth, whose wealth is collected by proper exer¬ 
tion, and who consiunes and maintains it with duties and good 
works and pleasure, he is great and good and more perfect* 

Him who is less than thee consider as an equal, and an equal as 
a superior. 

Whosoever joins with the Good, brings good with him. 

The man who is wise, who is steadfast in religion, who is well 
praising, who is true>speaking, is chief over his associates. 

Try thy enemies with equity. With a friend proceed with the 
approval of friends. With a malicious man carry on no conflict. 


[i<t] 
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and do not molest him in any way whatever. With the foolish make 
no dispute. With a drunken man do not walk on the road. From 
an ill-natured man take no loan. 

—Zend Avesta, “Dinai Mainog-i Khirad."’ 

Purity in thought, word and dee I is stressed dike by Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Zoroastrianism, —T. M. 

7 

THE CONFUCIAN TRADITION 
Duties of Universal Obligation 

The duties of universal obligation are five: 

They are those between sovereign and minister (could we justi¬ 
fiably speak of the State and the citizen? —T. M.); between 
father and son; between husband and wife; between elder brother 
and younger, and those belonging to the intercourse of friends. 

These five are the duties of universal obligation. 

The virtues wherewith the five duties are practiced are three: 

Knowledge, magnanimity, energy. 

These three are the virtues universally binding; and the means 
by which they carry the duties into practice is singleness of 
purpose* 

—The Doctrine of the Mean, 
The Superior Man 

The Superior Man, in the world, does not set his mind either 
for or against anything. What is right he will follow. 

The Superior Man thinks of virtue; the small man thinks of 
comfort* The Superior Man thinks of the sanction of law; the small 
man thinks of favors which he may receive. 
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The mind of the Superior Man is conversant with righteousness; 
the mind of the mean man is conversant with gain. . •. 

The Superior Man, extensively studying all learning and keeping 
himself imder restraint of the rules of propriety, may thus like¬ 
wise not overstep what is right. 

The man, who in view of gain thinks of righteousness, who in 
view of danger is prepared to give up his life, and\ who does not 
forget an old agreement however far back it extends—^such a 
man may be reckoned a complete man. 

The Superior Man may indeed have to endure want, but the 
mean man, when he is in want, gives way to unbridled license* 

The Superior Man in everything considers righteousness to be 
essential. He performs it according to the rules of propriety. He 
brings it forth in humility. He completes it with sincerity. This 
is indeed a Superior Man* 

What the Superior Man seeks is in himself. What the mean man 
seeks is in others. 

The object of the Superior Man is truth. Food is not his object. 
The Superior Man is anxious lest he should not get truth; he is 
not anxious lest poverty should come upon him* 

—The Analects, 

Good Government 

When a country is well-governed, poverty and mean conditions 
are things to be ashamed of. 

The requisites of government are that there be sufficiency of 
food, sufficiency of military equipment and the confidence of the 
people in their ruler (State). 

If it cannot be helped, and one of these must be dispensed with, 
which of the three should be foregone first? 

The military equipment. 

If it cannot be helped, and one of the remaining two must be 
dispensed with, which of them should be foregone? 

Part with food* 

From of old, death has been the lot of men; but if people have 
[ 170 ] 
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no faith in their rulers (elected officers and appointed adminis¬ 
trators) , there is no standing for the State. . . . 

If good men were to govern the country in succession for a 
hundred years, they would be able to transform the violently bad 
and dispense with capital punishments. True indeed is this saying! 

Good government obtains when those who are near are made 
happy, and [those] who are far off are attracted. . . . 

Sir, in carrying on your government, why should you use kill¬ 
ing at all? Let your evinced desires be for whati is good, and the 
people will be good* The relation between the superiors and in- 
ferion (functionally as well as in terms of virtue and intellect) 
is like that between the wind and the grass: the grass must bend 
when the wind blows across it. 

Do not be desirous to have things done quickly; do not look 
at small advantages. Desire to have things done quickly prevents 
their being done thoroughly. Looking at small advantages prevents 
great affairs from being accomplished. 

—The Anakets,^^ 


8 

THE TAOIST TRADITION 
The Too 

There was something undefined and complete coming into ex¬ 
istence before Heaven and Earth* 

How still it was and formless, standing alone and imdergoing 
no change; reaching everywhere and in no danger of being ex¬ 
hausted! 

It may be regarded as the Mother of all things! 

I do not know its name, and I giVe it the designation of the 
Tao. Making a further effort to give it a name, I call it The 
Great. 

Great, H passes on in constant flow. Passing on in constant flow, 
it becomes remote. Having become remote, it returns. 


[ 171 ] 
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Therefore, the Tools great; HOavm is great; Earth is great, and 
the Sage is great* In the universe there are four that are great. 

Tao produced One; One produced Two; Two produced Three- 
Three produced all things. 

—Tao Teh King. 

We look at (Tao) and we do not see it, and we call it the 
'"Equable." We listen to it and we do not hear it, and we name it 
the "'Inaudible*" We try to grasp it and we do not get hold of it, 
and we name it the "Subtle." . « . 

This is called the Form of the Formless and the Semblance of 
the Invisible. 

—Tao Teh King. 

The Tao produces all things and nourishes them; it produces 
them all and does not claim as its own; it does all and yet does 
not control them. 

—Tao Teh King. 

When Tao was lost, its characteristics appeared. When its char¬ 
acteristics disappeared, benevolence appeared. When righteousness 
was lost, ceremonies appeared* 

Ceremonies are but the unsubstantial flowers of the Tao and 
the commencement of disorder* 

— Kwang4zu. 

Government and Prohibitive Enactments 

In the highest antiquity the people did not know that there 
were their rulers. In that age they loved them and praised them. 
In the next they feared them. In the next they despised them* 

In the kingdom the multiplication of prohibitive enactments in¬ 
creases the poverty of the people; the more display there is of 
legislation the more thieves and robben there are. 

—Tao Teh King. 


[ 172 ] 
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Violence Versus Non-Violence 

Calm and repose are what he (the Superior Man) prizes; victory 
by force of arms is to him undesirable. To consider this desirable 
would be to delight in the slaughter of men, and he who delights 
in the slaughter of men cannot get his will in the Kingdom* • • • 

The violent and strong do not die their natural death. I will 
make this the basis of my teaching. 

When the Tao is disregarded in the world, the war-horses breed 
in the border lands. . . . 

There is no calamity greater than lightly engaging in war. To 
do that is near losing the gentleness which is so precious. Thus it 
is that when opposing weapons are actually crossed, he who de¬ 
plores the situation conquers- . . . 

Gentleness is sure to be victorious even in battle, and firmly to 
maintain its ground. Heaven will save its possessor, by his very 
gentleness protecting him. 

The soft overcome the hard and the weak the strong. 

The softest thing in the world dashes against and overcomes the 
hardest; that which has no substantial existence enters where there 
is no crevice. 

There is nothing in the world more soft and weak than water, 
and yet for attacking things that are firm and strong there is 
nothing that can take precedence of it- Every one in the world 
knows that the soft overcomes the hard and the weak the strong, 
but no one is able to carry it out in practice. 

—Tao Teh King, 

Human Will—A Powerful Weapon 

At the present time the whole world is under a delusion. . • . 

There is no weapon more deadly than the will. 

If all the world were to be made a cage, birds would have no¬ 
where to escape to. 

But if you try to cage men by anything but what they like, you 
will never succeed. 
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Do not think of conquering men by artifice, or skillful plans, 
or by fighting. 

Do not rob. 

Do not kill. 

I want to love my people and, by the exercise of righteousness, to 
make an end to war. 

— Kwang-tzu.^^ 

9 

THE SHINTO TRADITION 
The Shhtto Prayer 

All ye men, who dwell under heaven, regard all beings as your 
brothers and sisters. You will then enjoy this divine country free 
from hate and sorrow. 

—Shinto Prayer}^ 

10 

THE ISLAMIC TRADITION 
Gentleness 

Twist not thy cheek proudly, nor walk in the land haughtily. 
Verily, God loves not any arrogant boaster. 

Be moderate in thy walk and lower thy voice. Verily, the most 
disagreeable of voices is the voice of asses. 

—The Koran, XXXI, "Lokman.” 

And walk not on the earth proudly. Verily, thou canst not 
cleave the earth, and thou shalt not reach the mountains in height. 

—The Koran, XVH, "The Night Journey." 

Vanity and Outward Appearances 

Clothe not truth with vanity, nor hide the truth the while ye 
know. 

There are some amongst mankind who take to themselves peers 
(or idols) other than God; they love them as they shotild love 
God, while those who belidire love God more. . • • 

[ 174 ] 
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Make not your alms-giving vain by taunts and annoyance, like 
him who expends what he has for the sake of appearances before 
men, and believes not in God. 

—rJhf Karm, H, "‘The Heifer ” 

Kind speech and pardon are better than alms-giving followed 
by annoyance. 

—TfH? KarofP, II. "The Heifer." 

God loves not publicity of evil speech. 

—TJbe Karan, IV, "The Woman.” 

Avoid Vsnryl 

And what ye put out to usury that it may increase with the 
wealth of men—^it shall not increase with God; but what ye put 
out in alms, desiring the face of God—these it is who shall gain 
double. 

—The ^oran, XXX, "The Greeks.” 

Who is there who will lend a good loan to God? For, He will 
double it for him, and for him is a generous reward. 

Verily, those who give to charity., men and women who have 
lent God a goodly loan—^it shall be doubled for them, and for them 
is a generous hire. 

—The Koran, LVII, "The Iron." 

Equity—A Form of Piety 

O ye who believe! Fulfill youp compacts! 

O ye who believe! Stand steadfast to God as witnesses with 
justice, and let not ill-will toward people make you sin by not act¬ 
ing with equity. Act with equity, that is nearer to piety. 

—The Koran, V, "The Table-" 

Religion Universal—But Devoid of Compulsion 

There is no compulsion in religion. 

—The Koran, II, "The Heifer.” 
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He has enjoined upon you for religion what He prescribed to 
Noah, and what We inspired thee with, and what We inspired 
Abraham and Moses and Jesus—^to be steadfast in religion and not 
to part into sects therein. 

Wherefore call thou, and go straight on as thou art bidden, 
and say: **God is our Lord and your Lord; we have our works and 
you have your works; there is no argument between us and you. 
God will assemble us together, and imto Him the jotumey isl” 

—The Koran, XUI, “Counsel." 

Verily man is by nature rash! When evil touches him, very im¬ 
patient; when good touches him, niggardly; all save those who 
pray—^who remain at their prayers* 

—The Koran, LXXIII, “The Enwrapped." 

Prosperous is he who purifies himself, and remembers the name 
of his Lord, and prays. 

—The Koran, LXXXVII, “The Most High." 

Prayer for Healing 

Oh God! Have mercy on me and forgive me. Guide me and give 
me my daily bread- 

Oh my Lord! Assist me to remember Thee, and to give Thee 
thanks, and to render Thee fitting worship. . . . 

Whoever of you complains of any sickness, or his brother com- 
{dains of sickness, let him say: 

“Our Lord God who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
command is in heaven and on earth. As Thy mercy is in heaven, 
so make it upon earth. Forgive otir sins and our transgressions. 
Thou art the Lord of the pure. Send down mercy from Thy mercy, 
and healing upon this paht, and it will be healed. 

— Mkhkat-ul-Masabih, Hadith."*^ 
[ 176 ] 
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11 

THE SIKH TRADITION 
Son^s of Protest 

O servant, where dost thou seek me? 

Lo! I am beside thee. 

I am neither in temple nor in mosque: 

I am neither in Kaaba nor in Kailash: 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, 

Nor in Yoga and renunciation. 

If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at 
once see Me: thou shalt meet Me 
in a moment of time. 

Kabir says: “O Sadhu! God is the breath 
of all breath.*' 

« 4 > « 

It is needless to ask of a saint the caste to which he belongs; 

For the priest, the warrior, the tradesman, and all the thirty-six 
castes, alike are seeking for God. 

It is but folly to ask what the caste of a saint may be; 

The barber has sought God, the washerwoman, and the 
carpenter— 

Even Raidas was a seeker of God- 

The Rishi Swapacha was a tanner by caste. 

Hindus and Moslems alike have achieved that End, where re¬ 
mains no mark of distinction. 

« « « 

There is nothing but water at the holy bathing places; and I 
know that they are useless, for I have bathed in them. 

The images are all lifeless, they cannot speak; I know for I 
have cried aloud to them* 

The Purana and the Koran are mere words; lifting up the cur¬ 
tain, I have seen. 
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Kabir gives utterance to the words of experience; and he knows 
very well that all other things are untrue- 

«> « ti- 

The Kazi is searching the words of the Koran, and instructing 
others: but if his heart be not steeped in that Love, what 
does it avail, though he be a teacher of men? 

The Yogi dyes his garments with red: but if he knows naught 
of that color of Love, what does it avail though his gar¬ 
ments be tinted? 

Kabir says: "Whether I be in the temple or the balcony, in the 
camp or in the flower garden, I tell you truly that every 
moment my Lord is taking His delight in me.’* 

* It 

You are weaving your bondage of falsehood, your words are full 
of deception: 

With the load of desires which you hold on your head, how 
can you be light? 

Kabir says: "Keep within you truth, detachment, and love.’* 

« « ii> 

If God be within the mosque, then to whom does this world 
belong? 

If Rama be within the image which you find upon your pil¬ 
grimage, then who is there to know what happens without? 

Hari is in the East: Allah is in the West. Look within your 
heart, for there you will find both Karim and Rama; 

All the men and women of the world arc His living forms. 

Kabir is the child of Allah and of Rama: He is my Guru, 

He is my Pir. 

—KABIR (1440?—1518).'^ 
AffhUiy Between Lave md Sweet Wards 

There is affinity between love and sweet words. 

If any one speak the truth, he formeth a bond with knowledge- 

By goodness and truth the dead establish a bond with the 
living. . • . 
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The only way to establish friendship with a fool is to remain 
silent. 

By praising God man estahlisheth an alliance with God's court* 

* * 

There are lowly men among the low castes. 

Nanak, I shall go with them. What halve I to do with the great? 

God's eye of mercy falls on, those who take care of the lowly. 

It is mere nonsense to observe caste and to feel proud over 
grand names. 

—GURU NANAK (1469—1539).*^ 
All Human Nature As One 

Recognize all hviman nature as one. 

All men are the same, although they appear under different 
influences. 

The bright and the dark, the ugly and the beautiful, the Hindus 
and the Muslims, have developed themselves according to 
the fashions of different countries. 

—GURU GOVIND SINGH (1675—1708). 

The Essence of Sikhism 

In 1469, about the time of our **Wars of the Roses," there was 
born near Lahore Nanak Chand, son of a Khatri. A lad of serious 
nature, who early began a study of Hindu and Muslim Scriptures, 
he, after a few years of married life, became an ascetic, wandering, 
it is said, as far as Mecca* There is a legend that an Arab one day 
found him sleeping with his feet towards Mecca, and angrily asked 
him how he dare sleep with his feet towards the House of God. 
Nanak, in reply, asked the Arab if he could tell him where the 
House of God was not. 

After some years he returned to his village and his family, say- 
mg he had searched Puranas and Korans but found no God in them: 
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”God,*' he said, ”is truth, and must be worshipped in spirit and 
truth." He is infinite and invisible, no material likeness of Him is 
possible. All men are born equal, caste must be abolished, idols 
abandoned* Ail men are brothers. God alone can give grace to turn 
men to righteousness. Righteousness consists of virtuous living, 
works of charity, constant prayer. All should fight for the faith, but 
with no weapons save the Word of God- They should be tolerant 
of other religions and their faults. God has sent many prophets 
into this world: none shotJd be called impostors. Respect temples 
and sacred rivers but bow to none but God. Asceticism, pilgrimages, 
shrines are not necessary. Let every man live happily with his family 
and do his duty. Sin must be repented of early; deathbed repent¬ 
ance is of little \ise. If sin is not repented of here, it must be ex¬ 
piated in future lives. . . . Such were the main doctrines of Nanak 
Chand (ustially referred to as Guru Nanak—^H. T. M.). 

—GEORGE B. SCOTT.i’ 


12 

THE BAHAI TRADITION 
Lave of Humankhtd 

We desire but the good of the world and the happiness of the 
nations; yet they deem us a stirrer-up of strife and sedition, worthy 
of bondage and banishment. 

That all nations should become one in faith and all men as 
brothers; that the bonds of affection and unity between the sons 
of men should be strengthened; that diversity of religion should 
cease and differences of race be annulled—^what harm is there in 
this? Yet, so it shall be; these fruitless strifes, these ruinous wars, 
shall pass away and the Most Great Peace shdl come. . • • 

Let not a man glory in this—^that he loves his country; let him 
rather glory in this—that he loves his kind. 

—BAHA-O-LLAH.^^ 
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Love Your Enemy! 




Baha-O-Llah has clearly said m his Tablets that if you have an 
enemy, consider him not as an enemy* Do not simply be long-suffer¬ 
ing, nay rather love him. Your treatment of him should be that 
which is becoming to lovers. Do not even say that he is your enemy. 
Do not see any enemies. Though he be your murderer, see no enemy. 
Look upon him with the eye of friendship. Be mindful that you 
do! not consider him as an enemy and simply tolerate him, for that 
is but stratagem and hypocrisy. To consider a man your enemy and 
love him is hypocrisy. This is not becoming of any soul. You must 
behold him as a friend. You must treat him well. That is the right. 


—ABDUL BAHA.»’ 


Be a Follower of the Light! 

You must manifest complete love and affection toward all 
mankind. Do not exalt yourselves above others but consider all 
as your equals, recognizing them as the servants of one God. Know 
that God is compassionate toward all; therefore love all from the 
depths of your hearts, prefer all religionists before yourselves, be 
filled with love for every race and be kind toward the people of all 
nationalities. Never speak disparagingly of others but praise without 
distinction. Pollute not your tongues by speaking evil of another. 
Recognize your enemies as friends and consider those who wish you 
evil as the wishers of good. You must not see evil and then com¬ 
promise with your opinion, for to treat in a smooth, kindly way 
one whom you consider evil or an enemy is hypocrisy and this is 
not worthy or allowable. You must consider your enemies as your 
friends, look upon evil-wishers as your well-wishers and treat them 
accordingly. Act in such a way that your heart may be free from 
hatred. Let not your heart be offended with any one. If some one 
commits an error and wrong toward you, you must instantly for¬ 
give him* Do not complain of others. Refrain from reprimanding 
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them, and if you wish to give admonition or advice, let it be 
offered in such a way that It will not burden the bearer. Turn all 
your thoughts toward bringing joy to hearts. Bewarel Beware! 
lest ye offend any heart. Assist the world of humanity as much 
as possible. Be the source of consolation to every sad one, assist 
every weak one, be helpful to every indigent one, care for every 
sick one, be the cause of glorification to every lowly one and 
shelter those who are ovenhadowed by fear* 

In brief, let each one of you be as a lamp shining forth with the 
light of the virtues of the world of humanity. Be trustworthy, 
sincere, affectionate and replete with chastity. Be illumined, be 
spiritual, be divine, be glorious, be quickened of God, be a Bahai 
[literally a follower of Light]! 

—ABDUL BAHA.20 

13 

GANDHI THE SATYAGRAHIST 
Truth k God 

Until now I used to say God is Truth; now I believe Truth is God, 
—MAHATMA GANDHI, 1931.21 

The Doctrine of Ahimsa 

Literally speaking, Ahimsa means non-killing. But to me it has 
a world of meaning and takes me into realms much higher, infi¬ 
nitely higher, than the realm to which 1 would go if I merely 
understood .by Ahimsa non-killing. Ahimsa really means that you 
may not offend anybody, ycta may not harbor an uncharitable 
thought even in connection with any one who may consider him¬ 
self to be your enemy. Pray, notice the guarded nature of this 
thought; I do not say, *Vhom you consider to be your enemy,’* but 
^*who may consider himself to be your enemy.” For one who fol¬ 
lows the doctrine of Ahimsa there is no room for an enemy; he 
denies the existence of an enemy. But there are people who con- 
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sider themselves to be his enemies and he cannot help that cir¬ 
cumstance. So it is held that we may not harbor an evil thought 
even in connection with such persons. 

—MAHATMA GANDHI, 1916 22 

The Doctrine of the &u/ord 

I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior to violence, 
(that) forgiveness is more manly than punishment- Forgiveness 
adorns a soldier. But abstinence is forgiveness only when there is 
the power to punish; it is meaningless when it pretends to proceed 
from a helpless creature* A mouse hardly forgives a cat when it 
allows itself to be torn to pieces by her. . . . 

Let me not be misunderstood. Strength does not come from 
physical capacity. It comes from an indomitable will. A definite 
forgiveness would, therefore, mean a definite recognition of our 
strength. , . . 

I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist* The 
religion of non-violence is not meant merely for the Rishis and 
saints. It is meant for the common people as well. Non-violence is 
the law of our species as violence is the law of the brute. The 
spirit lies dormant in the brute and he knows no law but that of 
physical might. The dignity of man requires obedience to a higher 
law—to the strength of the spirit* 

I have, therefore, ventured to place before India the ancient 
law of self-sacrifice. For Satyagraha and its off-shoots, non-coop¬ 
eration and civil resistance, are nothing but new names for the 
law of suffering. The Rishis, who discovered the law of non¬ 
violence in the midst of violence, were greater geniuses than Newton. 
They were themselves greater warriors than Wellington. Having 
themselves known the use of arms, they realized their \jselessness 
and taught a weary world that its salvation lay not through vio¬ 
lence but through non-violence. 

Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious suffering. 
It does not mean meek submission to the will of the evil-doer, but 
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it means the putting of one s whole soul against the will of the 
t 3 rrant. 'VTorking under this law of our being, it is possible for a 
single individual to defy the whole might of an unjust empire to 
save his honor, his religion, his soul and lay the foundation for 
that empire's fall or its regeneration. 

And so I am pleading for India to practice non-violence, not 
because she is weak. I want her to practice non-violence, being 
conscious of her strength and power. No training in arms is re¬ 
quired for realization of her strength. We seem to need it because 
we seem to think that we are a mere lump of flesh. I want India 
to recognize that she has a soul that cannot perish and that can rise 
triumphant above every physical weakness and defy the physical 
combination of a whole world. 

—MAHATMA GANDHI, 1920.2^ 

The Vow of Non-Thhving 

I suggest that we are thieves in a way. If I take anything that 
I do not need for my own immediate use, and keep it, I thieve 
it; from somebody else. I venture to suggest that it is the funda¬ 
mental law of Nature, without exception, that Nature produces 
enough for our wants from day to day, and if only everybody 
took enough for himself and nothing more, there would be no 
pauperism in this world, there would be no man dying of starvation 
in this world. But so long as we have got this inequality, so long 
we are thieving. I am no Socialist, and I do not want to dispossess 
those who have got possessions;’*’ but I do say that, personally, 
those of us who want to see light out of darkness have to follow 
this rule. I do not want to dispossess anybody; I should then be 

’^It is unfortunate that Gandhi should have misread the Soci¬ 
alist movement. The purpose of Socialism is not **to dispossess 
those who have got possessions'*; it is rather to prevent a clique of 
dommeering financiers from ''dispossessing" mankind of its "nat¬ 
ural possessions,'* the bounties of Nature and the rewards of man’s 
labor—H, T. M. 
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departing from the rule of Ahimsa. If somebody else possess more 
than I do, let him. But so far as my own life has to be regulated, 
I do say that I dare not possess anything which I do not want* 
In India we have got three millions of people having to be satisfied 
with one meal a day, and that meal consisting of a chapatti (bread), 
containing no fat in it, and a pinch of salt. You and I have no 
right to anything that we really have until these three millions 
are clothed and fed better. You and I, who ought to know better, 
must adjust our wants, and even undergo volunary starvation, in 
order that they may be nursed, fed and clothed. 

—MAHATMA GANDHI, 1916. 

(Non-thieving is one of the eight vows taken by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s immediate associates who renounce “the world, the flesh 
and the devil” in order to serve their country as a 24-hour job. 
The eight vows are: (1) Truthfulness, (2) Ahimsa, i. e., Non-Vio¬ 
lence and Love, (3) Celibacy, (4) Control of the Palate, (5) 
Non-Thieving, (6) Non-Possession, (7) Swadeshi, i. e. Encourage¬ 
ment of Home Industries, (8) Fearlessness.—H. T. M.) 

Non-Cooperation a Furifymg Movement 

The fact is that Non-Cooperation by reason of its non-violence 
has become a religious and purifying movement. It is daily bring¬ 
ing strength to the nation, showing it its weak spots and the rem¬ 
edy for removing them. It is a movement of self-reliance. It is the 
mightiest force for revolutionizing opinion and stimulating thought. 
It is a movement of self-imposed suffering and therefore possesses 
automatic checks against extravagance or impatience. The capacity 
of the nation for suffering regulates its advance toward freedom* 
It isolates the forces of evil by refraining from participation in it 
in any shape or form. —^MAHATMA GANDHI, 1920-21. 

War with the Latest Weapon 

The war which the people of India have declared and which 
will purify and consolidate India is a war with the latest and most 
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effective weepon. In this war, what has hitherto been in the world 
an undesirable but necessary incident in freedom’s battles, the 
killing of innocent men, has been eliminated; and that which is 
the true essential for forging liberty, the self-purification and 
self-strengthening of men and women, has been kept ptu% and 
unalloyed. 

--MAHATMA GANDHI, 1920-22.^^ 

The Cottditkm of Sivaraj 

We can do nothing without Hindu-Muslim unity and without 
killing the snake of untouchability. Untouchability is a corroding 
poison that is eating into the vitals of Hindu society. Vamashram 
(the caste system) is not a religion of superiority and inferiority. 
No man of God can consider another as inferior to Umself. He 
must consider every man as hb blood-brother. It is the cardinal 
principle of every religion. 

—MAHATMA GANDHI, 192 

14 

The Cajx of High Religion 

These sayings embody what may be called High Re¬ 
ligion. High Religion is the core of every religion which 
is common to all religions—a set of the highest teach¬ 
ings regarding man, God and the universe, shared in 
common by all religions. One may fill volumes on High 
Religion and yet feel one has failed to do full justice 
to it. The above extracts are in the nature of an invi¬ 
tation to the study of High Religion rather than a full 
statement of it.“ 

In these sayings, representing the experience of man 
East and ^est, extracted from the cultural legacy of 
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our common humanity, we have the outline of Soul 
Force as a design for living. The Jewish and the Chris¬ 
tian Bible has been sparingly drawn upon in the above 
quotations for the simple reason that the Old and the 
New Testaments are better known to the Occidental 
reader for whom in a special sense this book is written. 

The Prophets of old and the prophets of today agree 
in their condemnation of "strong nations afar ofE,” 
sensing in the "desire for sovereignty” "a common cause 
of war”; the statesmen of today, like the Prophets of 
ancient days, rightly criticize the "opinion (which) 
placed the greatest glory in the largest empire.” Will 
man ever learn: “This desire for sovereignty is a deadly 
corrosive to human spirits”? 

Which sovereignty shall we strive for—^political 
sovereignty which, paradoxically enough, involves 
bondage and is fraught with occasions for war; or spiri¬ 
tual sovereignty which emancipates the nation no less 
than the individual citizen? "The greatest victor,” says 
Buddha, “is he who conquers himself.” The true sov¬ 
ereign is the Superior Man of Confucius, the Self-Dis¬ 
ciplinarian of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Why should not God rebuke the "strong nations”? 
Who are the “strong nations” the Prophet had in mind? 
The “strong nations” are the"Big Powers,” the so-called 
Great Powers, the "Power Politics Nations” of today. 
According to the judgment of our contemporaries, only 
the following nations are to be classified as “strong 
nations,” as “Great Powers”:—(1) The United States 
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of America, (2) Great Britain, (3) Germany, (4) Rus¬ 
sia, (5) Japan. France was considered among the Great 
Powers until her collapse before the German onslaught 
in 1940. Italy may be included in the list by courtesy. 

By what criterion are the five nations, just enumer¬ 
ated, adjudged "Great Powers”? By the criterion of 
population? Hardly; because, in that case, China rather 
than Japan should have been deemed a Great Power. 
By the criterion of area? Hardly; because Brazil and 
Canada, either of which could conveniently accommo¬ 
date Britain, Germany and Japan, and have some space 
left over, are not to be found among the Great Powers. 
By the criterion of natural resources? Hardly; because, 
then, India rather than Britain should have been rated 
as a Great Power. By the criterion of technical skill? 
Partly but not wholly; nations like Sweden, Norway 
and Switzerland are second to none in technical skill 
and yet they are not rated among the Great Powers. The 
one common feature, characterizing the five "strong 
nations,” is their striking power, offensive as well as 
defensive. 

So it comes to this—^that possession of brute force is 
essential to attainment of the position of a Great Power! 
Right here, in this mode of evaluation, is the tragedy 
of modern civilization. Great Britain and the United 
States are democratic countries; Germany, Japan and 
Russia are dictator^p-ridden countries—^yet they all 
agree in one thing, namely, that in order to be a Great 
Power, in order to be able to play Power Politics, it is 
essential to have the most effective striking power. The 
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cult of brute force is obviously at the very core of mod¬ 
ern civilization; of this cult totalitarianism is merely a 
variant, however flagrant. 

I am not arguing against strength. I am arguing 
against the notion that strength consists in physical 
prowess, in armaments of human destruction. Strength 
consists in the absence of fear, in the possession of an 
indomitable will. Brute strength has no kinship with 
true greatness. The pseudo-greatness of a Great Power 
is derived from the cult of brute force, which is part of 
our intellectual heritage. 

A nation’s greatness must be conceived not in terms 
of its striking power, that is to say, not in terms of its 
armaments of destruction, but in terms of its contribu¬ 
tions to literature and science, to philosophy and re¬ 
ligion, to art and industry, to the common weal of 
mankind. The totalitarian nations are not the only vic¬ 
tims of the cult of brute force; we are all in the same 
boat. 

One of the crying needs of our day is to call mankind 
to repentance for having worshipped the false gods of 
Brute Force and Power Politics. A transvaluation of 
values—that is the urgent need of the hour. 

Britain, according to this new criterion is great, not 
because she owns the largest empire nor because she 
has the biggest navy, but because she has an indomitable 
will, because her people have made positive contribu¬ 
tions to mankind by developing parliamentary institu¬ 
tions and by safeguarding civil rights and civil liberties. 
England should be more proud of Shakespeare the poet 
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than of Drake the buccaneer, of Bacon the author of 
The Novum Organum than of good Queen Bess. By 
the same token, Germany should be more proud of 
Kant the philosopher than of Frederick the warrior. 
And America’s title to greatness surely inheres not in 
her armed forces but in her championship of freedom 
and democracy for all the nations of the world, in her 
pioneering efforts to create an international machinery 
for peaceftil change (the Pan-American Union, the 
Kellogg-Briand Outlawry of War Pact, etc.), in the 
special regard for child life and in the equfality of 
women with men fostered by the pioneering culture 
of the New World. 

The underlying spirit of Religion calls for a human¬ 
izing of the nation-state; likewise does the impersonal 
logic of technology demand a restraint upon un¬ 
bridled sovereignty. Unbridled sovereignty, i. e., the 
unilateral right of a nation-state to maintain armaments 
and to make war and peace at will, shall never again 
plague the human race—^thanks to technology and 
Blitzkrieg. Technology has abridged time and space, 
making the world into a small neighborhood. All of 
us, regardless of race and religion, regardless of color 
and nationality, must learn to live as good neighbors. 
Science and religion alike are teaching us to appreciate 
more fully than ever before the organic oneness of man¬ 
kind. In this small neighborhood world of ours, there 
can be no room for the co-existence of imperiums (em¬ 
pire nations), nations (free but owning no empires) 
and nationalities (subject peoples): All peoples shall 
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have to enjoy the status of nations, free and self-govern¬ 
ing, guaranteeing civil liberties to their citizens. But 
that is to anticipate a part of the plan for world recon¬ 
struction. 

15 

Need for Spiritual Rebirth 

Of plans for reconstruction, social, political, eco¬ 
nomic, international, there is no dearth. During the 
War of 1914-18, especially toward its end, there ap¬ 
peared hundreds of plans or programs for world re¬ 
construction. 

The Versailles Peace Treaty with its promise of dis¬ 
armament, with its provisions for the punishment of 
aggressors, with the League of Nations as an integral 
part of the post-war world, failed because the "strong 
nations,” the "Big Powers,” did not change their ways; 
because men’s hearts were not weaned away from "the 
greatest glory in the largest empire.” 

The twenties and the thirties, characterized by post¬ 
war disillusionment, witnessed a searching of the heart, 
especially among religiously minded people the world 
over. "The dictatorship of the proletariat” (Lenin), 
the functional organization of the State (Mussolini), 
the new order based upon Nordic superiority (Hitler), 
"manifest destiny” and its sway in the Orient (Japan), 
the dynamic of democracy (France, Britain, U. S. A.) 
—in the midst of competitions for supremacy among 
these aspirations and forces, there burst upon the world 
the Armagedd*.n in September, 1939.*’ 
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There has been a plethora of plans for world recon¬ 
struction during the present conflict. If neat plans and 
logical schemes could of themselves produce peace, we 
should have had a warless world long since. But the best- 
laid plans of men and mice go awry if there is no spiri¬ 
tual rebirth. And that is precisely what has happened to 
our generation. We dreamed of a new world order but 
we failed to make ourselves worthy of it spiritually. 

No world order, however defective, no plan for re- 
consrtuction, however burdened with shortcomings, is 
too unwieldy for human beings to operate, provided 
there is goodwill and the will to get along with our 
neighbors. Contrariwise, no world order, however per¬ 
fect, no plan for reconstruction, however logically ad¬ 
equate, can be successfully operated by human beings 
if mutual goodwill and the will to get along with our 
neighbors be absent. 

Hence it is pertinent to inquire into the meaning of 
goodwill, of good neighborliness. What is this thing 
called soul force in contradistinction to brute force? 

16 

Soul Force 

Soul Force is, first and foremost, a primeval element 
pervading the universe. Second, it is a way of life in 
harmony with the cosmic process. Third, it is a tool 
of spiritual insight into the workings of the universe of 
which we are all integral parts. Fourth, it is a technique 
for resolving crises and conflict situations. 
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Verily, verily, soul force is a way of life, a technique 
for resolving difficulties, a design for living; if you will, 
a pattern of living. 

(1) Soul Force As the Cosmic Principle 

Soul Force as the cosmic principle has been known 
to mankind, East and West, from times immemorial. 
Prophets have exalted it and poets have sung of its 
glory. Soul Force is the primeval energy, the creative 
spirit, the self-existent Being without beginning and 
without end. Some refer to Soul Force as a He, some 
as a She, some as an It: they all mean the same thing. 
In the Infinitude of the Supreme Being, sex, gender and 
age become meaningless. Call it the primeval substance 
or the form of the formless, call it the Ding-an-sich or 
the Thing-in-itself (of Kant) if you will, call it the 
interplay of matter and spirit, call it the Brahma, call 
it the Oversoul (of Emerson)—call it by what name 
you will. Soul Force is the beginningless, the endless, 
the only Satt (Sanskrit: Being or Truth) that is infalli¬ 
ble in the universe. And to the extent that the ele¬ 
ments of the universe—^galaxies and planets, atoms, and 
electrons, birds, beasts and men—are in harmony with 
the Salt, do they partake of the nature of the divine. 
Under this condition alone do the sentient creatures 
realize their identity, their at-one-ment, with the Su¬ 
preme Satt (Supreme Being: Supreme Truth). Satt 
manifests itself in terms of Chitt (Sanskrit: Mind or 
Intelligence) and culminates in Ananda (Sanskrit: Joy 
or Bliss). 
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God, Allah, Parameshwar (Sanskrit: Supreme Beihg 
presiding over this universe), Paramatma (Sanskrit: 
Supreme Soul), Father, Lord—these and other terms 
have been coined by man to facilitate his participation 
in the never-ending cosmic process. Defying the com¬ 
pulsions of matter, rising above the prison-walls of 
institutions, holding fast to his inner being in the midst 
of the Maya (illusion) of processes, man can truly 
affirm and realize with Jesus, “I and My Father are 
one”; or, with Buddha, “I have become the Awakened, 
the Enlightened, one.” 

(2) Soul Force in Tune with the Cosmic Process 

Soul Force is a way of life in tune with the cosmic 
process. The fundamental oneness of life is the essential 
aspect of this universe of ours. The stars and the 
planets move in their appointed orbits; the trees blos¬ 
som forth into magnificent foliage and flowers; the 
birds chirp and teeter, bedecked in pleasing plumage; 
the rivers flow majestically, unconcerned with the pass¬ 
ing show; the oceans retain their gravity and serenity 
the while receiving untold amounts of water from 
rivers; nature evolves from the simple to the complex, 
favoring one form and discarding another—all these 
events in the universe are but manifestations of Sotil 
Force, of God if you prefer the term. Man’s supreme 
happiness consists in the realization of his oneness with 
the rest of creation. 
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Aham Brahma-Astni. I AM BRAHMA. Which is 
but a varaint of the other saying: Tat-Tvam-Asi 
THAT ART THOU. I am Brahma. You are Brahma. 
I am That. You are That. Then your highest bliss and 
mine consists in qur being in communion with That. 
Hence the injunction: "Thou shall love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind.” 

Again, if you are That and if I too am That, then 
you and I have a fundamental affinity one with another. 
Indeed, you, my neighbor, are myself in another form; 
and I am yourself in another form. Hence the injunc¬ 
tion: "Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Ecstatic devotion to the Most High or supreme ado¬ 
ration of the Ultimate Reality, and realization of the 
identity of oneself with one’s neighbors—these two re¬ 
quirements of the inner life of the spirit flow naturally 
from Soul Force. 

The corollary is obvious: "The virtue of that life and 
power” (Soul Force) must "take away the occasion of 
all wars.” The indwelling Light of Soul Force not only 
"leads out of wars, leads out of strife, leads out of the 
occasion of wars, and leads out of the earth up to God, 
and out of earthly mindedness into heavenly minded¬ 
ness”; it also puts upon us the obligation of Ahimsa 
(non-violence: love). 

Here Hindu metaphysic and Christian teaching, as 
expounded by George Fox, meet in majestic confluence 
like the Jtunna and the Ganges. 
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(3) Sotil Force As a Tool of Spiritual Insight 

Soul Force embraces the totality of being. Hence it 
serves the purpose of what the scientists call “a frame 
of reference.” No event occurring in the universe is 
outside the purview of this frame of reference. Indeed, 
Soul Force admirably serves as a criterion for judging 
events and actions, or as an integrating principle. To 
Mahatma Gandhi it is “an angle of vision.” In the 
language of empiricism it is a hypothesis. The hypo¬ 
thesis of Soul Force postulates that the universe is hos¬ 
pitable, friendly, loving. In Plato’s terminology, the 
universe may be conceived as the quintessence of the 
good, the true, the beautiful. 

The Logic of the Fish 

Opposed to the theory of Soul Force there is the 
postulate of Brute Force as being at the core of the 
universe. This latter theory avows that the universe is 
inhospitable, unfriendly, unloving, at best amoral if 
indeed not immoral. This view is well expressed in the 
Hindu dialectician’s phrase Matsya-Nyaya, "the logic 
of the fish,” "the larger fish devouring the smaller fish.” 

Darwin and Kropotkin 

In Occidental thought this point of view was best 
set forth by Hobbes, Malthus and Darwin. Hobbes de¬ 
fined the state of nature as "a struggle of each against 
all”; Malthus premised that population tended to out¬ 
strip the food supply. Darwin studied nature and 
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arrived at the conclusion that there vras universal 
“struggle for existence”; that only "the fittest” sur¬ 
vived, giving rise to new species. 

Interestingly enough, another student of nature. 
Prince Peter Kropotkin of Russia, arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that in nature there was “mutual aid.” 

Darwin and Kropotkin are both partly right and part¬ 
ly wrong.In nature we have both phenomena, the strug¬ 
gle for existence and mutual aid. To read in nature ex¬ 
clusively a struggle for existence or exclusively mutual 
aid would be wrong. We must balance the two in terms 
of the fimdamental frame of reference. The experience 
of nature as well as of man, an integral part of nature, 
points to an interesting lesson.> In the struggle for ex¬ 
istence that species has succeeded, survived and pros¬ 
pered, which learned cooperation and mutual aid among 
its members. Benjamin Kidd is quite right when he 
suggests that social progress consists in the capacity for 
team work, in the capacity of the individual member 
to subordinate himself to the group. Self-preservation, 
accordingly, becomes group preservation. One finds 
one’s true self when one is willing to lose it for others. 
How neatly is the teaching of religion in harmony with 
the finding of science! This conclusion is possible for 
us to arrive at because we are operating within the 
frame of reference of Soul Force. 

The Logic of the Rope-Snake 

Contrariwise, the frame of reference of Brute Force 
yields different conclusions. Man must be eternally at 
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war with nature and with his fellows. To survive, he 
must be aggressive and brutal. The more brutal the 
more likely is he to survive—and to dominate. He must 
therefore glorify war and gleefully create occasions for 
war. In the war of each against all, there can be no 
mutual trust, no confidence, no tenderness, in human 
relations. Man must not only build engines of human 
destruction; he must himself be a veritable engine of 
brute force. 

Hobbes, Malthus and Darwin, honored social philos¬ 
ophers and scientists as they were, have been to no small 
extent responsible for the cult of brute force in Western 
civilization, for “the white man’s burden” upon “the 
lesser breed,” for racialism and for imperialism. 

Darwinism as a tool of insight into the processes of 
nature leads straight to brute force and to war; Kro- 
potkinism, on the other hand, leads straight to mutual 
aid and to peace. 

Granted these two possible approaches to an under¬ 
standing of nature, which one shall we choose as a guide 
to our behavior? Soul Force requires the rejection of 
Darwinism and the acceptance of Kropotkinism. 

The Hindus speak of Rajju-Sarpa-Nyaya, “the logic 
of the rope-snake.” If in the dim twilight of an evening 
you should chance upon a rope lying on the road and 
think it is a serpent, your reaction to the object would 
be conditioned by your belief .that it is a snake. That, 
objectively, it is a mere piece of rope is immaterial; to 
you at the moment it is a snftke. And your response is 
watchfulness, and either a fight or a flight. 
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The German philosopher Vaihinger developed the 
same notion in his concept of Als ob, ’*As if.” Man’s 
response to the environment is not in terms of the ob¬ 
jective reality but in terms of his subjective conception 
of the situation. 

Granted the universe were unfriendly—an untenable 
assumption—^how about man responding to it as if 
it were hospitable? Could not man by his very response 
transform the nature of the cosmic process? But we are 
not compelled to battle against the universe. The uni¬ 
verse is friendly and hospitable. It is our view of the 
universe that needs to be harmonized with the ultimate 
nature of Soul Force. 

(4) Soul Force As a Technique for Resolving Conflicts 

To Mahatma Gandhi, in our age, belongs the credit 
for having worked out soul force as a technique for 
resolving crises and conflict situations. The technique 
of soul force or Satyagraha (i. e., insistence upon Truth 
under all circumstances) can be effectively used by a 
single individual as well as by a group of people large 
or small. 

The theory is so simple that even a child can under¬ 
stand it. Fellowship among human beings is possible on 
two planes— the plane of joy and the plane of suffering. 
On either plane, man becomes oblivious of his petty 
self and realizes his kinship with the Supreme Self, 
with Soul Force. 
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The Plane of Joy 

A simple illustration of kinship on the plane of joy 
is afforded by recreation. I, a Hindese, am playing 
bridge with a Chinese, a Japanese and an Englishman. 
The very first thing the game of bridge does to us is 
that we forget our national and religiotis affiliations. 
We are concerned not so much with one another’s 
nationality as with the response to the bidding and to 
the play each one makes. We are a foursome transcend¬ 
ing our petty likes and dislikes. A well-earned finesse 
is a matter for congratulation all around. 

Abiding by the rules of the game, the players enjoy 
the ecstasy of fellowship which is no part of the routine 
activities of this humdrum life. Group recreation, 
either indoors or outdoors, is a tonic to the spirit, pre¬ 
cisely because participants in recreation experience joy 
and fellowship on the common-human level. 

The Plane of Suffering 

The inner man is touched by suffering as well as by 
joy. The occurrence of an accident does not call forth 
the response:—^What is his nationality? Does he go to 
church regularly? How shabbily dressed is he? No, 
none of these accidental trappings of man’s self engages 
our attention. The prompt response is always:—^Is he 
badly hurt? What can we do for him? 

There is then this basic law of hxunan behavior: The 
inner self in each man is touched by joy as well as by 
suffering and is transported into common fellowship 
with the object of joy or of suffering. 
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Neither did the prophets of yore nor does the Ma¬ 
hatma of today know anything about the new-fangled 
science of psychology. But they intuitively understood 
this basic law of human behavior. 

Suffering calls forth a realization of common-human 
kinship. Why not then, subconsciously argued the Ma¬ 
hatma, utilize the technique of "self-invited suffering” 
to call forth the response of common-human kinship 
from those that persecute and exploit us and deny us 
justice and freedom? 

The Divine Potential 

Soul Force posits a divine potential in the wrong¬ 
doer, be he British or German or Japanese. And it is 
this divine potential, the inner man, within the wrong¬ 
doer that must be touched and "coerced” to respond 
to "self-invited suffering.” The wrong-doing itself is 
the logical end-product of an encrusted system or insti¬ 
tution—the Empire System, for one—which enslaves 
the wrong-doer as well as the wronged. Hence the 
wrong-doer must be made to see the injustice of the 
system, to question the validity of the system he op¬ 
erates, by inviting suffering upon oneself in the spirit of 
Ahimsa (non-violence; love). 

Evolution of Techniques of Soul Force 

The concrete technique of soul force has been named 
Satyagraha (holding fast to Truth) by Gandhi. The 
variant names for this technique are interesting. (1) 
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The term non-resistance is part of the Christian heri¬ 
tage. (2) Passive Resistance was coined by Leo Tolstoy 
and adopted by Gandhi (1905—1919). (3) Concur¬ 
rently with the use of the term Passive Resistance 
Gandhi invented and adopted the word Satyagraha to 
describe his movement. (4) Non-Violent Non-Coop¬ 
eration was invented by the Mahatma (1919—20) and 
became part of the vocabulary of India’s Non-Violent 
Revolution (1919—20 onward). India’s Non-Violent 
Revolution was the title of a pamphlet written by the 
present writer in 1930. In 1934 there appeared in 
America a significant book, entitled The Power of Non- 
Violence, by Mr. Richard B. Gregg. (5) Non-Violent 
Resistance was coined by the present writer in 1921 
to describe to a forum audience at the Commun¬ 
ity Church of New York the nature of the Gandhi 
movement. The phrase caught on because it was more 
satisfactory than the contradictory term Passive Re¬ 
sistance. It found its way in the American as well as 
the Hindese press. And in 1922 there appeared in India 
a remarkable book by Miss Blanche Watson, entitled 
Gandhi and Non-Violent Resistance. Nowadays hardly 
anybody speaks of passive resistance or even non-resist¬ 
ance; it is always non-violent resistance. (6) The term 
Non-Violent Coercion was contributed by Professor 
Clarence M. Case in 1923, that being the title of his 
Ph. D. thesis written at the University of Wisconsin 
under Professor E. A. Ross. (7) In 1929—30 Gandhi 
popuralized the term Civil Disobedience, first coined by 
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the respected American Henry David Thoreau in his 
Essay of the same title (1847—1849).^* Gandhi has 
interchangeably used the terms Civil Disobedience and 
Civil Resistance. He was also seriously playing with the 
idea, as he then informed me, of calling his movement 
Civil Revolution. But this last term was finally set aside 
in favor of Civil Disobedience and Civil Resistance, 
which have become part of the literature on the subject 
of Satyagraha and Soul Force. (8) Non-Violent Direct 
Action was the contribution of my good friend Dr. 
Krishnalal Shridharani, the term first appearing in his 
Ph. D. thesis at G)lumbia University, written under 
Professor R. M. Maciver, in 1939. The title of Dr. 
Shridharani’s book itself is an interesting and meaning¬ 
ful contribution: War Without Violence (1939). (9) 
In his thinking as well as in his writing, Gandhi has used 
the term Soul Force interchangeably with Love Force 
and Truth Force. (10) Ahimsa (Non-Violence: Love) 
and Satya (Truth), the Mahatma has emphasized in 
season and out of season, are the ingredients of Soul 
Force. 


Truth is God 

In Geneva, the birthplace of Calvinism, the Mahatma 
discussed Truth and God in startlingly refreshing terms. 
“Until now,” said Gandhi, "I used to say *God is 
Truth.' Now I believe Truth is God.” The statement 
"God is Truth” is partial, contends Gandhi; the state¬ 
ment “Truth is God” is all-inclusive. The atheist in 
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quest of Truth by way of skepticism, the scientist in 
quest of Truth by way of empiricism, the philosopher 
in quest of Truth by way of a search for the Prime 
Cause, the logician in quest of Truth by way of dialec¬ 
tics, the literateur in quest of Truth by way of rheto¬ 
rics, the devotee in quest of Truth by way of ecstatic 
devotion, the philanthropist in quest of Truth by way 
of munificence, the social worker in quest of Truth by 
way of social service, the craftsman in quest of Truth 
by way of his craftsmanship—all these and many 
another, each in his own way, would be serving God 
according to Gandhi’s definition which says that Truth 
is God. 

Truth is unrealizable except in terms of Ahimsa, that 
is to say, except in terms of non-violence and love. 
AMmsa is to be viewed not merely as a grand principle, 
but as the way of life. To complete! Gandhi’s chain of 
reasoning we miist recall the ancient Sanskrit saying: 
Satyameva Jayate, i. e., TRUTH ALONE CON¬ 
QUERS! 

Satyagraha and Democracy 

Satyagraha does not aim to cure the rash without 
cleansing the whole system. If a purge be necessary, let 
there be a purge—a non-violent purge, to be sure. The 
Satyagrahist looks behind the flutter of phenomena. 

It is unbecoming to the dignity of man supinely 
to submit to injustice and wrong. In order to abolish 
existing injustice and wrong the Satyagrahist studies 
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the system or systems and patterns that make for wrong 
and injustice. He would try to mend or to end, “to 
alter or to abolish,” the system that is responsible for 
wrong-doing. In his zest to eliminate the wrong, the 
Satyagrahist is ever careful not to eliminate the wrong¬ 
doer. 

The Satyagrahist gives the benefit of the doubt to his 
antagonist; always does he strive generously to under¬ 
stand the other’s point of view. He cooperates whenever 
cooperation involves no compromise with principle, 
with Truth. He works for conciliation and arbitration. 
His concern is not only to minimize conflict but also 
to minimize the occasions for conflict. 

Democracy is broadbased upon soul force; indeed, 
the democratic process is par excellence the manifesta¬ 
tion of soul force in action; because democracy, too, 
strives to minimize conflict and occasions for conflict. 

Self-Invited Suffering 

When goodwill and conciliation are unavailing, the 
Satyagrahist who foreswore violence and warfare has 
open to him only one course of action, namely, to in¬ 
vite upon his devoted head all the sufferings he can 
without malice, without ill-will. Sensitivity to suffering 
is the hallmark of humanity. Hence by inviting suf¬ 
fering upon ourselves we may light up the spark of the 
divine potential in the wrong-doer. 

The process of inviting suffering upon oneself takes 
two forms: (1) self-purification, internally; and (2) 
non-cooperation with the agency of wrong-doing, ex¬ 
ternally. 
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Self-VurificaHon 

Self-purification is meant both for the individual and 
for society. The Satyagrahist must not hesitate to take 
upon himself and upon his society, upon his nation, part 
of the responsibility for existing wrongs. Acts of self¬ 
purification call for a reconditioning of the individual 
and a mending or an ending of internal patterns and 
systems and institutions that inflict injustice and wrong 
upon society as a whole or upon certain sections of 
society. To that end soldiers of non-violence cooperate 
one with another and with other members of society to 
rid themselves of internal social wrongs. 

Cooperation in Constructive Program 

This is one part of Satyagraha— the constructive pro¬ 
gram based upon self-purification and internal coop¬ 
eration. 

Non-Cooperation 

The other part of Satyagraha is non-cooperation with 
the agency or system that is responsible for the major 
wrong or injustice in society. 

The Case Study of India 

G>ncretely speaking, in India Satyagraha involved, 
on the one hand, the fivefold constructive program: 

(1) Hindu-Muslim unity, 

(2) Abolition of untouchability, 

I (3) Prohibition of narcotics and liquor, 
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(4) The greater participation of women in the nation’s 
fight for freedom, 

(5) The encouragement of home industries, such as spin¬ 
ning, weaving and handicrafts of all sorts. 

On the other hand, it involved non-cooperation with 
the British Government and its institutions; 

(1) Renunciation of titles, 

(2) Non-participation in official functions, 

(}) Non-cooperation with government courts and 
schools, and the setting up of people's courts and 
national schools, 

(4) Non-violent violation of predetermined laws of the 
government and seeking arrest and imprisonment, 

(J) Peaceful picketting of government-licensed opium 
and liquor shops, 

(6) Non-cooperation with the civil and military 
istration of the country, 

(7) Non-payment of taxes. 

Who shall deny Mahatma Gandhi’s contention that 
soul force, in the all-inclusive sense, is a panacea for all 
the ills of mankind? Gandhi is convinced that non¬ 
violent resistance is capable not only of dislodging in¬ 
trenched autocracy and aggression but also of warding 
oflf new aggressions. The Occident, reared in the tra¬ 
dition of violence, believes that non-violence in the 
face of aggression is an invitation to death. The Occi¬ 
dent is welcome to that belief. Under the inspiring lead¬ 
ership of Gandhi, the Working Committee of the All- 
India National Congress, on the 2nd of May, 1942, 
passed the historic resolution on non-violent resistance 
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against aggression, thereby con&ming India’s faith that 
non-violence is the surest method of promoting life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The Friends As Exemplars of Soul Force 

The Western world has not been without a witness 
to the philosophy of Soul Force. As a community the 
Friends or Quakers are perhaps the best exemplars of 
soul force, of Satyagraha in action. What are the traits 
of the Friends’ way of life? One, the Friends are an 
unostentatious, simple folk. Two, they are an indus¬ 
trious lot. Three, in ordinary affairs they are law-abid¬ 
ing and make no trouble for their neighbor. Four, they 
are an intensely religious folk, who believe in the minis¬ 
try of the spirit, who commime with God by commun¬ 
ing with their inner selves, by listening to “the still 
small voice from within.” Five, they have from the 
very beginning of their career as a group in Christen¬ 
dom refused to cooperate with the war system and have 
proved their sincerity by joyfully inviting martyrdom. 
Six, non-cooperation with the war system has ever been 
implemented by the Friends with the ministry of heal¬ 
ing and reconciliation, with works of service to the 
needy and the afflicted, involving risks as great as those 
of the battlefield. 

The Moral Equivalent of War 

Let there be no mistaking. .Man lives not by bread 
alone. Comfort and luxury and security cannot be the 
be-all and the end-all of hiunan existence. From time 
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to time man craves the exhilaration of the heroic vir¬ 
tues which war brings to the fore. For the majority of 
mankind the heroic virtues of disdain of personal com¬ 
forts, constant alertness, readiness to lose one’s life for a 
cause transcending one’s self, are forged on the anvil of 
the battlefield. The Satyagrahist, however, can forge 
these same heroic virtues for himself on the anvil of a 
moral equivalent of war, on the anvil of Satyagraha, the 
technique of non-violent non-cooperation as a substi¬ 
tute for violent warfare. Self-imposed poverty and a 
voluntary renunciation of wants are, in the estimation 
of William James, conducive to heroic virtues not one 
whit inferior to the martial virtues. Mahatma Gandhi 
has demonstrated the validity of James’s thesis. 

The "Human Nature” of the Soldier and the Civilian 

This, you may protest, is a program for saints, not for 
mere mortals—it is against human nature! To which 
my response is: Do you think of human nature within 
the Darwinian frame of reference or within the Gan- 
dhian frame of reference? 

The civilian who goes into the armed forces does not 
overnight blossom forth into a heroic figure. He goes 
through rigid discipline and, what is more, he is taught 
to rely more on his inward spirit and less on the trap¬ 
pings of civilizaton. After an eight hours’ march, I 
suspect, a soldier is ready to flop down and sleep more 
soundly on an army cot than is the flabby civilian in a 
soft, cozy bed. 
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The civilian, too, can experience the exhilaration of 
the heroic life—but not on a forty-hour week, not on 
a business-as-usual basis, not on hoarding, not on 
profiteering, not on racketeering, not on peaceful slum¬ 
ber. The civilian’s experience of the heroic life is depen¬ 
dent upon his ability to reorganize his mode of living, 
to reduce his wants, to discipline himself, to be on the 
alert for every opportunity for constructive work that 
would promote goodwill and fellowship and reconcilia¬ 
tion and reduce or abolish injustice, oppression and 
tyranny. 


The Satyagrahist in War Time 

The Satyagrahist has a special obligation resting upon 
his shoulders when his nation is at war. Chivalry is an 
essential ingredient of soul force; it would not permit 
the Satyagrahist to embarrass the nation’s war effort. 
The Satyagrahist—call him a pacifist if you like—needs 
to be very humble and penitent. 

Finding some of the best men, some of the choicest 
spirits, of his generation arrayed against him, the de¬ 
votee, of soul force cannot afford to go on the asump- 
tion that the whole world is out of step but himself. 
Even so, inasmuch as his conscience forbids him to par¬ 
ticipate in war, he must humbly but steadfastly choose 
to remain a minority of one should the need ever arise. 
Refusing to kill others, the Satyagrahist or the follower 
of soul force must be willing to brave risks as grave as 
those of the battlefield. Let him be preoccupied in war- 
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time with errands of mercy, with the work of minister¬ 
ing to the needy and the afflicted and the aggrieved, 
with the ministry of reconciliation, with projects for 
a better world. Abiding by the dictates of his own 
conscience, he respects the conscience of those who 
believe in the unwelcome but necessary surgery of war. 

Such, in the barest outline, is the design for living 
within the frame of reference of soul force. 

Within this frame of reference we may now discuss 
what Lin Yutang has called the three paradoxes of this 
war: the paradox of the war itself, the paradox of 
Russia, the paradox of Asia. 

17 

This War of Paradoxes 

President Roosevelt wants a new name for this war. 
He is not satisfied with the term World War II. Right. 
The designation World War II is invalid because the 
term World War I itself is a misnomer. What passes 
for World War I was in reality a civil war among 
Europeans who dragged the rest of us, Asians and 
Americans and Africans, into the holocaust of 1914- 
18. This war, too, started out strictly as a civil war 
among Europeans who managed to persuade the rest 
of the world to take sides in their internal squabbles 
which seem to be interminable. Now mankind is en¬ 
gaged in a worldwide war, in a global war. 

I should call this war a war of paradoxes. The last 
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Wit had only one major paradox—tsarist Russia fight¬ 
ing on the side of "democracy.” This war is brimful of 
paradoxes, major as well as minor. 

To begin with, England and France declared war on 
Germany on the 3rd of September, 1939, for the specific 
purpose of safeguarding the territorial integrity and 
independence of Poland. Toward the end of September, 
1939, half of Poland was occupied by the Red Army of 
Soviet Russia, which thereby encroached upon the terri¬ 
torial integrity and independence of Poland; but the 
Anglo-French Powers chose to ignore the fact. When 
on the 30th of November, 1939, the U. S. S. R. invaded 
Finland, we were called upon to sympathize with and 
help the brave, little democracy of Finland. In June, 
1941, Finland decided to regain the territories lost to 
the U. S. S. R. by the treaty of March 12, 1940, and 
made common cause with Germany in her fight against 
the Soviet Union. Immediately the “democracy” of 
Finland ceased to be an object of admiration and sup¬ 
port. Then, again, Egypt is not in the war and yet her 
territory is being used by the British as a springboard 
for action against the Axis in Libya; and Egyptian ter¬ 
ritory has been bombed by the Axis without provoking 
a declaration of war. by Egypt. One could cite half a 
dozen other paradoxes of this sort, which I call the 
minor paradoxes of this war. 

Over and above these minor paradoxes, this war has 
brought to the fore at least three major paradoxes: (1) 
the paradox of the war itself, ('2) the paradox of Rus¬ 
sia, and (3) the paradox of Asia. 
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The Paradox of Tins War 

Is this a civilians’ war or a soldiers’ war? Is it war 
when two million soldiers are taken prisoner, about a 
himdred thousand soldiers killed, and ten million civil¬ 
ians are uprooted from their homes? Is it war when 
more hospitals are bombed than military encampments 
on either side of the Channel? Is It war when the cas¬ 
ualty list of civilians exceeds the casualty list of the 
soldiers? Is it war when a nation’s army and civilian 
poptilation destroy the national wealth in pursuance of 
the "scorched earth’* policy? If I remember aright my 
history lessons, it used to be said that the invading 
armies laid waste the land, destroyed towns and villages, 
and robbed civilians of the amenities of civilized life! 
In this war, as attested in Russia and in the East Indies, 
we do not wait for the enemy to inflict the ravages of 
war upon the civil population—the defending armies 
themselves do the job. Is this perchance the great civil 
war of mutual slaughter and indiscriminate destruction? 

Overlooking for the moment the queer behavior of 
this war, we have a right to ask the question: What pre¬ 
cisely is the yrar being fought for? In order to be “spir¬ 
itually comfortable,’’ as Dr. Lin Yutang has put it, we 
mtist know the precise purpose of this war. Is it merely 
a struggle for existence and survival, or is it a dynamic 
revolution for spiritual ideals? 

Asians are justified in posing these questions. Archi¬ 
bald MacLeish, Congressional Librarian and Head of the 
OFF (Office of Facts and Figures) is reported to have 
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said, "We are fighting for the spirit of *76.” A bit un¬ 
tactful but very welcome, this statement that the spirit 
of ’76 shall be regained. And yet, when the Hindese (i.e., 
Indians) glorify the spirit of *76 and reaffirm with Pat¬ 
rick Henry, "Give me liberty or give me death,” they 
are looked upon as an ungrateful and ill-mannered lot! 

What precisely is the Atlantic Charter? Does it 
apply to the Pacific as well? Is this war being fought 
to make white men safe from the tyranny of white men? 
What’s the answer, Mr. Churchill? What do you say, 
Mr. President? 

One of his statements on this subject stamps Dr. Lin 
Yutang as a genius: 

Hitler says he is fighting to destroy the British Empire and 
the Japanese say they are fighting for Asia for the Asians. 
Both these eminently worthy objectives, destruction of the 
British Empire and Asia for the Asians, will be realized at 
the end of this war; but neither Hitler nor Japan will be 
there to reap the benefits. 

—Quoted from memory from Dr. Lin Yutang's Ad¬ 
dress on the occamn of the India-Chhu Friendsidp Doy, 
celebrated at the Wddorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, under 
the auspices of the East and West Association, March 14, 
1942. 

As for me, the gravest paradox inherent in this war is 
posed by the question: Is this war a war? For once it 
would seem the Axis spokesmen are right. This is a 
revolution on a world scale, not a war in the old accep¬ 
ted sense—a revolution necessitating a transvaluation 
of values, a revolution against the old established order, 
a revolution for a new kind of order. 
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Looking at the universe from the perspective of soul 
force, I have found that science and religion are con¬ 
verging, both pointing to the same moral.Whether it be 
in regard to the undesirability of "strong nations” 
striving for “the greatest glory in the largest empire” 
(St. Augustine), or whether it be in regard to the de¬ 
sirability of "beating swords into ploughshares” (Isaiah 
& Micah), science today in the twentieth century says 
a hearty Amen to religion. 

Thanks to the impersonal logic of technology, thanks 
to the tactic of Blitzkrieg, thanks to the exigencies of 
total war, I maintain, this war has ceased to be a war 
and has become transformed into a technique of soul 
force. Unbelievable, you exclaim! Well, let us examine 
the situation objectively. 

The total war of today, more than anything else, has 
effectively shown up the hollowness of the logic of brute 
force. In days gone by, warlords used to be shielded 
from danger by their "soldiers.” Today, under condi¬ 
tions of total warfare, warlords and soldiers alike are 
shielded from danger by the long technological arm of 
the civilian population, by the rapid strides in technical 
and scientific achievements. The brunt of total war has 
to be borne, and is being borne, by civilians whose cas¬ 
ualty lists are mounting more rapidly than those of the 
"combatants.” Thanks to the dynamics of technology, 
thanks to the strategy of total warfare, the institution 
of war, which is pur excellence the vehicle of brute 
force, is today being rapidly transformed into civilian 
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resistance, into “civil resistance.” From civil resistance 
to non-violent resistance, to soxil force, is but a short 
step. 

Let us pursue this thought further in terms of con¬ 
crete situations. The British blockade of the European 
continent and the German counter-blockade of the 
British Isles are weapons of totalitarian warfare. In both 
cases the civilians suffer the most. In total war the 
British soldier and the German soldier fare better than 
the British civilian and the German civilian. Civilian 
casualties on both sides in wounded, killed and under¬ 
nourished, since the siege of Britain began, are larger 
than military casualties. Churches and hospitals in Ger¬ 
many as in England have been more frequent targets 
than military encampments on either side. 

The burden of modem war, whether of the Blitz 
variety or of the trench variety, is literally borne by 
the whole nation—by men, women and children, whose 
morale and productive efficiency determine the final 
outcome. Modern warfare has made the civilian a great¬ 
er hero than the soldier. The dock-worker as well as 
the toiler in the munitions factory must do his duty to 
feed the war machine. Bombs may rain from the skies, 
but the civilian worker must continue to do his duty on 
the docks of Liverpool as of Hamburg, in the factories 
of Manchester as of Cologne, without any opportunity 
to take even a pot-shot at the messengers of death over¬ 
head. 

Destroyers, tanks and bombers, even when manned 
by the most skilled and courageous “combatants,” are 
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useless unless they are backed up by civilian morale and 
productive efficiency. The institution of war, which is 
an expression of brute force, has arrived at a stage 
where it has to be operated by civilian "soldier^* who 
are enlisted in the fight to do and die without the op¬ 
portunity to kill any of the opponents. 

Here is where the Gandhi technique comes in. Instead 
of being forced by the impersonal form of modern war¬ 
fare to “do and die without the opportunity to kill,” 
would it not be wiser, more dynamic, more effective, 
for civilians to declare themselves “non-violent soldiers” 
of soul force, of AJnmsa, of non-violence and love, of 
Satyagrahat i. e., of Truth Force, ready to achieve their 
objectives by the method of self-invited suffering? 

Supposing for a moment that either Germany suc¬ 
ceeds in imposing her will upon Britain or Britain upon 
Germany by the present methods of total war, the ques¬ 
tion is: Would the total population of either country 
suffer more or less—^physically, mentally and spiritu¬ 
ally—^by resisting the impending calamity, or the actual 
calamity once it has fallen, by the method of soul force? 
To judge from the evidence at hand, the British and 
German civilians would suffer less by resorting to non¬ 
violent, civil resistance against the foreign aggressor or 
overlord. 

In one respect, the change would be merely nominal: 
The Niemoellers would be bearing their witness against 
the tyranny of a foreign overlord rather than against 
the tyranny of domestic overlordship, much as 
Gandhi and his compatriots are bearing their witness 
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against a foreign dictatorship in India. In another re¬ 
spect, the change would be profoundly revolutionary: 
Civilians would not be compelled to “do and die with¬ 
out the opportunity to kill”; they would, as Satyagra- 
hists, elect not to kill, not to destroy, even if in the 
process of civil resistance—^precisely as under condi¬ 
tions of totalitarian warfare—they should have to sacri¬ 
fice their all, their property, their lives, the lives of their 
loved ones. In other words, what they are compelled to 
suffer under the exigencies of total warfare, the civil 
resisters would invite upon themselves voluntarily as part 
of the discipline of non-violence. The total loss of life 
and destruation of property in non-violent warfare is 
apt to be much less than in violent warfare as it is being 
carried on today. And the gain on the spiritual plane 
no man can estimate. 

The dynamics of technology has outstripped the 
mould of the institutional pattern of war. Wars are no 
longer affairs among soldiers; they are today primarily 
the concern of civilians—civilians who are obliged to 
"do and die without the opportunity to kill.” 

Whether we like it or not, war of the brute force 
variety is on the way out. We are compelled by the ex¬ 
igencies of the situation to adopt Satyagraha, the moral 
equivalent of war, as our instrument of “warfare” in 
the future. 

Since the above passages dealing with the transforma¬ 
tion of war into civil resistance were written, I have 
discovered to my great delight a confirmation of my 
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views in Why War? by C. E. M. Joad, published in 
England in 1939 as a Penguin Special. 

On pages 146-149, Professor Joad sets forth his own 
and Bertrand Russell’s views on "A Hostile Invasion 
of a Non-Resisting England.” Both of them arrive at 
the conclusion that an England, dedicated to non-vio¬ 
lent resistance against aggression, armed with "fortitude 
and discipline,” could more easily and with less amotmt 
of suffering, “prove to any invading army that the task 
of subjecting England to alien domination was an im¬ 
possible one.” 

And here is Mr. Joad’s testament of faith: 

My case is that war is not something that is inevitable, 
but is the result of certain man-made circumstances; that 
man, who made the circumstances in which wars flourish, 
can abolish them as he abolished the circumstances in which 
plagues flourished (p- 247). 

The circumstances in which wars flourish may be 
briefly summarized: Unbridled sovereignty of States, 
Power Politics, the empire system, denial of freedom 
to certain nations, racial inequality, absence of even- 
handed justice to all alike, non-existence of machinery 
for peaceful change. 

Accept as a base even-handed justice among all na¬ 
tions and erect on that base the edifice of a machinery 
for peaceful change—and you abolish war from human 
society. I don’t know what is involved in winning the 
war, but this I do know, that we shall not win the peace 
unless we succeed in abolishing the circumstances in 
which war flourishes. 
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Finally, here is a thought for the day. General Sir 
Archibald P. Wavell is reported to have said to his 
troops: "Have you ever thought what a world we could 
make if we put into peace endeavors the energy, self- 
sacrifice and cooperation we use in the wastefxilness of 
war?” (Quoted in Life Magazine, New York, Feb¬ 
ruary 17, 1941.) 

There’s something for us all to chew on! 

Even so, now that Britain and the United States are 
locked in mortal combat with the Axis Powers, it is 
not possible overnight to change from violent to non¬ 
violent resistance. Non-violent resistance requires ex¬ 
emplary discipline, a changed outlook and a period of 
inner preparation for the individual and for the nation. 
In my judgment war is not the quintessence of all evils; 
the quintessence of all evils lies in cowardice which 
would tamely submit to injustice and wrong. Let those 
who believe in meeting force with force go forward 
heroically in their task. As for me, I agree with Sir 
Norman Angell when he says: "If any temporary de¬ 
vice will, at some moment of crisis, prevent or stop the 
blood-letting, I wouldn’t, as I say, be doctrinaire about 
it.” Once the blood-letting stops, it shall become the 
obligation of all men of goodwill to "put into peace 
endeavors the energy, self-sacrifice and cooperation we 
use in the wastefulness of war,” to quote General 
Wavell’s words. 

The Paradox of Russia 

Half Oriental, half Occidental, Russia has been the 
promise and the despair of our age. Child of the Euro- 
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pean War of 1914—18, Soviet Russia came on the 
world scene as the first one-party government, as the 
first totalitarian country with its revolutionary concept 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Promising peace 
and bread to all, Lenin and his coworkers of the Com¬ 
munist Party rode to power on the slogan of "factories 
to the workers, land to the peasants, all power to the 
Soviets.” Such a program was anathema to capitalism, 
and the victorious Allies of tsarist Russia assaulted the 
new-born Soviet Union directly by expeditions and in¬ 
directly by organizing the resistance of Kolchak, Den¬ 
ikin, et al. 

Soviet Russia survived the onslaught of civil war as 
well as of foreign aggressions, but became an "untouch¬ 
able” among nations. There was another nation that 
too was condemned to be an "untouchable”—the Sec¬ 
ond Reich of the Weimar Republic. What was more 
logical than that these two "untouchable” nations 
should get together? Well, that is exactly what they 
did by the Treaty of Rapallo (April 16, 1922). 

The industrialization program of Soviet Russia, em¬ 
bodied in its five-year plans (1927—1932, 1933—1937, 
1937— ) pleased neither Germany nor the rest of 

the world. Adolf Hitler came to power in Germany— 
renamed the Third Reich—^with the avowed promise of 
liquidating the Jews, gaining concessions from or bat¬ 
tling with the "pluto-democracies” and ridding the 
world of "the menace of Bolshevism.” The Soviet Union 
now became the only “untouchable” among the Great 
Powers. Its revolutionary program pleased none of 
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them and its industrialization program was looked at 
askance by them. Its atheistic outlook was capitalized 
by those who dreaded a change in the status quo. Dis-' 
trusting everybody, the Soviet Union under Stalin’s 
leadership went ahead with the task of making the Red 
Army as invulnerable as it could. 

The growing strength of the Third Reich began to 
frighten the “pluto-democracies” of England and 
France. Whereupon they invited the Soviet Union into 
the League of Nations and made its representative a 
member of the League Council (September 18, 1934). 

The League of Nations continued to function as it 
had always done from its inception, as an instrument 
for the preservation of the status quo. And the Soviet 
Union, foreseeing no good in a resurgent Germany under 
Hitler, was loudest in its demand for collective security 
under the auspices of the League. 

Japan, an advocate of a change in the status quo, had 
already served notice on the League of her withdrawal 
on March 27, 1933, to be effective two years later. The 
Third Reich, likewise an advocate of a change in the 
status quo, had also served notice of withdrawal from 
the League on October 21, 1933, to be effective two 
years later. 

Step by step, bit by bit, Germany scrapped the 
Treaty of Versailles. And when the Czecho-Slovak 
crisis came to a boiling point in 1938, England and 
France appeased Germany by the Munich Accord of 
September 28, 1938, without consulting the Soviet 
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Union which had advocated collective security by force 
of arms if necessary. 

Throughout the period of her collaboration with 
Western and Central Europe through the League, Soviet 
Russia’s pleas for universal disarmament fell on deaf 
ears. And when the test for collective security came, 
the Soviet Government was shunted aside. 

It was against this background that—after the liqui¬ 
dation of Czecho-Slovakia by Germany—^England and 
France, in the middle of the year 1939, tried to arrange 
a mutual aid pact with Russia in order to forge a ring 
around Germany. The Soviet Government, promised a 
freer hand in Poland and the Baltic States by Germany, 
concluded a Non-Aggression Pact with the German 
Government on August 24, 1939. 

Distrusting everybody, the Soviet leaders must have 
muttered to themselves: “A plague on both their 
houses!” Giving Germany a free hand in the West, 
they hoped the strength of the Anglo-French Powers 
and of Germany would be exhausted in mutual slaugh¬ 
ter in the West. But when Germany’s legions scored 
lightning victories in the West, culminating in Dun¬ 
kerque and the prostration of France (June 1940), the 
Soviet leaders bestirred themselves to mend their own 
fences. The incorporation of the three Baltic States of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania and the occupation of 
Rumanian Bessarabia and Bukovina were undertaken 
by the Soviet Union in July 1940 as strategic moves 
against possible German aggression. 

The German aggression against the Soviet Union did 
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take place on the 22nd of June, 1941. Whether the 
Russians, egged on by Sir Stafford Cripps, British Am¬ 
bassador to the Soviet Union, were preparing to strike 
an unexpected blow at Germany from the East; or 
whether the Germans were anxious to forestall such a 
blow, or whether the Germans attacked the Soviet 
Union prompted by lust for conquest and territory or 
motivated by the desire for security—these are matters 
for historians to reveal at a later date. 

Suffice it to note that the Russian front prevented 
an all-out German onslaught against Britain. 

While the German legions were penetrating deep into 
European Russia, Japan went on a rampage with its 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor (December 7, 
1941). Soon the Pacific became volcanic, ablaze with 
activity. The major portion of mankind now became 
embroiled in the Armageddon of 1939— 

Up to the end of March, 1942, the Pacific theater of 
war has had to tell a story of uninterrupted Japanese 
successes. During the same four months of the Winter 
of 1941—-42, the Russian front has told us the story of 
uninterrupted Russian successes. 

Doubtless, Russian losses in men and materials have 
been heavy, very heavy. If tomorrow the United Na¬ 
tions achieve a victory over the Axis Powers, it would 
be to no small extent due to Russia’s heroic resistance 
and magnificent power. That being the case, Russia’s 
voice at the Peace Conference would be a major one. 
And who shall say Nay to her? 
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The crucial question is: What are Soviet Russia’s in¬ 
tentions regarding the post-war world in case of vic¬ 
tory? Would the Russian leaders insist upon a soviet- 
izing of all Europe—and parts of Asia, in the bargain? 
In which case, the Germans would not lose very much— 
having been used to living under one form of totalita¬ 
rianism, they would experience no great discomfort in 
living under another; in fact, they may in the process 
gain by discarding their race shibboleths! The question 
is whether a sovietization of Europe would spell gain 
for the democratic ideal and way of life. Would the 
Soviet Government be content to live as a U. S. S. R. 
Region, coordinate with the European Region and the 
Asian Region? Perhaps we need a Volga Charter to 
clarify some of these points. 

Freda Utley, the eminent Englishwoman who had 
married a Russian citizen and lived in Soviet Russia for 
several years, is fearful of the sovietization of Europe. 
In terms of past experience, Soviet leaders, it seems, are 
not likely to brook a re-establishment of the British 
Empire. What is then Britain’s stake in this war? The 
"pluto” part of Britain’s pluto-democracy is done with, 
whoever wins. It is to be hoped Britain's democracy 
will be saved at the end of this war. But then we shall 
have to resolve the paradox of Russia. 

The Paradox of Asia 

The “pluto” part of Britain’s pluto-democracy is at 
this writing considerably attenuated by Japan’s march¬ 
ing legions in Asia. 
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Asia is more than a continent. Asia is a state of mind. 
Dynasties rise and fall, invading hordes come and are 
submerged, but Asia remains. Peaceful, meditative 
Asia is not bewitched by the nine days’ wonder that is 
Western civilization. A Son of Asia, yes, Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, gave the West the religion it professes. Alas! 
there’s many a slip between profession and practice! 

Asia is a huge reservoir of manpower. Over a billion 
human beings people that magnificent continent. 
Europe is a mere tail to Asia. Up till now the tail has 
been doing all the wagging. Now the main body is be¬ 
stirring itself, calmly, quizzically. 

Asia has many facets. It has Japan, a wayward child 
of the East entranced by the Westerner’s game of Power 
Politics. It has India which is never in a hurry, which 
broods silently, which deals in weapons of the spirit. 
It has China, wise, unhurried, balanced, pragmatic to 
the core. It has Islam—with its hundred million 
“believers”—^heroic, hospitable, monolithic. 

Alexander the Greek defeated King Porus of the Pim- 
jab in 322 B. C. Brought before him, Porus was asked 
by Alexander how he wanted to be treated. Quick as 
a flash came the reply; "As one soldier to another.” 
Then there is the story of Alexander the Conqueror 
wishing to see a half-naked holy man residing in the 
neighborhood, whose fame had spread far and wide. His 
messengers returned to Alexander—^without the holy 
man, who merely sent the miessage: "Alexander may be 
a conqueror on this earth plane. I have nothing to fear 
or gain from him. If he wishes to see me, let him come 
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here.” P. S. Oh yes, Alexander did go to the holy man’s 
humble abode. 

The scene shifts—from 322 B. C. to 1931 A. D. The 
Mahatma in his loincloth visits His Majesty the King 
Emperor George V in full regalia. “£s ist kolossal!” 
said a Hungarian fellow passenger to me on a train in 
Europe. The Mahatma always tells the unvarnished 
truth. Questioned by press reporters, the Mahatma said 
he found the King’s tea reception a boring affair. Asked 
whether His Majesty had given him any encouragement 
regarding his mission to England (in connection with 
the Second Round Table Conference), the Mahatma 
looked up reverently and said, “Encouragement is given 
not by kings but by God.” 

Such is the spirit of Asia! 

Bemused, Asia asks a few pertinent questions. Per¬ 
haps the Occident may consider some of these ques¬ 
tions impertinent. That is immaterial. Asia s questions 
are: 

(1) What is this talk about teaching a lesson to “the 
yellow devils”? Are not the four hundred million yel¬ 
low-skinned people of China fighting the battle on the 
side of the United Nations? 

(2) What is this talk about “the restoration of sov¬ 
ereign rights and self-government to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them”? Is it not known that 
practically all of Asia, excluding Japan and Turkey, 
has been forcibly deprived of “sovereign rights an se 
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government” by empire nations? Does the Atlantic 
Charter apply in the Pacific as well? 

(3) What is this talk about “Union Now” between 
Britain with its self-governing dominions and the 
United States of America? Are you perchance thinking 
of Anglo-American policing of the world? For all you 
know, we of Asia may not mind your doing the police¬ 
man’s job in the world; but would it not be better for 
you at least to consult us? 

(4) Arc you working for unlimited sovereignty for 
some chosen nations and limited sovereignty for others? 
Or are you working for limited sovereignty for all na¬ 
tions? 

(J) Can you bring yourself to believe that "God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth”? Is the question of race 
equality a little too delicate and tactless, at this stage? 

(6) Can violence cure the ills of humanity? 

(7) Is India a member of the United Nations, or is 
it “British” India? Could the signature of an appointee 
of “British” India be held binding upon the people of 
India? Will the National Government of India have the 
right to affix its signature voluntarily on the document 
of the United Nations Pact? Must India have the free¬ 
dom to fight aggression in her own way, with weapons 
of her choice, or must she toe the mark laid down by 
Britain and America? 

(8) Do we have to hate any individual or nation or 
group of nations in order to overcome the sinister sys- 
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tern operated by that individual or nation or group of 
nations? 

(9) Are you willing to subscribe to the doctrine of 
Aisia for the Asians—^not for the Briton, not for the 
Frenchman, not for the Dutchman, not for the Ameri¬ 
can, certainly not for the Japanese either? 

(10) Are you ready for an even-handed justice to 
all nations, victor and vanquished, predicated upon a 
breakup of the empire system? Are you, are we all, 
ready for an international new deal based upon peace 
on earth and goodwill among men? 

18 

The Pattern for the Morrow 

On the 6th of March, 1942, 1 was privileged to par¬ 
ticipate in the Round Table on "Essentials of Victory 
in the Far East—^Asia in the United Nations,” organized 
by the Free World magazine of New York, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Nathaniel Peffer. The 
stenographic report of the Round Table appears in 
Free World, April 1942, pp. 229-248. Herewith 
I reproduce pertinent extracts from the statements of 
some of the participants, dealing with Asian attitudes, 
immediate poHtical problems confronting the United 
Nations in Asia, problems of post-war organization, 
the nature of the United Nations of the World. 

Asian Attitudes 

Nathaniel Peffer— . . . Shall we start just at random? Dr. 
Muzumdar, just by way of starting» will you tell us what you 
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think? How do you feel that the East can more effectively par¬ 
ticipate? 

Haridas T. Muzumdar —should say, to begin with, that if 
the peoples of the Orient were made to feel that they have a 
stake in this war, in terms of their own freedom and their self- 
determination, the energies and the productive capacity of those 
peoples could easily be harnessed in defense of their own freedom. 
So long as the peoples of the Orient feel—brightly or wrongly— 
that they are called upon to fight for the freedom of peoples in 
Europe and elsewhere and not for their own freedom, the potential 
fighting capacity and productive capacity are going to be very 
materially hampered. . . . 

S* M- Ahmed — . . . Where is India going to get its machine 
tools today? . . . 

Taraknath Das —We could get it from America, and Lord 
Beaverbrook stopped it. Not only did he stop it from here, but, 
as Mr. Moore, the editor of The Statesman, pointed out, the 
English have stopped sending machinery* 

Peffer —^The question is this: If the British should not stop, 
if they should grant India self-rule and should give it free rein 
to produce everything it can as* an ally, could India, under those 
circumstances, produce enough to play an effective part in the 
war? 

Das —^It can—^provided that a separate peace is not made (by 
any of the United Nations). . . * 

Krishnalal Shridharani —^The hope of the coming peace 
would largely lie in the fact that Asiatic nations themselves will 
be able this time to add their strength in maintaining a j\i$t peace 
and a just order* It is quite likely that India and China will take 
the leadership in Asia to supplement the Anglo-American leader¬ 
ship in the West. 

India should be granted Dominion status immediately with the 
open understanding that within two years after the end of the 
war there will be a constituent assembly of Indian representatives 
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who will decide what final political status India should have in the 
new world order. 

Lin Yutang —^The greatest danger to the democratic world or¬ 
ganization comes not from Asia but from the Western Democracies, 
from whose undemocratic conduct Asiatic people must infer that 
they are not sincere in believing in (1) racial equality or (2) 
liberty. . . • 

Once you forsake your principle of justice, the United States 
will have as much right to subject Br::zil as England to subject 
India. 

It takes some courage to face the issue of Asiatic demand for 
freedom. So far we are fighting a purely animal war; we might 
raise it to a more intelligent level* A battle for freedom, for ex> 
ample. But then—^India—Burma— H h very emharrassingl hnt it? 

India should be admitted as a free, independent, full partner in 
the war against the Axis powers. Realistically, this is the only 
way she can fight. 

Muzumdar —^These are excellent contributions. . . . 

Possible Post-War Alternatives 

Yongjeung Ejm —^After gaining our independence we are will¬ 
ing to co-operate with the other peoples. 

Peffer —^What do you mean by "cooperate'"? It is a loose word. 
What do you want your relationship with China to be, for example? 

Kim —On equal terms—^in the world's affairs, in matters of 
common interest to all mankind. 

Peffer —Let me put it the other way around: Dr. Hsia, what do 
you want it to be? How do you visualize the new form? 

G L. Hsia— Mr. Roosevelt called it the four freedoms, or some¬ 
thing along that line. As to the details, I think that each one has 
his own view on the subject. The prime condition, however, is 
that each group of people should be masters of their own destiny— 
but not at the expense of anybody else* What we can organize 
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after that depends on the rapidity with which we can make prog¬ 
ress. I mean we can't be quite certain of the possibilities of the 
human race. . . . 

Peffer —^Lct us get the views of some of the other Asiatic 
peoples now* I am going to ask you, however, please to define your 
nouns. We have heard about “union," “co-operation," and such 
things, I should now like it if we were to constitute ourselves a 
kind of seminar, and if we were to be compelled to define what 
those nouns mean in operation, as between people and people, 
country and coimtry. Dr. Muzumdar, will you speak for another 
Asiatic nation? 

Muzumdar —have one special proposition to make, defining 
terms. Then, I have three alternatives about the future world 
organization, in terms of Asia. Each one is a statement in itself. 
I should like to be permitted, however, Mr. Chairman, to make 
just one statement about the discussion that took place a while ago. 

To what extent is democracy justified in using the methods of 
totalitarian governments, such as those of the Fifth Column? I 
think that we ought to ask ourselves that question. I have no 
answer, but 1 wish to raise the question. Believing in non-violence, 
I have a question in my own mind as to whether the democratic 
cause is fiorthered by the adoption of totalitarian methods. 

Having said that, I come to this problem— 

Peffer — ^It is a good question. Go ahead. 

Muzumdar —believe that the day of sovereign independent 
nations is over. The impersonal logic of technology is going to make 
it impossible for any nation, great or small, to remain independent 
and sovereign. 

This is what I mean by “sovereignty": A nation is sovereign, 
in the old accepted sense, in so far as that nation has the right 
to maintain armaments and to make war and peace at will. Those 
are the two attributes of sovereignty, as we have known them up 
lio date. In the world of tomorrow, it seems to me, no nation—^how¬ 
ever great in material resources, man power or industrial equip- 
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ment—could possibly be permitted to have the right to make 
war and peace at will or to maintain armaments. If any nation 
were going to do that, it would mean that policing of the world 
woiild be necessary by that nation, or by that group of nations, 
which are permitted to have the right to maintain armaments and 
to make war and peace. 

If that alternative is accepted, then I would say that Anglo- 
American policing of the world is one of the ways in which we 
can maintain peace in the world. I rule that out because it in¬ 
volves domination. 

Then there is the possibility involved in the grouping of the 
United Nations—the twenty-six nations which have signed this 
pledge to prosecute the war against the Axis, and not to make a 
separate peace. This particular war instrument can become a peace 
instrument for the organization of the world of tomorrow. 

During the war, we are going to develop mechanisms for co¬ 
operation among these twenty-six nations—that is, elimination of 
conflict among the twenty-six nations. That particular mechanism 
could be utilized for instituting the United Nations of the World 
of tomorrow- It is a very important thing and a most helpful thing 
because, for the first time, we have the nations of Asia accepted 
in a projected world organization on a par with the nations of 
Europe and America. 

Peffer —^That is important. 

MuzuMdar —^Yes, very important. For the first time, China is 
an independent nation. And India—^well, not independent, but a 
signatory to the pact of the twenty-six nations. President Roose¬ 
velt, in his birthday speech, spoke about the "twenty-six independ¬ 
ent nations-’' He has already given India independence, then. Sir 
Norman; we don’t have to worry about it. 

I think that the organization of the United Nations, which 
represents a war pact, can very well serve as a basis for a peace 
organization for the whole world. Just as the thirteen colonies, 
after the American Revolution, got togiether into a federation, so 
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could these twenty-six nations get together into a federation. I, 
for one, should like to see that thing eventuate. 

There is a third alternative. If Japan is successful in driving out 
the white man from Asia, and if, for one reason or another, the 
rest of Asia should decide to live on terms of neighborliness with 
Japan, including the people of China, then a Pan-Asian bloc is 
one of the possibilities* In the future organization of the world, 
though, no one nation shall have the right to make war and peace 
at will or to maintain armaments. 

Peffer —All right, you have given a good, concrete statement. 
Now we have something to work on. . * . Would you like to break 
your rule of silence , Sir Norman? 

StR Norman Angell —^I am mainly concerned with getting 
some sort of peace. In the first stages, I don't want to be doctrinaire 
about it at all. If any temporary device will, at some moment of 
crisis, prevent or stop the blood-letting, I wouldn't, as I say, be 
doctrinaire about it* 

I think that the previous speaker gave an outline which comes 
nearest to my own thought—^namely, that out of the war coopera¬ 
tion of the twenty-six nations, and out of the prolongation of the 
institutions there created, we shall get the beginning of a real world 
system. 

Peffer —^Because you have a nucleus? 

Sir Norman—^Y es.... 

Mousheng H. Lin —^Recently, I read an article in Asia Maga¬ 
zine by Lin Yutang—^for China to have “Union Now ' with India. 
We do not want any American “Union Now"' with Britain, nor do 
we want Chinese “Union Now" with India* What we want is a real 
world government, a United Nations. 

I have only one point of difference with Dr. Muzumdar. Is it 
a feasible plan to have a real federation which shall have jurisdic¬ 
tion over all individual citizens all over the world? By the word 
“federation,” you mean a union that will exercise direct jurisdic¬ 
tion over individuals. I think that the best we can hope to have 
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is a league or confederation which shall have jurisdiction over 
member States—for the time being any way. For instance, if all 
individuals in the world have the same voice in the union, in a 
federation, then the overwhelming votes of the Asiatic countries 
would perhaps be resented by the white men. What I see is a revita¬ 
lized League of Nations, whether a federation— 

Peffer —Operating on the same kind of limited liability as the 
League? 

Lin —^Yes. 

Mrs. John Gunther —^Without collective security? 

Lin —^With collective security . . * . 

Tests of Democracy, National and Worldwide 

Louis Dolivet — . . . There is one important thing at whicn I 
am a little bit surprised, and I should like to have you gentlemen 
reply to it. I have heard very little about the democratic form of 
government. After all, if we are discussing the problem of inde¬ 
pendence, we are discussing it from the viewpoint of a democratic 
tendency; and as a fundamental guarantee we want the existence 
of a democratic regime within every member state of the future 
society of nations* For example, if there should be an independent 
India with a dictatorship, we should certainly not fight for it. We 
would fight it, instead of fighting for it. 

Anup Singh —I think that it would be— 

Peffer —^Let him finish. He has put a very deep issue to us now* 

Dolivet —The second thing is this: How will we recognize a 
regime as a democratic regime, and what will be the competence 
of international society to judge it? . . . 

After all, we are fighting not only for peace; we are fighting 
for democracy. We can have peace with the Axis Powers today, 
if we submit ourselves to them—^peace and slavery a conquerors 
peace* Here, again, we differ from the Axis nations in our concept 
of what we want. 
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Peffbr—I think we haVe come to a rather concrete ques¬ 
tion . . • 

Muzumdar —don't sec how we can force any nation, big or 
small, to have the kind of government that we think it ought to 
have. 1 think that we could keep it on a waiting list, as far 
as getting into the federation is concerned* It would be on the 
outside until it could cooperate. But you can't dictate to them 
that they shall not have a dictatorship, because, if you do, you 
are just as far from democracy as they are • . . . 

Singh —Can we lay down any tests which will find out what 
that regime does represent, the minimum requirements which will 
meet the democratic ideal? . . . 

Muzumdar —The test of democracy should not be in terms of 
whether a nation has a Congress or a Parliament, or this or that. 
There is one fundamental test: that is what we call in America the 
Bill of Rights. Do the citizens of the country enjoy the Bill of 
Rights? That is one test. 

The second test is this: Does that coimtry own any territory 
beyond its own borders? If so, even if it has a Parliament, it is 
to me a totalitarian government. That means that England today is 
totalitarian, according to that definition. Germany is totalitarian. 
Germany is totalitarian domestically and imperialistically; Eng¬ 
land is totalitarian imperialistically, and not domestically. 

There is a corollary to this: The twenty-six nations which 
have sigined the United Nations Pact have within them, I believe, 
the possibility of conforming to these two tests. When the British 
Empire is broken up, and when the rest of the empires are broken 
up, it stands to reason that the German people and the Japanese 
people—^when they realize that there is no nation which is gaining 
a special advantage from the possession of an empire—^will want 
to see to it that they enjoy the Bill of Rights and own no empires* 
They will be willing to take their chances in the comity of nations 
and get whatever advantages they can get in terms of their skill 
and merit, instead of getting them by the unfair means which 
the empire system provides. 
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Peffer —On the whole, though, Mr. Dolivet has said more than 
that. He has said that you will take in only such countries as have 
a Bill of Rights, but he has said that you will have the right of 
review and jurisdiction if and when they propose to disestablish 
the Bill of Rights* He is being consistent, you see. Do you say 
that you would permit them to disestablish the Bill of Rights? 

Muzumdar —^If they are members of the United Nations orga> 
nization, we would not permit them to disestablish the Bill of 
Rights. If so, the right of review— 

Das —^Intervention, I suppose? 

Muzumdar—^I said, "right of review." 

Peffer —^You have to say more. Mr. Dolivet has implied inter¬ 
vention. He is following his case through. 

Muzumdar —^The United States Supreme Court has the right of 
review; and it is because its decisions are so just that they are 
accepted as valid by the forty-eight states of the Union . . . 

Singh — Then what is your attitude toward collective security? 

Muzumdar —^I would be in favor of collective security. I was 
not in favor of collective security under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, because the League was based on the recognition of 
the empire system. A League of Nations is a contradiction in 
terms if it has an empire nation as a member. You would not 
have collective security, because it would be dedicated to the de¬ 
fense of the status quo — and I am not interested in that 
status quo. 

Peffer —Would you have collective security irx the sense that 
you would concede to this world organism a mechanism of con- 
itramt? 

Muzumdar —mechanism based upon justice and good will 
to all nations, as far as it is possible. 

Peffer —^We must not go into political theory. It is just a mat¬ 
ter of interpretation at any one time— 

Muzumdar —^Because the twenty-six nations are members, one 
of another, there is a possibility of review, and intervention would 
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be permissible within the twenty-six. But they have no right to 
impose upon those outside. 

Peffer —^We are assuming that everybody is in it. 

Singh —^Ycs, let us say that all of us are in it. 

Muzumdar. —^Let us say that I am in India and we do some¬ 
thing wrong. 

Peffer —^Let us say that you have disestablished the Bill of 
Rights. Have we the right to say: ‘Took here, this is a violation 
of the organic act, of the fundamental compact, which under> 
lies any social order"? 

Muzumdar —Good. 

Peffer —Can we say: “Re-establish the Bill of Rights. If you 
don't, we will make you’*? What about that? 

Muzumdar —^In the new order which is visualized, India has 
no army, and you have no army. There is the army of the United 
Nations. 

Peffer —^Would the army of the United Nations make Dr* 
Muzumdar reinstate the Bill of Rights? 

Muzumdar —^Yes, the army of the United Nations might do 
that. But I should like to work for the day when the armies don't 
have to be— . . . 


19 

How TO Win the Peace 

I confess my incompetence to make any valuable 
contribution as to how we can win the war. I may 
humbly claim to have merited the right to make a few 
suggestions as to how we can win the peace. 

Ideals Can Conquer War 

From his post as United Nations Commander-in- 
Chief in the Southwest Pacific, in the very thick of 
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the battle, General MacArthur sends us the message 
that "the pen is still mightier than the sword.” Wor^ 
are more potent than bombs. Ideals, backed up by 
"knowledge, magnanimity, energy,” to quote Confti- 
cius, are superior to tanks and bombers. Ideals are more 
compulsive than the so-called instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation. 

Let us then enunciate the ideals for which the United 
Nations stand. And let us constantly strive, even dur¬ 
ing the career of the conflict, to carry out those ideals 
into practice. Half-measures and compromises will not 
win the battle, either on the spiritual plane or on the 
material. Nor will the proclamation of ideals, as weap¬ 
ons of expediency, be of any avail. Ideals, to be suc¬ 
cessful in stemming the tide of evil, must become part 
of our very being. If by some miracle of grace the 
statesmen of the United Nations could be persuaded in 
their heart of hearts to put the achieving of those 
ideals above victory on the battlefield, the war would 
be ended on the morrow—to the untold benefit of the 
entire human race. 

We must refuse to believe that in thei** common- 
human nature the Japanese or the German people arc 
different from us. We must, to the contrary, go on the 
belief that the divine spark is in them as in us. And it 
is this divine spark we must "contact” and light up. 
We must let our adversaries know that, on the one 
hand, we are set all-out against rhe evil system which 
grips them and which they are being led, through ig- 
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norance, into fastening upon other peoples; and that, 
on the other hand, we are anxious to cooperate with 
their better selves, with the divine potential in them. 
Indeed, we are anxious to “convert” our “adversaries” 
of today into our “cooperators” of tomorrow in the 
common task of mending or ending the system which 
holds the human race in thrall. 

What ideals are strong enough to light up the spark 
of the divine in all of God’s children, embracing the 
so-called enemies, the so-called friends, the so-called 
neutrals? Justice, equity, plenty, fair play, liberty, 
democracy—these may conveniently serve as a starting- 
point in our quest of the compulsive ideals for which 
man would be willing to sacrifice his very life. We must 
be careful, however, that these ideals do not degenerate 
into mere semarftic gestures. Ideals become mere words, 
mere semantic gestures, when they are designed or 
thought to be exclusive in their application. If, for 
instance, we wish to assure plenty to ourselves and deny 
it to others, then plenty ceases to be a compulsive ideal 
capable of lighting the divine spark in every one of 
God’s children. Ideals retain their purity and compul¬ 
siveness only insofar as they correspond to intentions 
and practices. 

The Decalogue of Permanent Peace 

Let us then proclaim our intentions to High Heaven 
and strive, with all the power at our command, to 
square our practices with the ideals—“with malice to- 
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ward none, with goodwill for all”; with Ahimsa, i. e., 
with non-violence and love, in thought, word and 
deed:— 

(1) We aim to work for the abolition of the old 
order, of the status quo, which was based upon the co¬ 
existence of imperiums (empire nations), nations (free 
and self-governing), nationalities (striving for freedom 
and nationhood). 

In its place we aim to erect a new order based upon 
the right of every nation to enjoy freedom and self- 
government. Yes, even the so-called uncivilized tribes 
and races are comprehended in our goal. 

(2) We believe in the right of each nation to hire 
the services of experts and technicians from whatever 
country or countries it chooses, on terms mutually ac¬ 
ceptable to the contracting parties. 

This means no consortiums, no "advisers,” would be 
forced upon any nations as they used to be forced upon 
China in the old order of things. Of course, extra¬ 
territoriality and imperialistic overlordship are things 
of the past, dead and buried. Nor will any one nation 
be ever entrusted with so-called "mandates ” 

It is nonsense to say there are some nations in the 
world, the so-called backward nations, that cannot gov¬ 
ern themselves. What is implied is that some nations 
cannot govern themselves in accordance with the stand¬ 
ards or requirements of dominant industrialized nations. 
Every nation, even the most uncivilized, can govern 
itself, rather efficiently. But it Is true that every nation 
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cannot govern itself democratically. Hence it is held 
that a nation in need of political guidance toward de¬ 
mocracy shall be helped by an international Ojmmis- 
sion, at least half of whose membership may well be 
drawn from the citizens of the nation concerned. 

(3) The economic well-being of man is the mutual 
concern of all mankind, not the sole concern of the 
nation to which the citizen belongs. 

This means the lowering, or abolition, of tariffs and 
trade barriers among nations, and the creation of large 
customs-free unions—the Pan-American, the Pan-Eu¬ 
ropean, the Pan-Eurasian (the U. S. S. R.), the Pan- 
African, the Pan-Asian including Australasia.^® 

(4) We aim to work for the new order in which no 
nation shall enjoy unbridled sovereignty, which carried 
with it the right to maintain armaments and the right 
to make war and peace at will. 

Armaments, if any should be deemed necessary, shall 
be maintained by the United Nations of the World, in 
the name of, and by the consent of, all the constituent 
nation-members. 

It is our intention, upon the admission of all nations 
into the United Nations of the World, to abolish arma¬ 
ments completely, to free mankind from the drain of 
heavy taxation for the creation and maintenance of 
implements of warfare, and to substitute regulative 
police force for destructive brute force.” 

(J) We aim, so far as possible, to rectify the in¬ 
justices and wrongs from which nations may be suffer¬ 
ing. Not only are we intent upon abolishing the insti- 
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tution of war but we are also deeply concerned with 
abolishing “occasions for war.” 

A machinery for peaceful change among the United 
Nations is emerging .before our very eyes under the 
stress of the present conflict. We intend to reinforce 
this outlook for peaceful change, this machinery for 
cooperation, and to create Commissions and mechanisms 
for the solution of inter-nation problems in course of 
time. 

(6) The bitter experience of mankind, plunged into 
two worldwide cataclysms in a generation, has taught 
us the nature of the conditions in which war flourishes, 
to wit:— (1) the insistence of each State upon the 
exercise of unbridled sovereignty; (2) the acknowledged 
legitimacy of Power Politics, so long as we or our friends 
are the beneficiaries of the game; (3) recognition of 
the validity of the empire system, so long as we or our 
friends operate it to our mutual advantage; (4) denial 
of freedom to certain nations; (5) racial inequality; 
(6) absence of even-handed justice to all alike; (7) 
non-existence of machinery for peaceful change. 

We highly resolve to limit sovereignty, to banish 
Power Politics, to destroy the empire system, to extend 
freedom and self-government to every nation, to ac¬ 
knowledge and practice racial equality, to deal out even- 
handed justice to all alike. 

Having abolished the conditions in which war flour¬ 
ishes, having removed the occasions for war, we mean 
to exorcise the demon of war for good and all. 
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Belief in the efficacy of war as a method of redressing 
wrongs testifies to the cult of violence which is at the 
core of modern civilization. Defensive wars are en¬ 
dowed with a peculiar halo of sanctity. The justifica¬ 
tion for wars of defense is an entering wedge for the 
worship of brute force. We are determined to outlaw 
so-called defensive wars as well as so-called offensive 
wars. We intend to strike at the very root of the insti¬ 
tution of war; for we are convinced that a military 
decision would be but a pyrrhic victory if it failed to 
outlaw war thenceforth. G)me what may, we are re¬ 
solved to win the peace. And the winning of the peace 
means the outlawry of war and the limitation of the 
“occasion of wars” by the institution of democracy the 
world over. 

Our minds are made up. As Laotze has said, “There 
is no weapon more deadly than the (human) will.” 
Man’s ingenuity has succeeded in overcoming the con¬ 
ditions giving birth to the scourge of pestilence and epi¬ 
demics. Today the citizens of the United Nations are 
resolved to overcome the conditions that breed war, and 
thereby give short shrift to the philosophy of violence 
and brute force. 

We affirm and believe that no individual, no set of 
individuals, no nation, no set of nations, is to be blamed 
for the tragedy that has engulfed the human race. The 
wrong-doing is the result of certain systems and insti¬ 
tutions of which all of us have become prisoners. It is 
good, for instance, to set aside the Sabbath for worship 
and meditation; but, essentially, the Sabbath is made 
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for man. Similarly, we must not permit ourselves to 
be enslaved by systems, however valuable or necessary 
they might have been in the past. 

The systems which today are holding mankind cap¬ 
tive, the systems which peremptorily need to be mend¬ 
ed or ended, are three in number: (1) the empire sys¬ 
tem, (2) the war system, (3) the all-pervasive cult of 
brute force. In their place we intend to create new 
systems: In lieu of the empire system, based upon dom¬ 
ination, we shall erect a structure of the United Nations 
of the World, based upon voluntary consent, free as¬ 
sociation, and equality of status; in lieu of the war 
system, we shall create an appropriate system for peace¬ 
ful change by arbitration, judicial procedure and recon¬ 
ciliation; in lieu of the cult of brute force, we intend 
to inculcate the dignity and majesty of soul force. 

Yes, this generation is determined to free itself from 
the shackles of outdated institutions and systems. 

(7) In this great task beckoning to us all, we realize 
the supreme need for the spirit of the Great Emanci¬ 
pator, for the spirit of Mahatma Gandhi, for the grace 
of the indwelling Light. With Lincoln we affirm: “With 
malice toward none, with charity for all; with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in”—this world¬ 
wide civil war. This tragic war, we realize, is but an 
incident, an ugly incident; our main concern is "to 
bind up” humanity’s “wounds,” “to care for him,” friend 
or foe, “who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
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widow and his orphan—to do all, which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves”— 
yes, among all the children of God. 

(8) To that end, at the earliest opportunity prac¬ 
ticable, we mean to ease the blockade to the extent of 
bringing food and medicine to the starving and famine- 
stricken peoples of Europe. We agree with the eminent 
Quaker who has said, rather poignantly: "You cannot 
erect a just and lasting peace on the emaciated bodies 
aiid skeletons of little children.” 

(9) Our primary purpose is the realization of cer¬ 
tain ideals calculated to benefit the whole human race— 
the achieving of a just and lasting peace; the abolition 
of the institution of war; the establishment of civU 
liberties and the democratic way of life everywhere. If 
the winning of the war be a necessary precondition to 
the attainment of these objectives, let it be won. If 
these objectives can be attained without further mutual 
slaughter, so much the better. At any rate, we are con¬ 
vinced this tragedy would not have befallen mankind 
if all of us had not erred in some measure. The need 
of the hour is repentance, self-purification. 

With Lincoln we hope “there will be no persecution, 
no bloody work, after the war is over ... We must ex¬ 
tinguish our resentment if we expect harmony and 
union.” Without condoning the evils of the Axis policy, 
we mean to forgive the peoples of Axis lands as an act 
of chivalry. Vengeance, pray God, shall not sit at the 
Peace Conference, nor Retribution! 
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(10) "In future days, which we seek to make sec¬ 
ure,” in the words of President Roosevelt, “we look 
forward to a world founded upon four essential free¬ 
doms”—^freedom of speech and expression, freedom of 
worship, freedom from want, freedom from fear, 
everywhere in the world. "This is no vision of a distant 
millennium. It is a definite basis for a kind of world 
attainable in our time and generation.” 

These are goals worthy of all men. Whether your 
skin be white or dark, brown or yellow; whether your 
shirt be brown or red, black or white, or whether you 
be shirtless; whether you are called German or Japanese, 
British or Hindese, Chinese or Burmese, American or 
Australian—^you and you and you, yes, all of us owe it 
to the divine within us to cooperate one with another 
in creating a new heaven and a new earth. 

20 

A Vision of the New Day 

We began our study of the possible ways in which 
the United Nations of the World may be realized with 
the vision of the great English poet Tennyson. It is fit¬ 
ting we conclude our study with the same theme-song. 

The American poet Longfellow has held before us 
the motto of Excelsior. Life is an eternal drama in 
which Being constantly strives to Become. The becom¬ 
ing of being, the translation of will into action, the 
transformation of spirit into matter, the creation of 
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institutions for functions, the relating of man’s self to 
the Supreme Self—this constant process of what the 
Hindus call Samsara, of ceaseless activity, constitutes 
the glory of man’s existence. This drama of ceaseless 
activity is marked by cataclysms as well as by peaceful, 
rhythmic undulations of quiet processes. 

Blessed is he who has conquered himself. He who has 
mastered, himself can ride above the storm of cata¬ 
clysms and the ennui of daily routine. He is the truly 
great, this Self-Disciplinarian. He is the Superior Man. 
Such a man rises triumphant above the limitations of 
the institutions of his day. Aye, he, in cooperation with 
like-minded and like-willed people, creates new insti¬ 
tutions to serve the needs of the new day. He shall be 
called Great and his nation shall be called a Great 
Power. 

Banishing violence from human afFairs, making de¬ 
mocracy vital in human relationships, substituting soul 
force for brute force, such a Great Power shall set the 
standard for others to follow. Blessed shall be the Great 
Power that shall lead the way to the establishment of 
peace on earth and goodwill among men— 

“Till the war drums throbb’d no longer, and the 
battle flags were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World.” 



NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 

1. High Religion may be defined as the core of every religion, what 
Asoka called **the essential elements of Religion,*' containing the 
highest teachings regarding man, God and the universe, shared 
in common by all religions. See Chapter VIl. 

CHAPTER I 

1. Alfred Tennyson: ‘Tocksley Hall," lines 119-128. 

2. Louis Adamic: Two-Way Passage; New York; Harper, 1941. 
It may be pointed out that the present author does not agree 
with Mr. Adamic in every detail. 

3. Text reproduced from The New York Times, August 15, 1941. 

CHAPTER II 

1. The full text of "Declaration by United Nations" is given 
on pp. 24-25, reproduced from The New York Times, Jan¬ 
uary 3, 1942. 


CHAPTER 111 

1. On the 9th of September, 1941, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill made a notable speech in the House of Commons, ex¬ 
plaining the meaning of his visit with President Roosevelt on 
the Atlantic somewhere off Newfoimdland. These passages are 
reproduced from ChurchiU’s condensed speech carried by The 
New York Times on September 10, 1941. 

2. Between the writing of this Chapter '(January 16-18, 1942) 
and the "readying*' of the book for the press (March 30, 1942), 
momentous events have taken place on the military front 
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in the Pacific as well as on the political front in the relations 
between India and China, between India and Britain, between In¬ 
dia and the United States of America. One needs merely to recall 
the visit of Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-shek to India (February 
10-19, 1942), the Cripps mission to India (March 22-April 13, 
1942); the appointment of a Commission to India imder Hon. 
Louis Johnson by President Roosevelt (March 9, 1942); reap¬ 
pointment of Mr. Johnson as “personal” representative of the 
President on March 24, 1942; the appointment on March 24, 
1942, of Dr. Henry F. Grady as active Chairman of the Ameri¬ 
can Mission to India; the arrival of the American Mission to 
I idia in New Delhi on April 4, 1942, in the midst of the Cripps- 
Congress negotiations. Recent developments in Indo-British re¬ 
lations, in the wake of the Atlantic Charter, will be dealt with 
appropriately in footnote S to Chapter V. 

Since the text in the chapter was written on January 16, 1942, 
U (i, e., Mr.) Saw's odyssey in search of self-government for 
his country has assumed a tragic importance—for himself per¬ 
sonally and for Burma nationally* 

The policy pf not trusting the “natives,*' to use the obnox¬ 
ious word dear to the lips of imperialists, has proved its costli¬ 
ness to the British in Burma as in Malaya. Let us hope before it is 
too late they may be led, under American promptings, to rectify 
the self-same mistake in India, Had the “natives*' been treated 
as partners by the British Raj, as the Filipinos have been by the 
American Government, there would have been an inexhaustible 
reservoir of trained man-power in India, Burma and Malaya to 
meet any contingency. The following comment from The 
Daily Express, London, is self-revealing:— 

“Here is the great tragedy of Malaya. We could ha^re had 
a native force in Malaya of even better quality than that 
which General MacArthur raised in the Philippines. But a 
pack of whisky-swilling planters and military birds of passage 
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have forgotten this side of the Malayan population. They 
have handed it over to the Japanese, together with the radio 
station and stores of Penang." 

—^The New York Times, January 16, 1942 

U Saw’s odyssey in search of Swaraj, self-government, for 
Burma has poignant significance. 

U Maung Saw was born in 1901 at Okpo, near Tharrawaddy, 
Burma. He received his education from private tutors in Burma 
and India. The years 1919-20, the initial period of the historic 
Non-Violent Non-G)operation Movement of Mahatma Gandhi, 
he spent in Calcutta studying under one of the Hindese (i. e., 
Indian) tutors. Needless to say he was deeply impressed with 
Gandhi and his ideas of freedom for India, including Burma. In 
1927, after the Gandhi program of non-cooperation was partially 
modified in favor of Council-Entry, U Saw was elected to the 
Burmese Legislative Council. In 1930 he was elected to the 
District Council of Tharrawaddy, but resigned his seat after nine 
months in the wake of the Civil Disobedience Movement of that 
year, in protest against British refusal to grant India Swaraj. In 
1939 he became a Cabinet Minister for Burma under the Parlia¬ 
mentary Act of 1935; and in 1940 he became Prime Minister 
of Burma. 

It was in his capacity as Prime Minister of Burma that U Saw 
left Rangoon some time in September, 1941, and arrived in Lon¬ 
don in the first or second week of October, 1941. He had con¬ 
ferences with Prime Minister Churchill and was in contact for 
three weeks with Col. Leopold S. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India and Burma. It might almost be said: U Saw asked for 
bread and he was given stone. His demand for dominion status 
for Burma was met with polite assurances on the part of British 
oflScials that the goal would be achieved some time in the future. 
Disappointed that the results of his mission had not been "corn* 
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mensurate with the amount of risk I undertook in coming to 
England/* U Saw left England on the 5 th of November, 1941, 
for the United States of America enroute home. That he had 
sharp comments to make about the non-application of the Atlan¬ 
tic Charter to his country is a matter of public record in this 
country. Washington officials must have been not a little sur¬ 
prised—or were they?—to hear the Burmese Nationalist side of 
the story from a responsible leader of his people, elected to the 
highest position in the government of his land. 

On the 7th of December, 1941, when the Japanese attacked 
Poarl Harbor, Mr. Saw was in Hawaii enroute home. The west¬ 
ward Pacific journey halving been halted, he returned to the 
United States of America. From here he went to Lisbon. On 
the 3rd of January, 1942, according to The New York Times, 
he was reported to have left Lisbon for Cairo. And on the 18 th 
of January, 1942, 10 Downing Street issued a statement that 
U Saw was ^‘detained’' by the British authorities “somewhere on 
his journey back to Burma because he *has been in contact' with 
the Japanese since the spread of the war to the Pacific."— (The 
New York Times, January 19, 1942.) 

This information is pieced together from The New York 
Times. Since in wartime no government is expected to tell the 
whole truth, one is at liberty either to accept or to reject the 
/alleged reason for the Burmese Premier’s “detention'* by the 
British. One wonders if his outspoken criticism of British policy 
in Burma and his determination to see Burma liberated may not 
have had something to do with his “detention'*! 

If U Saw was really guilty of being in contact with the Jap¬ 
anese since the spread of the war to the Pacific, it would be tp 
the interest of the United Nations High Command, confidenti¬ 
ally to share the information with the leaders of the All-India 
National Congress. Otherwise, the effect of this “detention’* is 
likely to be harmful in India even if the Congress be minded to 
tooperate with the United Nations. 
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4. The writer recommends the use of the word Hindese to describe 
the people of India. It is derived from Hind (pronounced Heend), 
the indigenous word for the anglicized term India. Hindese may 
be used either as a noun or as an adjective, just like the term 
Chinese. Like the term Chinese, or the term Japanese, Hin¬ 
dese may also be used either in the singular or in the plural. The 
term Indian is usually confused with the American Indian. The 
term Hindu is, properly speaking, confined to the majority re- 
ligio-social group in India. 

Thus it will be permissible to speak of Hindu Hindese and 
Muslim Hindese, of Christian Hindese and Jewish Hindese, of 
Sikh Hindese and Parsee Hindese. Every inhabitant of Hind 
(India) is, in other words, a Hindese, regardless of his religious 
affiliation. 

While we are in the field of terminology, it may be pointed 
out that the spelling Muslim or Moslem is a matter of personal 
taste. 

5. The Union Now program of Mr. Clarence K. Streit is a ration¬ 
alized attempt to justify dominance of the world by fifteen 
white-skinned countries practising democracy within their own 
borders. That the lot of the subject peoples under democracies 
would be much better than imder dictatorships goes without say¬ 
ing. My chief objection to Streit's plan is that it smacks too 
much of the Herrenvolk ideology of Streicher. 

By the end of April, 1942, or thereabouts, Mr. Streit and 
his Qoworkers **saw the light.*’ They announced their willing¬ 
ness to include in their close corporation such non-democratic 
but valiant Allies as the U. S. S. R. and China! Expediency, is 
thy name Streit?—or is it Union Now? 

6. (a) Inclusion of Chiang Kai-shek, the yellow-skinned General¬ 
issimo, into the Pacific High Command of the United Nations, 
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on a basis of eqiiality, may or may not have been necessitated 
by the strategy of the war, but it is an excellent achievement, 
calculated to assuage a lot of suppressed resentment in the heart 
of the Asian. Now, let some Brtish and American troops be 
incorporated into the Chinese Army taking orders from General¬ 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, or a subordinate Chinese military leader. 
That errors of judgment are bound to be made, even under a 
unified High Command of the United Nations, is inescapable. 
This war has been referred to as a "global war.'* The strategy 
for a "global war,'* I suspect, is a new problem even to the war 
boards of the nations of the world. The war, now raging both 
in the Pacific and in the Atlantic, over all the continents of the 
world, is an "indivisible war.” Even so, there has been a percep¬ 
tible tendency in Britain and in America to think of the Euro¬ 
pean front as the major front and the Far Eastern front as the 
minor. This drew a remarkable protest from sixteen Chinese 
organizations in New York City, which stated in a telegram to 
President Roosevelt (January 14, 1942), that the "importance 
of any enemy must not be measured by his geographical distance 
from London'’. And about the same time, in a mood of dejection, 
Sun Fo made a statement that China might be compelled to seek 
peace if the Far Eastern front were neglected in Allied strategy. 
That Sun Fo retracted the statement within a few days shows 
that the Chinese point of view is fully appreciated by the Pacific 
High Command of the United Nations. 

(b) Matching the Unified High Command of the United 
Nations, the Axis Powers—Germany, Japan, Italy—^signed in 
Berlin on the 18th of January, 1942, "a military convention 
setting forth the main lines of 'common operations against the 
common enemy.' '* 

—The New York Times, January 19, 1942. 
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CHAPTER IV 

1. It is hoped this attempt to paraphrase Jefferson does no injxistice 
to the immortal author of the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

2. Qtizen may be broadly defined as a "member'* of the State. 
The citizens make up the State—the Common Wealth or Com¬ 
monwealth—and the State guarantees rights and privileges to the 
citizens in return for certain duties the citizens must perform. 

3. The problem of Regionalism is discussed at greater length in 
Chapter VI. As an indication of the trend toward Regionaliza¬ 
tion, we have two remarkable documents emanating from Lon¬ 
don. On the 15th of January, 1942, the Governments-in-Exile 
of Greece and Yugoslavia signed an agreement providing for 
the integration of the two countries into a Region and laying 
the foundation for the Regionalization of the Balkans (The 
New York Times, January 16, 1942). And on the 24th of 
January, 1942, the Polish and Czechoslovak Governments-in- 
Exile likewise signed an agreement laying the foundation for 
the East-European Region (The New York Times, January 
25, 1942). 

4. The rest of this section is lifted bodily from my Foreword to 
Broken Silence by Mirza Ahmad Sohrab, pp. 17-20; New York: 
Universal Publishing Co., 1942, 

5. The borderline between natural rights, human rights, civil 
rights and political rights is not sharply defined. Footnote 6 in 
Chapter VI may help toward a partial clarification of this 
problem. 


CHAPTER V 

1. The inclusion of one*s own composition among "The Prophetic 
Voices'* is a delicate matter. I have justified it to myself on the 
sole ground that nowhere else, in brief compass, in the wide- 
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ranging and ever-increasing literature on Soul Force, could I 
find expounded, conjointly, the premises, propositions and con¬ 
sequences of the philosophy of life incarnate in the person of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

2. The phrase *'George Washington's ‘children’is part of my pri¬ 
vate world. Some day I hope to share the contents of that 
private world fully with my readers. In the Second Gujarati 
Reader of my elementary school days in Mahuva, Baroda State, 
I came across the lesson on George Washington and the cherry 
tree. My untutored boyish mind was deeply impressed with the 
boy Washington's experiment with the hatchet and with the 
restraint of the father in not giving the boy the sound thrashing 
that was coming to him—at least so I thought. The lesson ended 
by saying: "And the truth-telling George Washington later be¬ 
came the Father of his country.*' A dynamic relationship was 
established in my untutored mind between truth-telling and 
the founding of a country. "If George was so good,*' mused the 
seven-year old ME, "and if he became the Father of his country, 
his children must be good too. Some day I ought to pay a visit 
to George Washington’s country and see his ‘children’. ” 

3. Text reproduced from The New York Times, January 14, 
1942. 

4. So far as England was concerned, the last war was crowned by 
Lloyd George's election campaign promise "to hang the Kaiser.” 
During the present war, Vansittart, an influential member of 
the policy-making group in Great Britain, is the spearhead of that 
school of thought which believes in wreaking vengeance upon 
the German people. Vansittart and people of his persuasion 
would destroy not the Nazi system but the German people. This 
school has advocated the carving up of the German nation into 
tiny fragments—^perhaps, subconsciously, to the end that the 
status quo may continue to flourish to the greater glory of the 
British overlord without any embarrassing challenges and inter¬ 
ruptions! 



NOTES 


Breaches of the Hague Convention on the part of ”our very 
good friends/' the Russians, in impressing the civilians to do 
guerrilla work, are extolled by the American press as heroic acts. 
Witness the banner headline over a two-column dispatch from 
the U. S. S. R. by Miss Eve Curie in The New York Herald 
Tribune of January 29, 1942: 

EVE CURIE FINDS OUT HOW TULA 
DEFENDED ITSELF DURING SIEGE 
All People in City Pitched In to Fight When Nazis 
Encircled Them, Aiding Red Army and Doing 
Guerrilla Work, and Life Went on, Too 

Then Miss Curie regales us with the following account by a 
Mr. Zhavoronkov: 

^'During the last days of October we got alarming news about 
the speed and strength of the German offensive from the south 
in the direction of Tula. At that time there were few Soviet 
troops in our town; part of the population had been evacuated. 

^*We immediately started to organize the defense. This meant 
reinforcing the artillery positions on the outskirts of the city, 
building barricades for an eventual house-to-house combat and 
forming detachments of armed civilians to reinforce the regular 
troops. 

"Many of Tula's inhabitants were already members of what 
we call hunting battalions, a semi-military organization of volun¬ 
teers. When the emergency came thousands of our workers, 
shopkeepers and intellectuals joined these battalions. They were 
later sent to advanced positions and fought side by side with 
soldiers of the Red Army during the siege. 

"At the same time, while many women, young girls and 
children were helping to build barricades, the workers in the 
arms factories continued doing their jobs under bombing, so as 
to keep production up. 

"Last but not least, our 'partisans' never stopped commuting 
[257] 
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secretly between the town and the rear of the German Army. 
They maintained a constant liaison between the inhabitants of 
the occupied and the unoccupied districts, carrying instructions 
and news back and forth and waging guerrilla warfare in the 
enemy’s camp.” 

Question: Do we have a right to expect an invading army 
to treat such ’’civilians” with civility, with politeness, with food, 
with flowers? Verily, total war is a messy business! 

6, I am gratified to learn from the daily press that my interpreta¬ 
tion of soul force and its bearing upon the "scorched earth” 
policy is in full accord with Mahatma Gandhi’s views. Accord¬ 
ing to an Associated Press dispatch from New Delhi, India, 
March 23, 1942: 

"Writing in his (weekly) newspaper Harijan, at Bombay, 
Mr. Gandhi declared the government could considerably ease the 
present situation and allay anxiety about the future if it an¬ 
nounced unequivocally that such a policy (i. e., the "scorched 
earth” policy) never would .be employed (in India). He asserted 
that the mass of the people was opposed to it.'* 

—^The New York Times, March 24, 1942. 

"The mighty scourge of war” has become mightier still in our 
day. In Lincoln's day, the earth used to be scorched by enemy 
troops; in our day, no nation waits for the enemy to lay waste 
the land—the embattled nation, on the defensive, instructs its 
troops and even civilians, as in Russia, to carry out the "scorched 
earth” policy. The very ghastliness of total war may yet seal 
the doom of the institution of war! 

7, Here are a few significant dates:— 

{September 28, 1938, the Munich Accord. 

May 22, 1939, German-Italian Ten-Year Military Alliance. 
August 24, 1939, German-Russian Non-Aggression Pact. 
September 1, 1939, German Invasion of Poland, 

September 3, 1939, Britain and France Declare War on Germany, 
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Concerning Soviet ^'invasion of Poland from the East/' we 
are told: 

''Poland's armies were decimated by the Germans in a short 
but bloody conflict, and the remnants were prevented from re* 
treating to the marshes of eastern Poland and there continuing 
the war by the invasion of Poland from the east by Soviet armies 
beginning September 17 (1939). The Soviet-German Treaty of 
September 29 (1939) once more partitioned unhappy Poland be¬ 
tween its two great neighbors.*' 

—The New International Year Book, 1939, p. 316. 

Exactly a year after Munich, to the very day, Germany added 
to her expanding empire 72,000 square miles of Polish territory 
and 22,000,000 Polish inhabitants; and the U. S. S. R. added 
to itself 75,650 square miles of Polish territory and 12,800,000 
inhabitants. 

The U. S. S. R.'s participation in Power Politics does not end 
there; it really begins with the incorporation of half of Poland. 
Thus the U. S. S. R.: 

(1) Annexed Eastern Poland in September, 1939. 

(2) Established domination over Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
in Sept.-Oct., 1939. 

(3) Attacked Finland on Nov. 30, 1939. 

(4) Concluded peace with Finland on March 12, 1940, with 
the acquisition of "strategic positions and bases'* as well as "sev¬ 
eral slices of Finnish territory." 

(5) "Demanded (on June 26, 1940, a day after the French- 
German Armistice went into effect) of Rumania the return of 
Bessarabia and the transfer of Northern Bukovina; Rumania was 
told to agree within 24 hours. It agreed to the cession on the 
following day and on June 28 (1940) details of the transfer 
were completed.*’ 

—The New International Year Book, 1940, p. 667. 
And "on July 1 (1940) Russian troops occupied the ceded 
territories.*’ — Ibid., p. 753. 
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Territories and Population involved: 

Bessarabia 17,151 Sq. Miles 5,200,000 Pop* 

Bukovina 1,737 Sq. Miles 500,000 Pop. 

(6) Served on June 16-17, 1940, upon the three Baltic 
States '^demands for the free passage of Riissian troops and the 
formation of pro-Soviet governments." "Without waiting for 
the acceptance of these demands, the Red Army overran the 
three unresisting coimtries. Communist-dominated governments 
were set up which repressed all anti-Soviet elements and on July 
14-15 (1940) held controlled elections. These produced pro- 
Soviet parliaments, pledged to the incorporation of the three 

republics into the Soviet Union.'* 

^ — Ibid., p. 75 

8. The Atlantic Charter (August 14, 1941) was deadset against 
the creation of new imperiums but it envisaged no breakup of 
existing imperiums. And the Declaration by United Nations 
(January 1-2, 1942), like the League of Nations, recognized the 
co-existence of imperiums, nations and nationalities. This com¬ 
placence, this "intellectual lag,*' of Anglo-American leadership 
was rudely shaken by the dizzying events of the first three 
months of 1942. 

European empires in Asia began to crumble, like so many 
houses built on sand, before the onslaught of Japan's marching 
legions. 

Some embarrassing questions must be raised: (1) Are we fight¬ 
ing to prevent Japan from establishing a new empire in order 
that the peoples of occupied countries may enjoy freedom and 
iself-government? Or (2) are we fighting to reinstate Dutch 
rule in the East Indies, French rule in Indo-China, British rule 
in Malaya, Burma and elsewhere? (3) Is our intention to per¬ 
mit India to enjoy the blessings of freedom and democracy, or are 
we committed to making more secure British imperial strangle¬ 
hold upon India's 380 million inhabitants? (4) Is the *Vhite 
Australia*' policy one of the "’democratic*' values we are fighting 
to uphold? 



NOTES 


Sir Stafford Cripps's mission to India (March 22-April 13, 
1^42) failed primarily because the British War Cabinet, pre¬ 
sided over by Mr. Churchill, has not been able to overcome 
the intellectual lag. Cripps went to India merely as a per<- 
suasive letter-carrier for the British War Cabinet, hence the 
failure of the negotiations in no way redounds to his personal 
discredit. 

The Cripps proposals carried no atonement on England’s 
part for having dragged and dragooned India into this war. 
The main.purpose of the Cripps mission was to enlist whole¬ 
hearted Hindese effort in the war, not so much for the defense 
of India, but, as it appeared to the Hindese, for the bolstering 
of the tottering foundations of the British imperium. 

The Cripps proposals were divided into two parts: (1) an 
interim arrangement during the war, which envisaged the 
Indianization of the Viceroy's Cabinet; and (2) the post-war 
creation of a Union of India—a self-governing Dominion of 
India. 

There were catches to both parts of the proposals. During 
the period of the war, the Hindese Defense Minister was to 
be merely a rubber stamp. Nor was there a specific guarantee 
that General Wavcll’s armies, once the war was over, would 
not be used to deny India her long-due freedom. I believe 
Hindese leaders are wrong in thinking that the world will be 
the same at the end of this war as it has been until now. But 
who shall blame them? Once burned, twice shy. A hundred 
'^promises made to the ear and broken to the heart”—such 
has been the record of the British imperium in India! 

As for the post-war creation of the self-governing 
Dominion of India, the British Government for the first time 
conceded the demand of the Congress that the constitution 
for India should be framed by the people of India themselves, 
by their duly elected representatives, and not by 600-odd 
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foreigners even if they be members of the Mother of Parlia¬ 
ments. But true to the imperium’s tradition of giving with 
one hand and taking away with the other, the Cripps propo¬ 
sals envisaged what Gandhi has rightly called ”the vivisection 
of the nation,*' what we may aptly describe as a balkaniza¬ 
tion of India. 

The Princes were empowered by the Cripps Plan to send 
their hand>picked nominees to the Constituent Assembly, to 
the. Constitutional Convention; in addition, they were given 
the right to choose whether or not to be a part of the pro¬ 
jected Union of India. Likewise, it was stipulated that any 
Province or any “community" might stay out of the con¬ 
templated federation. Question: Is Ulster a manifestation of 
the British Government's belief in the right of “secession*’? 

SMf. Churchill’s interpretation of the Atlantic Charter as 
applying only to Europe has been repudiated officially neither 
by the British Government nor by the American Government. 
But on the 8th of May, 1942, Vice-President Henry A. Wal¬ 
lace spoke of the century coming out of this war as “the 
century of the common man,“ assuring the four freedoms to 
all mankind. This implies a breakup of the empire system. 

In his Memorial Day Address, May 30, 1942, Mr.i Sumner 
Welles, Under-Secretary of State, was still more explicit in 
affirming that “the age of imperialism is ended” and in pro¬ 
claiming, on the hallowed grounds of Arlington Cemetery, 
that the principles of the Atlantic Charter were applicable 
everywhere, in all parts of the world. 

Now let the British Government officially accept Mr. 
Welles's interpretation of the Atlantic Charter, and let the 
U. S. Government officially accept it as its avowed policy! 

9. The title of the book referred to is War by Revolution, and 
it was written by Francis Williams, former Editor of The 
Daily Herald, London. Published in England in 1940, it 
had quite a vogue., Life Magazine, New York, December 
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2, 1940, reproduced the chapter entitled ^'Organizing the 
Revolution/' 1 haven't read the whole book but to judge 
from this sample chapter it deserves the characterization I 
have given it—^"of dubious value/' 

Mr. Williams preaches adoption of all the familiar wider- 
ground techniques—boring from within, sabotage, fifth col¬ 
umn, ‘‘widening every breach in German unity"—^use of 
dissident Germans, Austrians and others to imdermine Nazi 
authority in Germany and occupied countries. 

"The secret of success,'* avers Mr. Williams, is "to work 
in secret like moles burrowing everywhere.'* He advocates 
"organized industrial sabotage," a "general strike,** to be 
worked up by dissatisfied Germans and other nationals from 
occupied coimtries as officers of this "secret*' revolution, 
"smuggled across borders or dropped into enemy territory to 
set up revolutionary cells in every town and factory.’* 

Should this strategy of war by revolution succeed, it would 
be a pyrrhic victory. I have always understood that the chief 
objection to Nazi and Soviet agents working in our midst is 
that they work "secretly**; that they attempt to "set up revo¬ 
lutionary cells in every town and factory"; that they use fifth 
column methods to undermine the authority of the govern¬ 
ment and to weaken the morale of the public; that, in short, 
they try to "destroy" our power "from within” by imder- 
handed methods. 

I doubt very much that democracies are deadset against 
revolutionary movements that function constitutionally and 
in the open. Our chief objection has been to movements that 
work "secretly.*’ We who condemn totalitarian governments 
for such unscrupulous practices of "infiltration," have no 
right to adopt them ourselves if we value our spiritual in¬ 
tegrity. 

10. The "mandate’* principle is sound but the administration of 
their "mandates'* by the various imperialistic Powers in the 
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post-war era betrayed Mr. Wilson’s hopes. And inasmuch as 
all the mandatory Powers had for practical purposes appro¬ 
priated their ''mandates’* as empire territories, none of them 
could call Japan to account and ask her to return the "man¬ 
dated” islands in the Pacific to the League of Nations. 

11. Textbook writers have been talking of Power Politics in the 
most expansive manner but no one, to my knowledge, has 
ever attempted to define Power Politics. This brief descrip¬ 
tion of Power Politics is offered with trepidation. It is hoped 
this discussion may at least lead to a clearer statement and 
grasp of the problems of Power Politics. 

12. I am happy my interpretation "of the American legacy and 
of the American people*’ is reinforced by no less a person than 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University. 
Speaking on January 28, 1942, at the annual meeting of the 
Pilgrims of the United States, Dr. Butler assailed "the super¬ 
stition that America is traditionally isolationist.** The notion 
of American isolation was "invented by those who have no 
conception of the facts of our history and the statements of 
our leaders.” William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, John Marshall, Woodrow Wilson and many other dis¬ 
tinguished sons of America have by word and deed proved 
this country’s concern for worldwide freedom. For a fuller 
account of Dr. Butler*s views on the subject, consult The 
New York Times and The New York Herald Tribune of 
January 29, 1942. 

13. In this paragraph and elsewhere in the book, there is posed, 
quite unwittingly, perhaps subconsciously, a problem for psy¬ 
chologists and for the U. S. Supreme Court. I am a step-child 
of Uncle Sam—^ineligible to citizenship according to the rul¬ 
ing of the august U. S. Supreme Court. In concert with the 
handful of my fellow Hindese now residing in this country, 
I have made attempts to secure citizenship rights for all of 
us from India. Individual Congressmen and Senators have 
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shown us profuse courtesy and goodwill; but that has not 
resulted in granting to our people—a mere handful in this 
country—the right to become citizens of the land we love and 
would cheerfully serve, each of us in our own way. 

Politically we are beyond the pale of the American com¬ 
munity. But no Congress, no Supreme Court, can take away 
from us our love for the best in America. Having been a prod¬ 
uct of American education, having participated in the Ameri¬ 
can cultural stream for over two decades, I am more American 
in outlook and temper than many a casually naturalized cit¬ 
izen with white skin. Hence the subconscious *Ve” in my 
account of the positive achievements of America. 

My interest in America is of long standing: see the account 
in Note 2, present Chapter. I see no reason to apologize for 
this identification of myself with America; if any apology is 
due, it must come from some other quarter. 

14. The very contemplation of the amount of money Congress 
has been appropriating of late for the prosecution of the war 
makes one dizzy. I believe, before December 7, 1941, there 
were two appropriations of seven billion dollars each on lend- 
lease account. On January 30, 1942, the 1942-43 Naval 
Appropriation Bill, according to The New York Times 
(January 31, 1942), was raised to $26,494,265,474. On the 
basis of 2654 billion dollars for the navy alone, one can im¬ 
agine the staggering amount of the war bill just for the year 
1942-43. Let us suppose the cost of the war for America 
per year does not go up beyond 50 billion dollars. It 
is easier to write or say 50 billion than to pause to realize 
the amount involved. And that is only for the fint year of 
the war. If the war goes on as it is doing today, like a see¬ 
saw (in Russia and in Libya) there is no telling when the 
end will be. 

Under the circumstances it is reasonable to believe that 
if peace were concluded on the foiurfold basis, set forth in 
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the text, it would be cheaper for the United States to divert 
possibly half of the war appropriation of one year to the task 
of rebuilding, rehabilitation and reconciliation throughout the 
world. The investment would pay untold dividends in goodwill 
and in the insurance of peace. 

P. S. That the estimate of 50 billion dollars of war ex¬ 
penditure for the first year is not too high, is borne out by 
President Roosevelt's request for an additional sum of 
$26,740,901,900 for the Army and Maritime Commission, 
sent to Congress on February 9, 1942. 

And the banner headlines in April informed every news¬ 
paper reader in the world that the U. S. War Budget for 1943 
would be 70 billion dollars! 

CHAPTER VI 

1. The Witenagemot of the Germanic tribes is looked upon by 
some as the source of parliamentary institutions in Anglo- 
Saxondom. The Panchayet (Council of the Five) of the 
Hindus is a still more ancient institution looking toward 
democracy. One stands aghast before the peculiar mixture 
of the patterns of autocracy and democracy characterizing 
the German people. Several centuries ago, a German peasant 
had the audacity to tell the King, who was incogtulo, that 
he, the peasant, would rather take the matter to the law 
court than abide by the highhanded decree of the King's 
bureaucracy which would deprive him of his land. This re¬ 
spect for law over against personal decrees has been a charac¬ 
teristic of the German people—^until Hitler came upon the 
scene. And even under Hitler certain mechanisms of the Nazi 
Party as well as of the Authoritarian State permit the average 
German the luxury of feeling that he is part of the State 
machinery which has been conceived to be an organism. A 
larger number of German philosophers have treated the State 
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as an organism than the philosophers of any other nation. 
Furthermore, the army has ever been the special object of 
pride to the<jerman, even as the Navy has been to the Brit¬ 
isher. And if we are to believe Mr. Joseph C. Harsch {Ger¬ 
many At War, New York: Foreign Policy Association Head¬ 
line Book No. 33, 1942), the German Army is one of the 
most “democratic'* armies in the world. These contradictions 
in German outlook and practices baffle me. But it contra¬ 
venes the truth to assert dogmatically that the goose-stepping 
Germans are always given to an authoritarian mode of living. 

2. Henry George’s book Progress and Poverty is a must reading 
for our generation caught in the wheels of the machine. Nor 
can one afford to be unfamiliar with the literature on Social¬ 
ism or with the protests against our industrial civilization 
registered by John Ruskin, William Morris, Leo Tolstoy, 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

3. A very helpful discussion of this subject is to be found in 
Lewis Mumford's valuable book, Faith for Uving, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940, Chapters 5-6. 

4. Less charitable in his thinking than myself, Nietzsche would 
attribute no “fair" means to the mercantile class. “Merchant 
and pirate,” says Nietzsche, “were for a long period one and 
the same person. Even today mercantile morality is really 
nothing but a refinement of piratical morality.” 

5. Clark Wissler in his stimulating book, Man and Culture, New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1923, speaks of modern nations 
as tribes. 

6. I believe the crisis of our age is apt to give us a better insight 
into the State mechanism than we have had until now. Cer¬ 
tain dilemmas need to be resolved. Was Aristotle wrong when 
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he said, "The State is prior to the individual"? Are the 
theologians entirely wrong in their contention that the State 
is ordained by God? Are those wrong v^o contend that 
society is an artefact and government a contract? 

I believe the conflicting claims can be resolved if we 
redefine the problem of Society and State in sociological 
terms. We are befuddled and confused by the inadequacy 
of proper terms and concepts in the English language. 

All of human behavior must be traced to human nature 
and its expression within a given cultural milieu. We don’t 
know how to define human nature but we do know the 
constituent elements of human nature. 

Constituent Elements of Human Nature 


Biological Physical Psychic Social 

.11 I < 

Family Order Economic Order Dharmic Order State Order 

or 

Church-School Order 

The family order, the economic order, the Dharmic order, 
the State order—these four are the primary institutions of 
society. Let us call them prinstitutions. Abstracted from 
any one of the four prinstitutions, man ceases to be. From 
these prinstitutions emerge all the institutions of our society. 
The biological family, for instance, gives rise to the institution 
of marriage, the institutions of sex taboos and rituals. The 
physical-economic order—the organism’s need for food, cloth¬ 
ing and shelter—ogives rise to the institutions of the market¬ 
place, banks and money, buying and selling, employer and 
employee, etc. 
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The Dharmic order gives us our religious* and scholastic 
institutions. And the social-state order gives us the multi¬ 
farious institutions and organizations of society at the apex 
of which is the State-form. The prinstitution of the State 
leads to the institution of monarchy or democracy or totali- 
tarianism^ depending upon the interplay of the prinstitutions 
and their derivative institutions. 

Thus in a sense both Aristotle and the theologians have 
been right. The State is one of the four prinstitutions man 
is born into. The State as a prinstitution is, indeed, prior to 
the individual, as Aristotle would say. The State as an insti¬ 
tution, that is to say, the pattern of the State, is an 
outgrowth of human experience in a cultural milieu. 

But since the '‘institution” of government by compact, by 
social contract, in the New World, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the Social Contract school of social scien¬ 
tists have been justified in speaking of society as an artefact 
and the State or government as a contract. The impersonal 
logic of technology during the last two hundred years has 
reinforced the viewpoint of the Social Contract school. Gov¬ 
ernments can be "instituted,” as the American Declaration 
of Independence says. 

What are called "human rights” are derived from the 
prinstitutions, the primary institutions of society, God-made if 
you choose to call them such. The "political rights*' are 
derived from the State as the most important institution of 
society. The institutions of society arise to subserve the ends 
of the prinstitutions—to enable man to be and to become, to 
live and to multiply. Hence whenever and wherever man’s 
right to "life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” is guaran¬ 
teed by the State, that State institution is in ideal harmony 
with the State prinstitution. 

Today we are compelled to transcend the limits of Nation 
and State. The United Nations of the World will emerge 
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partly as a result of compact, partly as an outgrowth of hu¬ 
man experience in living together and in solving common 
problems. 

7. For the idea that the World State of tomorrow will have to 
start with a machinery for peaceful change, with Commissions, 
I am indebted to Mr. Frederick J, Libby, Director of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War, Washington, 
D. C At the United Pacifist Conference on January 31, 
1942, at Labor Temple, New York City, Mr. Libby was dis¬ 
cussing the problems of the post-war world. And when he 
enunciated the role of the Commissions, I realized at once 
that there was the answer to the perplexing problems of ”in- 
stituting" a World State. No nation is likely to adjourn its 
own Parliament or Congress in favor of a World Parliament. 
But the Commissions, spoken of in the text, would admirably 
serve as appropriate arms of the Pluralistic World State. 

And it is a pleasure to express my gratitude to Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of the Community Church of New York, 
from one of whose sermons 1 derived the idea of the contin¬ 
uous peace conference. 

8. As an alternate for Eire or Switzerland, one may suggest the 
King or Prime Minister or Foreign Minister of Sweden. 
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21. This statement on God and Truth was made by Gandhi in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1931; reproduced from the present 
writer’s book Gandhi Versus the Empire, p. 161; New York: 
Universal Publishing Co., 1932. 

22. This statement on Ahimsa as well as the one on "The Vow of 
Non-Thieving,*’ appearing later, was made by Gandhi in the 
course of a speech on the ideals of the Ashram delivered be¬ 
fore a gathering of students in Madras in 1916; reproduced 
from the present writer’s Gandhi the Apostle, already re¬ 
ferred to, pp. 181-182, 189-190. 

23. The editorial on "The Doctrine of the Sword’* appeared in 
Gandhis weekly magazine Young India, Ahmedabad, on 
August 11, 1920. The full text may be found in Gandhi's 
collected writings and speeches. Young India, 1919-1922, pp. 
259-263; New York: Huebsch, now Viking Press, 1923. 
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24. **Non-Cooperation a Purifying Movement*' and “War with 
the Latest Weapons*' are reproduced from Gandhi the Apostle, 
pp. 190-191. The dates of these two statements fall some¬ 
where between 1920 and 1922. 

25. For the full text of the editorial, “The Conditions of 
Swaraj," which appeared in Young India, February 23, 1921, 
see Mahatma Gandhi: Sermon on the Sea, pp. xx-xxi; New 
York: Universal Publishing Co., 1924. 

26. For a long time 1 have felt the need for a term connoting 
what High Religion stands for in the text. I am indebted 
to Dr. Philip Jacob for having introduced me to the term 
High Religion which, I understand, is being popularized by 
Dr. Kirby Page. 

27. The term “manifest destiny,'* which we in our generation 
have learned to associate with the aggressive policy of Japan's 
warlords, is of American origin. It was first used in this 
country after the Louisiana Purchase, when the American 
began to look expansively westward and southward. The 
promptings of America*s “manifest destiny" led to the U. S.- 
Mexican War of 1846-48. 

28. The title, under which Thoreau's Address on the subject of 
civil resistance was delivered in 1847, was “Resistance to 
Civil Government." In 1849, the Essay appeared in Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody's compilation. Aesthetic Papers, with the 
original title. Soon thereafter Thoreau gave the Essay its im¬ 
mortal title, “Civil Disobedience.'* 

The following two statements appearing in Thoreau*s 
Essay on “Civil Disobedience’* have a modern flavor; they 
might almost have been written by Mahatma Gandhi:— 
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“If a thousand men were not to pay their tax bills this 
year, that would not be a violent and bloody measure, as it 
would be to pay them and (thereby) enable the State to com¬ 
mit violence and shed innocent blood. This is, in fact, the 
definition of a peaceful revolution, if any such is possible/’ 

Again: 

"If the tax gatherer or any other public officer asks me, 
as one has done, *But what shall I do?' my answer is: Tf you 
really wish to do anything, resign your office.* When the sub¬ 
ject has refused allegiance and the ofScer has resigned his 
office, then the revolution is accomplished.'* 

29. The technique of non-violent non-cooperation has been 
worked out by Gandhi and translated into practice by the 
people of India in terms of a subject people versus an in¬ 
trenched aggressor. No one has as yet systematically set forth 
how a country can practice non-violent resistance against a 
new aggressor on the horizon. 

The notion that a lot of people lying down on the frontier, 
ready to be crushed under rolling tanks, would ward off in¬ 
vasion, is too simple not to be absurd. As pointed out in 
the text, the efficacy of non-violence stems from its capacity 
to touch the common-human element in the wrong-doer. 
Invasion docs not necessarily have to be land-borne; it may 
be air-borne as well as sea-borne. People may be lying— 
basking in the sun—along one frontier, and the invader may 
intrude through other frontiers by air or by sea. 

A full-scale non-violent non-cooperation program against 
a potential aggressor would have to be based upon utter non¬ 
violence, i. e., upon implicit and explicit goodwill to the 
potential wrong-doer. That means we must approach him 
with loving-kindness; or, to mix the metaphor, we must put 
all our cards on the table. 

Theoretically, non-violent resistance against an aggressor 
is apt to assume different forms at different stages:— 
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First Stage: Refusal to join the issue on the field of battle 
and assuring the aggressor of our goodwill. 

Second Stage: Exploration into the aggressor's bill of com¬ 
plaints and list of wrongs, real or fancied, suffered by him. 

Third Stage: Sincere offer of cooperation with him 
in the redress of those wrongs that may be adjudged as 
wrongs by the criterion which we apply to ourselves. 

Last Stage: Converting the potential wrong-doer of yester¬ 
day into our co-worker of today in the common task of rid¬ 
ding mankind of the evils that arise from the cult of brute 
force. 

In some cases the last stage is apt to be the fourth, follow¬ 
ing quickly on the heels of the third. In other cases, it may 
be postponed by several intermediate stages, one of which 
may well be the occupation of the country by those whom we 
approached in good faith. Then we must put into operation 
the program of non-violent non-cooperation with the system 
of intrenched aggression as worked out by Mahatma Gandhi. 

This is the sort of national defense practicable within the 
framework of Ahimsa. Whether the Working Committe of 
the All-India National Congress had such a plan in mind, I 
do not know; but in its recent Resolution it rightly com¬ 
plained: **The British Government has prevented organization 
of national defense by the people of India.*' 

In the light of these considerations we can grasp the full 
meaning of the historic Resolution of the Congress on non¬ 
violent resistance against aggressors, passed in Allahabad on 
the 2nd of May, 1942. Here is a partial text of the Resolu¬ 
tion: 

**The Working Committee of the All-India National Con¬ 
gress repudiates the notion that freedom can come to India 
through interference or invasion by any foreign nation, what¬ 
ever the professions of that nation may be. 
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*ln case invasion takes place it must be resisted. Such re¬ 
sistance can only take the form of non-violent non-coopera¬ 
tion. The Committee therefore expects India to offer complete 
non-violent non-cooperation to invading forces and render 
them no assistance. We may not bend the knee to any ag¬ 
gressor or obey any of his orders. We may not look to him 
for favors or fall to his bribes. If he wishes to take posses¬ 
sion of our homes and fields we will refuse to give them up, 
even if we have to die in our efforts to resist them. 

**In all places where British and invading forces are fighting, 
our non-cooperation is fruitless and unnecessary. Not to put 
obstacles in the way of the British forces will often be the 
only way of demonstrating non-cooperation with the invader. 

”The All-India Congress Committee is convinced that 
India will be able to attain her freedom through her own 
strength and to retain it likewise. The present crisis, as well 
as experience during the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, 
makes it impossible for the Congress to consider any schemes 
or proposals which retain even a partial measure of British 
control and authority. Not only the interests of India but also 
Britain's safety and world peace and freedom demand that 
Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis 
of independence alone that India can deal with Britain or 
other nations. 

“While India has no quarrel with the people of any country, 
she repeatedly has declared her antipathy to nazism and fas¬ 
cism as well as to imperialism. If India were free, she should 
have determined her own policy and might have kept out of 
war, although her sympathies in any event would be with the 
victims of aggression. If, however, circumstances had led her 
to join in the war she would have done so as a free country, 
fighting for freedom, and her defense would have been orga¬ 
nized on a popular basis with a national army under national 
control and leadership and in intimate contact with the 
people. 
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*lt is significant and extraordinary that India's inexhaustible 
man power should remain untapped while India develops into 
a battleground between foreign armies fighting on her soil or 
on her frontiers, and her defense is not supposed to be a sub¬ 
ject fit for the population. India resents this treatment of 
her people as chattels to be disposed of by foreign authority.” 

P. S.—Patience exhausted, period of grace and chivalry 
at an end after almost three years, Mahatma Gandhi decided 
reluctantly to discard the policy of “non-embarrassment of 
Britain’s war effort," A “world-shaking" program to be 
launched by Gandhi, said the papers in mid-June, 1942. 

During the period between two historic anniversaries, the 
American Declaration of Independence and Bastille Day, the 
Congress Working Committee met at Wardha. On July 11, 
1942, the Committee endorsed the Mahatma's “plans for a 
mass movement of moral pressure to compel Britain to give 
India full freedom at once.'’ 

The temper of the country as expressed by Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru: “Axis Powers are India's enemies. But the British 
Government also is our enemy. We will fight the British 
Government until India is freed, and we will resist aggression 
if our enemies invade India. Americans are our friends, but 
we would not like an American Army overrunning India.” 

—^The New York Times, June 11, 1942. 

Commenting upon the “Quit India” resolution of July 11, 
1942, Gandhi said on July 14, 1942:— 

“There is no room left for negotiation—either they recog¬ 
nize India’s independence or they don't. 

“There is no question of *one more chance* . . . This is 
open rebellion. I conceive of a mass movement on the widest 
possible scale, though of a purely non-violent character. My 
intention is to make the movement as short and as swift as 
possible.'’ 

—The New York Times, July 15, 1942. 
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With justice on it» side, making haste slowly, the Working 
Committee decided to submit the**Quit India*'resolution to the 
All-India Congress Committee for ratification and implemen¬ 
tation on August 7, 1942. The "Quit India’* movement does 
not imply the physical quitting of India by every Britisher; 
it simply means the end of British authority in India and the 
automatic transfer of power to the Hindese people. 

Americans may be reassured that Free India would gladly 
let British and American troops fulfill their military task. 
Should the United Nations armed forces be overwhelmed in 
India, then—and only then—would come into operation Gan- 
dhi*s program of non-violent resistance against the aggressor, 
which in a sense would be a new kind of defense in depth. 

Gandhi’s latest move is a concrete step in the direction of 
President Roosevelt’s program to establish the four freedoms 
the world over. 

30. This division of the world into certain customs unions is not 
meant to be final or arbitrary. Listings of possible customs 
union areas will vary with different individuals. The matter 
of moment is not which country shall belong to which union; 
the fundamental issue is that of transcending economic bar¬ 
riers created by political nationalisms. Continentwide cus¬ 
toms unions are within the realm of possibility in our gen¬ 
eration. 

31. I have been warned that any endorsement of international 
police powers as a desirable mechanism is apt to play into 
the hands of the militarists. I do not think so. 

Let us define the terms we are using. Police power is 
regulatory power, an instrumentality of the judicial pro¬ 
cesses; as such, it is predicated upon the implicit consent of 
all who are within its jurisdiction. The policeman’s job is 
to maintain law and order and to bring lawless and disorderly 
elements to the law courts. 
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Occasionally, a policeman is penpitted, in self-defense and 
in protection of society, to use firearms against a dangerous 
criminal. But that procedure is always an exception to the 
rule that the policeman's job is to help maintain law and order 
and, in cases of lawlessness or disorder, to bring the miscreant 
to the bar of justice. 

A policeman is not a soldier. 

Where there is no court of justice, the so-called police¬ 
man is in reality either a gangster, an outlaw, or an adminis¬ 
trator of martial law. Lynch law is an expression of police 
power neither nationally nor internationally. The interna¬ 
tional police would emerge simultaneously with the establish¬ 
ment of international law courts. 

When a given nation or a combination of nations under¬ 
takes to ‘'police” the world by reliance upon armed might, 
we are witnessing an exercise not of “police powers” but of 
the “mailed fist.’* Such exercise of brute force may achieve 
peace of a sort—the peace of imposition, not the peace of con¬ 
sent. Police authority in international affairs will be a reality 
only after reliance upon armaments is discarded by every 
nation, not before. This point of view, I am afraid, may not 
be very palatable to the messiahs of the Anglo-Saxon world; 
but it will, at any rate, assure world peace. 

In his notable speech on Decoration Day, May 30, 1942, 
Mr. Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary of State, argued for 
the disarming of "aggressors” and for international “policing,” 
by armed might, by the United Nations, until a permanent 
system of general security should be set up. According to 
our definition, Mr. Welles means not police powers but an 
imposed Pax at the end of the war. If “the age of imperial¬ 
ism is ended,” as Mr. Welles contends, then there is no justi¬ 
fication for any imposed Pax—^whether imposed by Teutons 
or Angles or Angels. 
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